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PEEFACE 


The puMcation in one volume of the following papers is 
intended — 

First , — ^To supply the European Civil Officers, of whatever 
grade, who may be appointed to the Kumaun Division, with a 
manual containing the peculiar information absolutely neces- 
sary to be acquired by persons in their situation. 

Secondly , — ^To produce a record of the state of local affairs 
as officially made known at certain dates and up to a certain 
period, and thus not only to save the necessity of repetitions 
in future public correspondence, but also to serve as a 
measure of comparison and as a basis for the proposal of 
administrative reforms. 

Thirdly , — ^To act as an incentive to similar productions, 
provoking by example the trustees of official records to 
procure the permission of Government for the collection and 
exhibition of useful documents which would otherwise 
remain unknown, or would only become known to a few 
local officers, as the fruit of inquisitive and laborious re- 
search amongst their archives. 

Fourthly , — ^To afford to the European public in India, of 
which important body numerous members are constantly 
visiting the province of Kumaun, an insight into the charac- 
ter of the country in which they are sojourning, and of the 
people amongst whom their lot is thrown, in their search 
for a healthful climate combined with the pleasures of fine 
natural scenery, and with the opportunities of varied scien- 
tific enquiry. 


IV 


PREIACE* 


In regal'd to the last-mentioned object of the present 
collection, it may be observed that the Statistical Sketches 
by Mr. Gr. W. TraiU, the former Commissioner of Kiimaim, 
have been in constant demand by the residents and idsitors 
at Almora and Naini Tal, and that the one or two copies in 
possession of private parties , of the researches published by 
the Bengal Asiatic Society, wherein the reports of that able 
officer appear, have hitherto afforded the only scanty means 
of gratifying so natural a curiosity. As these sketches were 
in reality official reports* forwarded to Government, they 
now form part of the present publication, and are therefore 
available for general use. 

The table of contents sufficiently explains the nature of 
the subjects treated of in the several papers. 

* * * * * 

* * * * 

It now only remains to be added that by some mistake 
the Editor was deprived of the opportunity of correcting the 
printed proof sheets of the present work after his revision of 
the original manuscript reports, and that thus some errors 
have crept into the publication, which it is hoped may be 
excused. 


^ The report on Kumaun bears date 16feh April 1823 j that on the Bhotea Mahal 
4th July 1825. 
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STATISTICAL SKETCH OF KUMAUN, 


By GEORGE WILLIAM TRAILL, Esq., 


OOHMISSIONEB EOB THE AEFAIBS OP KUMAHF. 


{Rejprintedfmm the Asiatic Hesearches VoL XFJ.] 


K UMAUN^*^ witli tlie annexed territory of Garhvaly forms almost an 
equilateral parallelogram faciug north-east and south-west. On 
the north, where it is separated from Tartary by the Himalaya, the fron- 
tier extends from long. 79° 15', lat. 31® 4', to long. 80"^ 45', lat. 30® 10', 
giving a line of about 100 miles : the eastern boundary, which is formed 
by the river Kali or Sarda^ gives a line of 110 miles, extending from 
lat. 30® 10', long. 80"' 45', to lat. 26° 2', long. 80®. On the west, the 
province is divided from the Eaj of GarAzadl hj the rivers Kali and 
Alahnanday with a line of frontier of about 110 miles, stretching from 
lat. 31® 4', long. 79° 15', to lat. 29® 55', long. 78® 10',- and on the south, 
the province joins on Rohilkhand, the line of demarcation being nearly 
parallel and equal to that on the north. 

Within the boundaries above detailed, the horizontal superficial con- 
tents of the province may be stated at 10,967 square miles, of which the 


following is the estimated distribution : 

Snow ...... 

Barren and incapable of cultivation . 
Cultivation , . . . • 

Uncultivated , . . . * 


■^ths or 2,924 square miles. 

*ths „ 3,655 

Atbs „ 2,193 

•^ths „ 2,193 ,, 


The whole province consists of nnmerous ranges of mountains, the 
general run of which are in a parallel direction to the northern and south- 
ern line of frontier ; they are, however, by no means uniform or parallel 
to each other in their whole course, while innumerable branches, of various 
height and extent, strike off from each range in every point and direction. 
The intervals between the bases of the mountains are everywhere 


^ See note A, 
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S ifk “tte »m?.itotio«= that the greatest portion ot tie levol tad 

is generally to be met with i these spots, howeyot, m no 

oTif in fpw^eases equal, half a mile in breadth : the site ot the town of 

‘Srmagar, on the^anhs of the Alaknanda, is of this description, and is 

onlv 1 500 feet above the level of the sea. ^ 

W Tardi or included in this province, is very “ 

extent* under the Oarhwdl parganas it averages only from two to 
three miles, from the foot of the hills, while in it is no- 

where less than from 1*2 to 15 miles in breadth. :^om Koidwara, 

78° 20' to near Bhamauri, long. 79° 20', the is divided from 

Rohnhhandbyalowrange of hills, which contains 

of them practicable for wheel carriages; 

east and wst of these points, is wholly open to the plains. 

is at present only partially cultivated, and consists almost wholly of thick 

forest, of sal, sisd, and bamboos. , «• y j i. 

The quantity of land calculated for cultivation as afforded by 
is, within the hills, extremely small, and, in order therefore to remedy this 
deficiency, the sides of the mountains admitting of such an operj^ion, 
have been cut down into terraces rising above each other in le^ 1 
succession, and having their fronts supported by slight abutments of 
stones. These terraces necessarily vary in breadth and length, ^cording 
to the form and slope of the mountain on which, they are situated ; but, 
as a great portion of every mountain, more particularly near the summit 
and ridges, is not sufficiently productive to warrant the expense an 
labour of the operation, those spots are clothed with grass, and pnerally 
covered with forest, consisting chiefly of pines, oaks, and rhododendrons, 
whilst some parts, from their rocky^ and precipitous nature, are wholly 
barren, or only partially sprinkled with tufts of rank grass. 

A few lakes are to be found in various parts, the most remarkable ot 
which are Nami Tdl, BMm Tdl and Bau Kmtia situated in the 
Chahata district, near the Bhamauri pass. The first, which is the largest, 
measures one mile in length, and three-quarters of a mile in breadth. 
The water of this and other lakes is perfectly clear, being the produce ot 
internal springs, and the depth in the centre is represented as being ex- 
ceedingly great. The Himalaya range also presents several lakes, which 

are fed from the melted snow, ip ^ tx 

The bases of .the mountains are invariably separated from each other 

by streams of greater or less magnitude^ formed principally by tiie 

numerable springs and fountains wbieb pour down on each. side. Oi 
these the principal^ entitled to the rank of rivers^ commencing from the 
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iTorili-west^ are tlie Kali] or Manddhini^ tlie Buhengmga^ tlie Buli^ the 
Wmidahmi^ and the Pmdar^ all rising in the Himalaya^ and forming, 
after a junction with each other, the united stream of the Alahianda or 
Ganges, which river, in its course throughout the province from the depth 
and impetuosity of its current, is nowhere fordable. To the east, the 
Kdli^ the Bliauli^ the Gauri^ the Bdmganga and the Sa^yu, having also 
their origin in the Snowy Range, form, by their junction, the Sdrda^ or 
Gogra^ and in addition to these are the Rdmganga^ two N^ars, the Kosilla^ 
the 8uwal, the Gmm%U%^ the Ladhia and the Ballia, all of which derive 
their source from springs in the interior of the province. The small 
nullahs are extremely numerous, but do not merit particular detail. 

The hill rivers in their descent to the plains, immediately on entering 
the Tardiy lose a considerable portion of their body of water, and in 
numerous instances totally disappear at that point during the hot and 
cold season, when the bed of the river continues perfectly dry for the 
space of nine to ten miles, after which it again fills i while at the same 
distance from the hills numerous other petty nullahs are formed by the 
copious springs which gush out of the earth. These phenomena may be 
accounted for by the nature of the soil at the foot of the hills, which 
consists of a deep bed of alluvial shingle. 

It is by the beds of the rivers that access into this province, from the 
plains on the south, and from the table-land of Tartary on the north, is 
afforded, and the frequented passes into the hills from these points will 
always be found to follow, in the first instance, the opening formed by the 
course of some river, and those ghS,ts which have no facilities of this 
nature are invariably difficult, and rarely available for commercial inter- 
course. 

The passes through the Himalaya are Mdna, NUi^ Jowar^ Darma^ 
and BganSf which will he hereafter described when treating of Bhote ; 
the principal ghats of the plains frequented by trade are Bilasni^ Bhori^ 
Sigd/iiy CkoMy Koklwdraj Palpdr, BaUi^ and Kangr a, ixi Garhwdl ; Dhihuli^ 
Kota^ BJiamowri^ Binudeo, in Knmam. 

Besides these, there are many clior gh&ts leading to individual 
villages, and seldom travelled except by the neighbouring inhabitants. 

The roads of communication throughout the province consist merely 
of narrow foot-paths, which are only partially practicable for ladeo. 
cattle, while rocky precipices frequently present themselves, which are 
scarcely passable for cattle in any state. These paths, from the nature 
of the country, are seldom direct, but wind along the faces of the moun- 
tains or pass over them, according as facilities of ascent and descent are 
afforded. No attempt would appear to have been ever made by former 
governments to facilitate commercial intercourse by the construction of 
roads calculated for beasts of burthen ; fragments of old roads are to be 
met with leading to some of the principal temples, but, as they always 
proceed directly up the steepest acclivities by means of flights of stone 
steps, they could only have been intended for foot passengers. A road 
was also made under the Gorka government through the centre of the 
province from the Kdlh or Gogra^ to the Ahhmnda^ and passing through 
Almora to Srinagar , which formed the continuation of a military road of 
communication extending from Nipal, and was regularly measured and 
marked off with eoss stones ; the construction was left to the zamindars 
of the nearest villages, and therefore little more was done than repairing 
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th, existing p^h, it is, .itir™ 

cross-paths of the province. to keep any hind of road in 

the hills must ever have rendered it ifflcnlt ^ ^eep any 

tolerable repair, as at that season ® ^ ^cSion have been 
frequently take place Military ® to the posts of 

formed under the British i^g+s of Mamoim arxi Sirmdeo. 

Almora and P^^^oragarA, &vongh the ghats uAagA&t, while 

The latter road passes through the cantonment or 

• ^ ““-“f *>»“ 

:rf thf 

second is formed of successive layers of iimbeis, ^ 

£g .Uhed 

roadway, consisting ^ ^ ropes of about three feet in length. 

St" tiCe^ c^Wes form a balustrade to support 

fiSSfSsSSsfS 

of this kind necessarily requires a high height is 

+hi=! evident advantage may be wanting, the detieieney or nei 

SwHld by a lodenVlows, erected on the two banks oyer which the 

endf of the cables are passed. The fourth and 

consists merely of a single cable stretched across th^ . thrUsen-er or 

suspended a basket, traversing on a wooden ring; 

liacrcrao^e bcinsf placed in this basket, it is drawn across ^7 ^ , 

SteSb/me»..of a rope attooled to tie bottoms *10“^ 

a liinia* The too last deeoriptioiis ot bridge ore eonetro^ a y 

triflino- expense, as tbe ropes used are made of a silky_ spemes ot , 

whichls produced in abundance in every part of tbe province. ron ° 
briSi?,rs described in Turner’s “Tbil^t,” would 

used in this province at a remote period, hut no remains of them now 
eJil A considerable number of bridges (mnga^ have teen jected 
under the British Government, and many, from the want of jy 

in the timbers, have had to he renewed after three or four ye«s, so that 
it will no doubt be eventually, found advantageous to resort to the plan 
of iron chain bridges. 


H being derived from tlio Snnskrit term Manm. 
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The constant succession of falls and rapids^ Joined to the rocky 
nature of their beds^ renders the hill rivers impracticable for boats at any 
season, while during the rains a further obstacle is ‘^presented in the 
extreme impetuosity of the cnrrent. The only boat to be found within 
the bills is a small canoe, which plies as a ferry during six months of the 
year at &rmagm\ on the Alahianda, 

The buildings of every description throughout the province are con- 
structed of stone laid in clay. The private houses are usually of three or 
more storeys, having slated roofs with gable ends. In towns the lower 
storey forms the shop, and is left open towards the street, but in the 
interior this part is appropriated to the cattle. The wood used in buildings 
is commonly some description of pine; but where easily procurable, toon 
is preferred. The floors are made of clay beat down : in some parts of 
the province, where slates are not at hand, shingles or planks of pine 
are substituted for them in roofing. 

The temples are nearly all built in the same style of architecture ; the 
principal part, in which the idol is placed, consists of an octagon, from 
ten to twelve feet in diameter. From the height of eight or nine feet, the 
sides are made gradually to incline inwards, till they meet ; thus forming 
a cone, the apex of which is surmounted by an ornament in the style of 
a Turk^s cap, and has, sometimes, a slight square projecting roof, covered 
with slates or sheets of copper; in one side of the octagon is the door, 
and from this generally projects a small vestibule, having a pent roof 
of slate or copper, with a door of entrance in the gable end. 

The lanUsy or covered fountains, are not remarkable either for their 
size or beauty ; the bounty of nature, which has furnished innumerable 
springs on every mountain, renders excavation in search of water 
unnecessary, and all therefore that is required is a reservoir, enclosed in 
a small covered building, to secure the water from waste and contamina- 
tion. Such are the hauUs, built at the expense of individuals. A few are, 
however, to be met with, erected by former Rajas, which exhibit some 
architectural ornaments, being surrounded by light verandahs, supported 
by pillars, and having their interior decorated with sculpture. The con- 
struction of a hauU being considered a meritorious work, numerous 
buildings of this description are to be found in the neighbourhood of all 
villages, and along roads of particular resort. 

The only buildings which remain to be described are the forts, which, 
from the state of internal government under the ancient Rajas, were 
extremely numerous, but the greater number are now mere ruins. They 
were usually built of large blocks of hewn stones, neatly fitted to each 
other with loop holes in the walls for matchlocks, or small jinjals, and 
were always situated on the peak of some mountain, from which circum- 
stance no doubt they derived their name of kalangg. The choice of 
their position depended on the difficulties of approach, the steepness of 
the sides of the mountains, and thef proximity of water. The mountain 
towards the summit was rendered as perpendicular as possible by 
scarping, and, where the ridge approaching the peak admitted, a trench 
was dug across, which was passable only by means of a removable bridge. 
Having thus described the form and nature of the buildings in this 
province, the number and extent of its towns will now be noticed. 

The slender and diffused nature of the resources, joined to the 
difficulties of transport in these mountains by rendering the supply of 
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provisions to a large eommanity precarious^ mnst ever have checked the 
establishment of town or large villages. It was consequently^, at the 
immediate seat of government alone^ that a population to any extent 
was ever collected^ and such was the origin of Almora^ Srinagar^ C/mm^ 
pawat, and Joskimath, the only towns in this province* The latter, 
though never the place of residence of the actual sovereign, yet owed its 
existence to the presence of the Edwal, and the numerous establishment 
of the temple of Badrindik^ and as the Bdwal possessed absolute 
authority in the districts round Joshimath^ and had always the disposal 
of a considerable annual income, he may be considered in the light of 
a petty prince. With the exception of these four places, there is not 
a single place that can boast of a permanent bazar, or that contains 
120 houses. 

Almoray situated in lat. SO"" 24', long. 19"^ 39', is built on the top of 
a ridge running east and west, and elevated 5,400 feet above the sea ; it 
was founded, about three centuries and a quarter ago, by a Raja of the 
last dynasty, who at that period, having extended his dominion over the 
western districts, removed Ms court from Champ&wat to Almora^ as 
a centrical point of his kingdom. From the nature of its situation, it is 
confined to a single street, nearly three-quarters of a mile in length, 
paved'witli stone, and consisting of two bazars, divided from each other 
by Fort Almora, and the ancient palace of the Rajas, Detached houses, 
chiefly inhabited by Brahmins, are scattered along each face of the 
mountain below the town. At the western extremity, and immediately 
Joining on the town, are the lines of the regular troops, in the rear of which 
is the fortification now termed Fort Moira : at the eastern extremity is 
a small martello tower, called St, Marks. The palace of the Rajas 
consisted of a confused pile, thrown together in an irregular style, and, as 
the whole was in a state of considerable decay, it was in consequence 
knocked down, and the materials appropriated to the public works ; the 
principal part of the ground on which it stood is now occupied by the 
jail. There are several temples in Almora^ but none requiring any 
particular mention. By an enumeration in 1821 the number of houses 
in the town and suburbs was found to be 742, divided among the 
diffei’ent classes and castes as follows 


Hindus— « 

Brahmins . . 
Merchants and bankers , 
Goldsmiths , 

Petty traders , 

Dancing girls 
Hot engaged in trade 


228 

184 

40 

63 

53 

19 

577 


Boms—. , 


Stonecutters 

61 

Masons and carpenters 

33 

Blacksmiths 

27 

Coppersmiths . 

8 

Curriers , 

8 


127 


Mabomedan s — 

Tradesmen . ;V7 
Hot engaged in 
trade - . 18 - 

76 


The number of inhabitants will hereafter be detailed under the head 
of Population* 

The kacheri and other civil buildings are at Almora^ but the houses 
of the civilians are at SdwalMgky whieh is considered as the civil station, 
and at which the provincial battalion is cantoned : this place is five miles 
north of Almora^ The town of Almom^ from having become the station 
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for the regular troops and the civil establishments^ has^ during the last 
sis years^ much increased in the number of its inhabitants^ and many 
new houses have been erected during this period. Under the Goorkha 
government the town was fast hastening to decay. 

Srinagar, the ancient capital of Qarlmdly is situated in lat. 14'^ 
long. 78° 37', and is built in a valley on the bank of the Alahiancla, the 
principal branch of the Ganges. It owes its origin to an ancestor of the 
present Raja of GarJmdl^ who about three centuries past, having estab- 
lished the monarchy of Garkwdl^ founded the town of Srinagar, and 
established it as the capital. 

As the whole trade of Garhwdl soon centered there, it would appear 
at one period to have attained a very flourishing condition, and far 
exceeded Almora in extent and population ; but, during the last twenty 
years, this town has suffered most severely from the successive calamities 
of earthquake, floods and invasion, and to these must now be added the 
decrease of trade : by the recent partition of Garhwdl, it has lost all 
share in the trade of that portion of the country made over to the Raja, 
while the greater part of the traffic from the eastern district, which 
formerly centered in Srinagar, now flows direct through the more con- 
venient passes of Kumaun, From these causes, the merchants are daily 
deserting to Almora ox Tiri (the capital of the Raja), and the few who 
remain are retained there principally by the influx of pilgrims who an- 
nually pass through the town in their route to Badrmdth, The town 
contains one bazar, running north and south. In 18^1, the number of 
houses was 562, distributed as follows : 


Boms 

Makomedans 


fBrahmins 

} Merckants and goldsmitks 
-{ Dancing girls 
} Gosaeens. 

kPettj traders and not engaged in 


Hindus 


The number of Hindu temples is very great : nearly forty receive 
allowances from the government, hut none of these buildings are deserv- 
ing of description. The palace of the Raja must once have been a hand- 
some structure, and considering the poverty of the country and difiSculties 
of building here, is certainly deserving of admiration. It consisted of 
an extensive quadrangle, having three grand fronts, each four storeys 
high, with projecting porticoes, the whole of the lower part being pro- 
fusely ornamented with sculpture neatly executed. The materials consist 
of large wrought blocks of a close-grained black stone, laid in mortar. 
The greater portion of this building has been thrown down by earth- 
quakes, and the three porticoes abovementioned are now alone standing. 
The native establishments for the revenue and police of the western half 
of the Garhmdl districts are stationed in Srinagar, aud there are two 
las and a canoe for crossing the Alaknanda established, and in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the town. 

Chamfdwat in long. 79'’ 28 V Int. 19*, elevated 5,470 
feet above the sea, is situated in the ditoict of Kali Kumaun, near 
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the extremity of the province: it was orig-inally a village, the 
residence of the principal zammd^r of that quarter, but became, 
between six and seven centuries past, the capital of a small independent 
principality, established by the zamindar in question, out of the 
wrecks of the KMtar monarchy destroyed, at that period : it subsequently 
became the entrepot for the trade of Tartary, passing from the Dhafmagliat 
to Belhary/wL^e plains j and to this circumstance must be ascribed 
its continued existence as a town, and its retention of a bazar, after it 
had ceased to he the residence of the court. The present number of 
houses is sixty-one, of which forty-six are shops : the ancient palace of 
the Rajas, and the fort in which it stood, are now a heap of ruins. The 
kacheriof the Talisildar, for the eastern districts of is stationed 

here, and three miles north of the town, at a place called Loliagh&t^ is a 
military cantonment, at which is stationed a force for the protection of 
the frontier. Another post of the same kind is established twenty-two 
miles north of Lohaghdty at Pithoragafh. Two small fortifications have 
been recently erected at these posts, 

JosUmathf long. 79° 3^', lat. 30° 33', is situated near the junction of 
the Bishenganga and BAauli (branches of the Ganges) , and is elevated 
7,500 feet above the sea. The Rdwal^ and other attendants of the 
temple of Badrindth, reside here during half the year, when the temple 
is blocked up with snow. There are 119 houses, distributed as 
follows : — Brahmins, 21 ; Merchants, 14 ; Cultivators, 68 ; Dorns, 16. 

Some trade is carried on from this town with Tartaiy through the 
Mam dindi Niii ^2isses. - 

Bdgemr, situated at the eonfiux of the river Sarjii and Gomati^ 
long. 79° 35', lat. 29° 50', contains a bazar consisting of forty-two 
shops, which are all the property of the Almora merchants, erected solely 
with a view to the Tartar trade, two considerable fairs taking place here 
annually : as these houses are only inhabited during two or three months 
in the year, they must be considered rather as coming under the 
description of a temporary gunj^ than of a town. From the great 
improvement in the Tartar trade, within the last six years, the number 
of houses in this place has greatly increased. 

Some notice of the size of the villages may now he taken. From the 
nature of the arable land in this province, as already described, it rarely 
occurs that such quantity exists in any one spot, as to require the labor 
of a large resident population : the villages are, consequently, with a few 
exceptions, universally small, and are, in fact, nothing more than 
detached hamlets, scattered along the sides and bases of the mountains, 
wherever facilities for cultivation are afforded. 

The total of inhabited villages and hamlets, as will be seen by the 
accompanying statement (^), amounts to 9,034, while the whole number 
of houses contained in them is only 44,569, giving an average of nearly 
five bouses to each village. The number of hamlets consisting of one 
house is very great, while only 25 villages are to be found in the pro- 
vince which exhibit more than 50 houses, and the largest village 
exhibits 115 houses. On this head, I regret that it is not in my power 
to offer more certain information than such as is derived from "an esti- 
mate of the average of inhabitants to each house throughout the pro- 
vince. An attempt was made to ascertain the amount by actual 
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enumeration^ and, as far as related to the towns, this measure was 
executed without difficulty, but in the interior, obstacles occurred which 
rendered the attempt nugatory. The revenue officers, from the extent of 
their jurisdictions, and the smallness of their establishments, were 
necessitated to call in the aid of the Kamms and Simas ^ and the 
returns furnished through this assistance exhibited such extraordinary 
incongruity, both with respect to the proportion of males and females, 
and to the average rate of inhabitants to each house in different villages, 
that no fSiance could be placed on them. This inaccuracy must be 
ascribed, no doubt, to a suspicion on the part of the landholders, that 
the information was required solely with a view to some fiscal arrange- 
ment, as under the former government the amount of the cultivating 
population had formed one of the principal grounds in the adjustment of 
the village assessment. A recourse to the mode now adopted was, there- 
fore, found to be unavoidable ; and it remains to consider the principle 
on which the estimated average has been founded. 

The state of population in the towns does not afford an exact criterion 
on which to form a judgment of that in the interior, as the inhabitants of 
the former, from the difficulties of procuring grain, are compelled to 
maintain a part of their family in villages. To this cause must be 
ascribed the smallness of the average exhibited in Almora and Srinagar ^ 
the former being five and a half, and the latter not quite four and a 
quarter to each house, a rate which by no means corresponds with the 
size of the houses, or can be reconciled to the custom of the country. 
The erection of a house, from the nature of its materials, requires a very 
considerable outlay : this consideration tends greatly to check the 
subdivision and separation of families, and many generations are 
constantly to be found residing under the same roof. Under these 
circumstances, the proportion now assumed, of six and a half residents 
to each, house, will not perhaps be thought excessive. Taking, there- 
fore, the number of houses in Kumaun^ and the annexed parganas of 
Qarhwdl, as exhibited in statement {A) at 44,569, the above average will 
yield a population for the interior, including Bhote, of ^89,698 souls. To 
this must be added the inhabitants of the towns, amounting to 7,848, 
and if a further addition of 4,000 be made for troops, camp followers, 
and civil establishments, the total of the residents in the province may be 
estimated at 300,046, giving about 27i to the square mile. As, however, 
one-third of the province, consisting of -^ths snow in the north, and 
-J^th tarai in the south, is almost wholly uninhabited, the proportion in the 
remaining parts will be about 404 persons to the square mile. The 
proportion of Mahomedans is extremely small, as they are only to be 
found in the towns of Almora and Srinagar^ and in two or three villages 
along the ghats to the plains ; the former amount to 494, and the latter 
to 154 ; to these may be added the troops and camp followers of the same 
sect, estimated at 100, and the total will then stand at 748. 

A detail of the inhabitants of the towns is here subjoined 

Houses, Males. Peroales, ChUdreu. 

Almora . . . 742 1,36& 1,178 968 

Srinagar . . . 561 945 887 512 

Champawat . . . 61 338 (details not given). 

Joshimath . . . 1^ 225 322 101 
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The great proportion of females to males in the latter town may bo 
ascribed to the number of female slaves, the property of the temple of 
Badfinath. ^ ^ 

On the zoology of the province, it is not pretended to offer scientific 
descriptions, but merely to notice any peculiarities to he found among the 
animals in these mountains. The animals of the Bhdhar or Tardi are 
too well known to require any notice ; but it may be stated that the 
elephants in that quarter are numerous, and many of the herds are 
represented by the zamindars as very large. A few of these animals are 
annually caught by means of htmki elephants at the expense of the 
Nawab of Bdm^pitf. The practice of digging pits is forbidden, and as the 
elephants are now little molested, it is to be hoped that they may, at 
some future period, prove available to the service of the State. The 
domestic animals are the same as in the plains, but of smaller size : 
horses and asses must, however, be excepted, for of the former there are 
only a few ponies, which are imported from Tartary, and of the latter 
there are none. The hill sheep have invariably short tails like deer. 
Further notice will be taken of the cattle, when on the subject of agricul- 
ture. The wild animals are tigers, by whom great numbers of people are 
annually destroyed, leopards, bears, jackals, wild cats, weasels, flying 
squirrels, moles, porcupines, rats and mice, monkeys (two varieties, the 
handaf and langur) . The beasts of chase are wild boars, and five species 
of deer) two, the jarao and sai^ao^ large ; and three, the thdr or chamois, 
the gJdrar^ and the hhahar^ small) ; also hares. The animals peculiar to 
the Himalaya will, hereafbei*, be noticed in a separate article. Among 
the birds are, one eagle, vultures, kites, hawks, ravens, crows, daws, jays, 
wood-peckers and an endless variety of small birds. The game birds are 
pheasants (five varieties, all differing from the Europe), jungle fowl, 
partridges (three sorts), quails, woodcocks, peacocks, snipe and wild 
fowls. The latter, as well as other aquatic birds, are very rare, owing, in 
all probability, to the rapidity of all the mountain rivers. The common 
barn-door fowl is bred by the inhabitants of low castes. 

' Reptiles are by no means numerous. The snakes are of three or four 
kinds, hut all harmless excepting the cohm capella : this last is, 
however, only to be met with in low hot situations, such as Srinagar , 
Almora^ Piihoragarh, where fatal accidents occasionally occur from its 
bite. This remark applies also to scorpions, those on the tops of the 
mountains being very small, with little or no venom. The remaining 
reptiles are gosamps^ armadillos, lizards, asps, frogs, toads, &e.* 

The rivers and lakes in these hills offer very few varieties of fish, not 
probably exceeding seven or eight, among which are the trout and eel : 
alligators and turtles are not found higher than the Tarai. Land crabs 
are common. The rivers, for some distance from the Himalaya, are 
entirely free from every description of fish, owing, probably, to the cold- 
ness of the water from the snows. 

The insects are extremely numerous, but offer no new or peculiar 
varieties* and it will therefore be sufficient to mention the bees, which 
are of two kinds. The domestic bee varies only in size from that of 
Europe, being considerably smaller. The hives for their reception, 
which are to be met with in almost every village, consist merely of a log 


* See note B (page 42). 
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of wood, hollowed out, and the ends stopped with pieces of hoards filled 
in, and so fastened as to admit of being easily removed. A swarm of 
bees being pr . cured in the common mode, the hive is then built into 
one of the outer walls of the house, and a small hole is made at one 
end for the egress and ingress of the bees. When the honey is consi- 
dered as ready, the bees are driven out by a continued knocking on the 
inner end of the hive, the hole of entrance is then stopped to prevent their 
immediate return, and the board at the back being removed, the honey 
is taken out ; after which the hive is restored to its original state, and 
the bees suffered to re-take possession. The quantity of wax afforded 
by these bees is trifling ; the honey is, however, remarkably white and 
fine-flavoured. The wild bee, which exactly corresponds with the humble 
bee of Europe, builds its nest on the rocks and in the caves at the base 
of the snowy mountains : as their honey is not an object, the nests 
are not taken till voluntarily evacuated, and, being thus unmolested, the 
bees continue, year after year, to build at the same spot. The nests 
in question yield from two to eight seers of wax each. It may be re- 
marked that locusts rarely visit these hills : some considerable flocks 
made their appearance in 1820, after an interval of twenty years, but 
they were almost immediately destroyed by rain. 

As the diversity of temperature and climate to be found at the 
various degrees of elevation on the mountains tends- so greatly to 
multiply the varieties of vegetable products, some description of the 
former appears requisite. 

The heat is generally moderate, as will be seen from the annexed 
statement of the average range of the thermometer in the shade, 
throughout the twelve months : 




7 A. M. 

2 P. M, 


7 a. m. 

2 p. -sr. 

January 


35° 

47^° 

Julj . . 

... 72° 

78° 

February 


37° 

55'^ 

August 

. . . 720 

79° 

March 


. . 46° 

61° 

September 

... 67® 

75°. 

April 

. • 

, . 54“ 

66° 

October 

. . . 55° 

69° 

May 


. . 67° 

73° 

November 

... 42® 

60° 

^ uiie 

. . < 

. . 73° 

76° 

December . 

. . . 34° 

62° 


These observations were taken at Edwalbdgk^ an elevation of 3,887 
feet above the sea. The heat necessarily diminishes as the height in- 
creases. / Almora^ which is, as already stated, 5,400 feet above that 
level, the difference is between two and three degrees less than the 
above average, and so on in proportion. During the cold season, on 
the contrary, from the greater evaporation, the thermometer, before sun- 
rise, is always lowest in the valleys, and the frost more intense there than 
on hills of moderate height (that is, below 7,000 feet), while at noon 
the sun is more powerful. The extremes, in twenty-four hours, have 
been more than once 18° and 51°, being a difference of 33°, an inequality 
which proves destructive of horticulture and highly injurious to trees 
until they have attained a certain age, after which they are no longer 
affected by such changes. Snow by no means falls equally every season.; 
the natives fix every third year as likely to be snowy. No year, however, 
passes without its partial occurrence. The snow never lies but on the 
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mountain tops and [ridges, and from thence it soon disappears, nnless 
sheltered from the sun by forests : where the latter are thick, it remains 
many months. It may, in most years, be found on the summit of the 
Qhagiif range, between Almora and the plains, so late as the middle of 
vMay.' 

No month in the year is without rain : the periodical season for its 
fall is from the middle of June to the middle of September, and there 
usually occur five or six days of continued rain in the end of February 
or beo*inning of March. During the remainder of the year it is partial 
and uncertain. In April and May the rain is usually attended with 
violent storms of thunder and of hail From the result of observations 
made with a pluviometer at Eawalbagh, it may he assumed that, one 
year with another, the average quantity of rain in the twelve months 
is beweeii forty and fifty inches. Thunder is frequent and always loud ; 
buildings are often struck, and lives occasionally destroyed, by lightning. 

The soil on the ridges and sides of the mountains is generally poor 
and stony, while the depth of earth is seldom great, and rock is com- 
monly to be met with at a few feet from the surface : in such situations, 
therefore, the aid of frequent supplies of manure is required to renew 
the fertility of the land. 

In the valleys, which consist almost wholly of alluvial soil, deposited 
by the rivers, or washed down from the mountains by the rains, the 
land is tolerably productive, though not to be compared with that in 
the Tarai or the plains. 

Among the trees, the most numerous are the pines, affording eight 
varieties, some of them remarkable for their size and qualities. The 
oak also offers six or seven species, all differing from the Europe oak, 
with the exception of the ilex, which is similar. To these may be 
added the rhododendron (two sorts, white and red), horse chestnut, toon, 
&c., an endless variety, some common to the plains, and others peculiar to 
the hills. The fruit trees include the apple, pear, apricot, cherry, w'alnut, 
pomegranate, mulberry, peach, mango, guava, orange, lemon (two kinds), 
citron (four kinds), plantain, arbutus, or tree strawberry, raspberry, bar- 
berry, grape wine, blackberry, and giwain^ besides some peculiar to the hills, 
as the hhamora, and the cldri or butter tree, which produces a small edible 
fruit in the shape of a pear, containing a stone, from the kernel of wdiieh is 
formed the butter, while from the saccharine matter contained in the 
flowers a species of sugar is also manufactured. To conclude the list of 
fruits, the strawberry, the water melon and pumpkin, may be added. 
Among the shrubs it will be only necessary to mention the dog-rose and 
hawthorn from the bark of which paper is manufactured, and the 

dalchini (the wild cinnamon) . Garden vegetables were confined to onioin^, 
turnips, sweet potatoes, egg plants, and cucumbers, all remarkable for 
their size and flavor ; spinach was also much cultivated. Potatoes have 
now been introduced with partial success, hut the greater number of 
Europe vegetables have been found to thrive extremely well. The flowers 
are extremely numerous; the most remarkable are lilies (many varieties), 
flags, peonies, wild tulips, &c., &c. 

Hitherto the only minerals discovered are the coarse metals, namely, 
copper, iron, and lead. The copper is produced in many parts of the 
province, though not always in the same species of soil, the matrix in 
some of the mines being a dark sandy stone, and in others a white soapy 
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rock. The principal mines now worked, are Qangoli and &ifa^ in Knmmm^ 
Nagpur, and Shtmpoor, in GarJmdl, Each mine consists of a hori- 
zontal shaft, mn into the side of a mountain : these shafts are about 3| 
feet high by 2| feet wide, and have their floors gradually declining 
towards the mouth, to prevent the water from lying and accumulating. 
Where a rich vein is discovered, traverses of the same description as the 
shaft are struck off, and when the ore is exhausted a new mine is com- 
menced near the old one. This measure is adopted also when the old 
mine, from earthquake or other cause, becomes blocked up by the fall- 
ing-in of the roof. Some of these shafts are carried for a very consider- 
able distance into the bosom of the mountain. The period of mining is 
during the cold and hot weather, when the produce is collected at the 
mouth of the pit, where it is washed by the women and children, a small 
stream being always conveyed thither for the purpose : the clean ore is 
then carried to the houses of the miners, where the greater part remains 
for smelting till the rainy season. Two or three men only are employed 
in working at the same ’ time, and these are relieved every hour. The 
ore is brought out of the mine on buffalo hides, which are dragged along 
the ground by boys, with a rope tied to one end, and passed round their 
bodies. The instruments used are merely hammers, small iron wedges, 
and crow bars ; strips of turpentine fir are used for light. The copper 
usually sells on the spot for sixty rupees the maund. 

Iron exists in all parts of the province, and as the process of extract- 
ing it is extremely simple, a great number of mines are constantly 
worked. The ore is found near the surface, in extensive strata of rocks, 
but varying very materially in appearance at different mines. In pre- 
paring the iron, the ore is, in the first instance, broken small, and roasted 
by the miners, until the whole quantity adheres together, forming a 
single mass : in this state it is delivered by them, for the further pro- 
cess, to the blacksmiths, by whom the roasted ore is once more broken 
small, and then exposed in crucibles to a strong heat, sufficient to fuse 
the vitreous matter, which runs off through a hole left for that purpose. 
The metal remains in the crucible, and is then beaten up into small bars 
for the market, where it sells at a price fluctuating between Rs. 8-8 and 
Rs. 4 per maund. The common produce at the different mines is from 
40 to 50 per cent. So imperfect, however, is the smelting, that from 
li to 1| is, subsequently, lost in working up this iron. 

Of lead, a few mines exist in the province, but none of them are 
worked. 

The rocks of the southern and midland parts of the province offer 
little variety, consisting almost uniformly of coarse mica, containing 
nodules of quartz, sandstone, and slate. In the northern districts, the 
prevailing kinds are granite, quartz in large masses, and white marble. 
Garnets, of an inferior description, are to be found everywhere embodied 
in quartz or mica. Rock crystal exists in plenty in the Eimalaga. 
Organic remains and fossil bones are also found in that part of the 
country ; the former consists of madrepores and salagrams ; the bones 
would appear to have belonged to some large animals of the ox species, 
probably the gak. Bitumen is found on the summits of many of the 
high mountains in the province ; it exudes from the crevices in the rock, 
and is of a dark black color, with a strong unpleasant odour. It is used 
in medicine by the natives under the name oi mlajiU 


■ 
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A ivhite saponaceous stone^ resembling and used for tbe same pur- 
poses as pipe clay, is produced in many places. In Garlmdl, various 
vessels are turned from, it^ which, when polished, have the appearance of 
marble. They retain liquid, hut being extremely brittle, are little used. 

If volcanic appearances are ever discovered, it will no doubt be in 
the Mlualaya range. A few hot "springs are to be met with in the passes 
through it • the heat of these vary \ one at Badrindth^ where it issues 
from the ground, shows a heat of 13 S'" Fahrenheit. The inhabitants resid- 
ing at the base of the i*ange in question state that smoke is occasionally 
seen to rise from the interior. The frequent occurrence of earthquakes 
renders it possible that some volcano is situated there, but the inacces- 
sible nature of the interior of the Himalaya must ever render it impos- 
sible to ascertain its existence by actual inspection. 

With respect to the origin of the inhabitants, recourse can only be 
had to vague traditions and conjectures. The country, from its situa- 
tion, must necessarily have been peopled from the tableland of Tartary ^ 
or the plains of Hindustan, Judging, however, from the personal ap- 
pearance of the inhabitants, their religion and language, the latter ap- 
pears the most probable, as, had the first settlers been Tartars, some 
communication would doubtlessly have been maintained with the mother 
country by subsequent migration from thence. The original occupants 
of the country, wherever they may have come, would appear to have 
been completely uncivilized, and wholly ignorant of agriculture and of 
the common arts of life. At a period, comparatively speaking not very 
remote, the celebrity of the Eimalaya, in the Hindu Mythology, by induc- 
ing a constant resort of pilgrims, led to the gradual colonization of the 
country, by natives of various parts of Hindustan, who introduced their 
religion and knowledge; and the country having, by these means, been 
rendered an object of competition, its invasion and conquest soon followed. 
Such are the current traditions, and their simplicity entitles them to 
consideration. 

Of the aborigines, a small remnant, pertinaciously adhering to the 
customs of their ancestors, are to be found in the Rawals or Rajis. They 
are now reduced to about twenty families, who wander in the rude free- 
dom of savage life, along the line of forests situated under the eastern 
part of the Himalaya in the province. In all probability the oiitcastes, 
or doms, are in part descendants from them ; a conjecture that is founded 
chiefly on two circumstances, first, the great difference in tlie personal 
appearance of the doms from the other inhabitants, many of the former 
having curly hair, inclining to wool, and being all extremely black ; and, 
secondly, the almost universal state of hereditary slavery in which the 
doms are found here. With the origin of this slavery, even the pro- 
prietors are unacquainted ; it may, however, easily be explained by suppos- 
ing a part of the aborigines to have been seized, and reduced to that 
condition by the first colonists abovementioned. 

The sanctity of the Eimalaya in Hindu Mythology by no means 
necessarily implies the pre-existenee of the Hindu religion in this pro- 
vince, as the enormous height and grandeur of that range, visible from 
the plains, would have been sufficient to recommend it as a scene for the 
penances of gods and heroes. ISbe worship of Vishnu'^ would appear to 
have been introduced into this province by Missionaries, from the 
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peninsula of India. All the most celebrated shrines and temples dedicated 
to the incarnations of that deity, owe their undoubted foundation to the 
former princes of that quarter, and to the present moment these temples, 
including Baclrindth^ Keddmdtk^ Raghimdth^ at Beopragdg^ Nafsinh^ at 
Joshimathy are exclusively administered to by priests, natives of 
the peninsula. To the polytheism of the Hindu creed has been here 
superadded a variety of local superstitions, and the great bulk of the 
population are now Hindus in prejudices and customs, rather than in 
religion. Every remarkable mountain, peak, cave, forest, fountain and 
rock has its presiding demon or spirit, to which frequent sacrifices are 
offered, and religious ceremonies continually performed by the surround- 
ing inhabitants at small temples erected on the spot. These temples 
are extremely numerous throughout the country, and new ones are daily 
erecting ; while the temples dedicated to Hindu deities, in the interior, 
are, with a few exceptions, deserted and decayed. The ceremonies pecu- 
liar to the local deities are uninteresting : on particular festivals, danc- 
ing forms a principal part, when the dances are performed by any number 
of men, who move round in a circle with various contortions, their mo- 
tions being regulated by the slow measure of song, which is sung by the 
leader of the party, the rest joining in the chorus. 

The former government, together with the principal people of the 
province and the inhabitants of the towns, professed the pure Hindu 
Brahminical tenets. Either from the absence of any intimate connec- 
tion with Mahomedan powers, or from an abhorrence of the excess 
committed by Mahomedan invaders against the Brahminieal worship, 
in this and other countries, strong prejudices were ever entertained 
against that sect. The profession of the Mahomedan religion was 
rather tacitly permitted than openly tolerated, in both Kumaun and 
Garlmdlj and no public processions, tazw, &e., were ever suffered to 
take place either at Almora or Srinagar^ at which places only Maho- 
medans are to be found in any number. 

The institution of caste exists here, among the upper ranks, in its 
utmost rigour, , and any infringement of its ordinances or restrictions is 
immediately followed by degradation, nor can a restoration to the 
privileges of caste be obtained, but by undergoing various prescribed 
penances, agreeable to the nature of the offence.. In the interior, the 
inhabitants are comprised under three classes only, Brahmins, Rajpoots, 
and Dorns : in the towns, other castes and branches are to be found. 
The principal classes of Brahmins are Joshis^ FanthSy and Pmtdes in 
Kumaun, and Kkanddru and BohhaU in Garhwal,* all of which are 
extremely scrupulous and prejudiced. Among the lower ranks of Brah- 
mins, great latitude is taken in regard to labour, food, &c., and their 
claim to the distinction of that caste is, in consequence, little recognized : 
the mass of the labouring population, from similar causes, have still 
less pretensions to the designation of Rajpoots, which they assume. 
The doms are of course outcasfces, and to them are left the whole of 
the inferior trades, — ^those of carpenters, masons, blacksmiths, copper- 
smiths, quarriers, miners, tailors, musicians, &c., and by them also are 
performed the most menial ofidces. 

The ceremonies and periods at which marriages are concluded are 
almost wholly similar to those followed by the Hindus in the plains. 
A sum of money is, however, invariably paid by the suitor to the 
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nearest relation of the bride^ a practice reprobated in the plains. This 
sum varies from twenty-five to a thousand rupees^ according to the 
rank and property of the parties, and from this amount^ are defrayed 
the expenses of the marriage ceremonies, and of the bidders portion. 
In equal marriages, among the high, classes of landholders and mer- 
chants, and among the Brahmins, the disbursement generally exceeds 
the sum received from the bridegroom. In case of second and subse- 
quent engagements entered into by persons of this description, the 
new bride is received on terms of inferiority to the first wife, and the 
dower ^ and other expenses, are less proportionate to the sum paid. The 
latter observation applies to all contracts of this nature, which take 
place in the remaining classes of the population, such transactions being, 
in point of fact and custom, one of regular sale, conveying to the 
husband and his heirs the free and disposable property in the person 
of the wife, a right which, though now not recognized, was, under the 
former governments, daily put in practice. 'When the means of the 
suitor are insufficient to satisfy the demands of the parents, an equi- 
valent is sometimes accepted in the personal services of the former for 
a given period of years. The marriage is completed on the signing of 
the contract, and at its expiration the contractor is at liberty to carry 
away his wife. 

The custom of many brothers having one wife in common has long 
ceased to be practised in any parts of this province, but the widow of 
an elder brother is commonly remarried to the next brother. 

The dead bodies are here burnt, with the usual Hindu ceremonies. 
Where death may have ensued from any disorder supposed to be con- 
tagious, the body is usually buried in the first instance, and, after the 
lapse of two or three months, the remains are dug up and burnt on a 
pile. Satis were numerous under the former government, but have now 
greatly decreased, and the annual average does not now amount to three. 
As this practice is now confined wholly to the Rajpift families of the 
highest class (which are by no means numerous), it may be expected 
to become daily more rare. The other classes have almost invariably 
proved most ready to listen to the persuasions of the public native 
officers, and have been satisfied with the salvo offered to their character, 
by the ostensible intention and preparation without proceeding to the 
completion of the sacrifice. 

There are no public institutions of the nature of schools, and private 
tuition is almost wholly confined to the upper classes. The teachers are 
commonly Brahmins, who impart to their scholars the mere knowledge 
of reading, writing, and accounts. The children of respectable Brah- 
mins are also taught Sanscrit, and are occasionally sent to Benares to 
complete their studies, where they pass through the usual course of 
Hindu education, consisting of theology, astronomy, judicial astrology, 
and sometimes medicine. The Pundits here, however, by no means 
appear to excel in any one of these branches, as the most learned usually 
resort to the courts of the Hindu native princes in the plains. The 
colloquial language is pure Hindi, derived chiefly from the Sanscxdt, 
without any admixture of Persian, The terminations and punctuations 
are, however, extremely corrupt, more particularly in the northern par- 
ganas. The language mQ^ ixx GmAwdl differs very considerably from 
that of Knuaun, The bulk of the population in both parts are, however, 
aoqfiaiuted with' Hmdustam, jpoken'ih the plains. 
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Ib tlie division of time, the Hindu mode is exclusively followed^ 
and tbe years in use are also Hindu,, being the and Tiie 

latter is the most generally adopted in written documents : it differs 
from the sambat by a period of thirty-five years. 

The religious establishments are numerous, and the lands assigned 
for their support amount to about one-fifteenth of the total arable lands 
of the province. Under the former government, large sums were dis- 
tributed on particular occasions and festivals to the temples of the 
favourite deities, a few of which will be here particularly noticed. 

The shrine of Badrindth^i dedicated to an incarnation of Vishnu, and 
one of the most sacred in the Hindu mythology, is situated within the 
Himalaya, in the Mdna pass, immediately below tlie village of that 
name. The temple is built on the bank of the Bishenganga, immediately 
over the site of a hot spring, the existence of which no doubt led to 
the original selection of this remote spot. The present building, a 
modern erection, is small and neat, the material being a hard white 
stone, and the roof formed of copper tiles. The constant danger from 
avalanches renders a contracted style of building indispensable, and 
even with these precautions many former temples have been over- 
whelmed and destroyed. The Rdwal, or chief priest, who admiuisters 
this institution, is invariably a Brahmin from the Carnatic or Malabar 
coast, no other description of Brahmin being allowed to touch the idol. 
To prevent any inconvenience or cessation of the religious rights in the 
event of the sickness or death of the Rdwal, a Brahmin of the same 
caste remains in attendance at loshimaih The Rdwal has a regular 
establishment of Vizirs and Secretaries, Treasurers, See., to manage the 
temporal concerns of the institution, and, under the former Rajas, this 
personage exercised supreme and uncontrolled authority in the villages 
attached to the temple. The shrine, notwithstanding its extraordinary 
sanctity is far from rich. The idol is adorned with only one jewel, a 
diamond of moderate size, in the middle of its forehead, while the whole 
paraphernalia, including ornaments, dresses, gold and silver utensils, 
&e., do not exceed Rs. 5,000 in value. As some explanation of this 
comparative poverty, it may be stated that, on the Goorkha invasion of 
GarJmdl, the Eaja took jewels and plate to the amount of Rs. 50,000 
as a loan from the temple. The revenues of the temples are derived 
from two sources : the offerings of votaries, and the rents of assigned 
lands; but the difficulties of access by checking the resort of rich 
pilgrims renders the first branch less productive than might have been 
expected. The season of pilgrimage commences at the beginning of 
May, when the temple is opened, and concludes in November, ^ when it 
is again closed : in ordinary years the number of pilgrims varies from 
seven to ten thousand, of which, however, the greater portion are Jogis 
and Byragis. The offerings in such years amount to between Rs. 4,000 
and Rs- 5,000, but at the Mm, and half Mm, the numbers and receipts 
are proportionably greater. In 1820 the pilgrims who reached the 
temple amounted to 27,000, while many thousands turned back from 
the fear of the cholera which then raged in Qarliwdl, or fell sacrifices 
to that distemper on the road. The receipts at the same time were 
Rs, 15,750, exclusive of gold and silver ornaments and vessels to the 

^ See note C, page 4^# 
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value of near Rs. 3,000 more. The revenue derived from land by no 
means corresponds with the number of villages with which the temple 
is endowed. The institution possesses no less than villages, liO 
in Garhw&Uni 56 in Kumaun. Of the former, many are large and 
populous, and were acquired rather from the poverty than the piety ot 
the former Rajas, having been assigned in satisfaction oi considerable 
loans. The rents are paid partly in produce aud partly in money, 
agreeably to the specification in the original grants. As the proprietors 
of these villages were almost nniversally Brahmins, the assessment was 
fixed in permanency at a very low rate in the deeds in question. Ihe 
value of the proceeds of every description from these villages may be 
estimated at Rs. 2,000: Rs. 1,600 from GarJiwdl, aud Rs. 500 from 
Kumaun. The expenditure is regulated, in some ^ measure, by the 
receipts, and consists chiefly in the support of the Rawal and numerous 
establishment, in the daily distribution of food and alms to ^ pilgrims^ 
and in the regular allowances to Brahmins on various festivals. In 
ordinary years the disbursements exceed, by a few hundred rupees, 
the gross income, as above estimated, at between R.s. 6,000 and 7,000, in 
which case the deficiency is supplied by loans, which are liquidated 
by the surplus proceeds of productive years. In the year 
sum of Rs. 7,500 was in this manner devoted to clear off former 
incumbrances. These statements have been formed from the original 
detailed accounts, which, from the various checks that exist in thmr 
formation, must be generally accurate. During the winter months 
the temple is blocked up and covered with snow, and the attendants 
remove to Pandkesar and JosJiimatht . , 

The temple of Keddrnath^ similarly situated in the Himalaya, is also 
dedicated to an incarnation of Vishnu. The present building is larger 
and handsomer than that at Badri, and has only recently been completed 
at the expense of Kajee Amer Singh and liis family. The here 

is also invariably a native of the Malabar coast, of the^ Lingam sect. 
He does not, however, perform the religious ceremonies in person, but 
resides constantly at TJhkmaih, and sends his deputy (of the same^ class} 
to Kedarnath. The season of pilgrimage and the number of pilgrims 
are nearly the same at both temples, a previous visit to Kedarnath be- 
ing considered a necessary preparation to the pilgrimage to BadrinML 
A few pilgrims annually devote themselves to destruction there, eitlier 
by precipitating themselves from the summit of a particular rock, or by 
penetrating into the Himalaya till overwhelmed in the snow. The re- 
ceipts and disbursements of this temple may be taken at one- third of 
those of Badrindih. There are also several charitable endowments, for 
distribution of food to pilgrims proceeding to Keddrndih and Badrindth, 
which are supported by lands exclusively assigned for the purpose, the 
greater part during the Goorkha government, at each of which the 
pilgrims receive one day^s food either going or returning. 

The village of Pnchasao, in the Jewar Pass, is in SadawaH for pil- 
grims proceeding to Lake Manasarovara. 

Kamaleswar Srinagar, and Jageswar near Almora, are the only 
other religious establishments in this province which deserve considera- 
tion from the extent of their endowments. 


* See note 0, page 43. 
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remaining temples, holding one or more villages, are extremely 
iiumerous. Eaj Raj eswari m Dewalgarhy Garhodl, an animal 

allowance from Government, amounting to Es. 652, and several other 
temples at Srinagar and Almora also enjoy each a small money pension* 

The junctions of all large streams offer sacred objects for pilgrimage, 
of these the principal are Deo^ragdg^ Rudrapraydgy Kanipraydg , NancU 
pragdg, and Buliaiipmgdg, situated at the confluence of the Ganges, with 
the BMgirathiy Mandikhdy FindaTy NandaJcinil and Bishengangay re- 
spectively. 

BdgesaTy at the junction of the Gumti^ and RamemaVy at the junc- 
tion of the Rdmganga with the SarjWy respectively, are most celebrated 
in Ewmawiiy and have each their periodical fairs. 

The Government consisted of a simple monarchy, but the power of 
the sovereign was, in point of fact, far from absolute, being ever controlled 
in a greater or less degree by the will of the aristocracy. 

The latter, from the poverty of the country, was confined to a small 
number, consisting merely of the civil and military officers of the State, 
and of a few principal landholders. Many of the chief offices of govern- 
ment, comprising Diwans, Daftaris, Bhandaris, Vizirs, Foujdars, Negis, 
and Thokdars, had become hereditary in particular families, a circum- 
stance which rendered the influence of their holders boundless in their 
several departments. The Eaja^s authority was still further circum- 
scribed by tbe corrupted state of feudal tenure which existed here. The 
country was allotted in separate divisions for the payment of troops, to 
the commander of which was entrusted the civil administration of the 
lands assigned. The revenues* of some districts were originally reserved 
for defraying the expenses of the court, but these had been nearly absorb- 
ed by grants to the junior members of the royal family, to the civil 
officers of government, and to the attendants of the court, all of whom, 
from the highest to the lowest, were supported and remunerated inland* 
A further alienation of the royal domains had taken place in the fre- 
quent donations to Brahmins and temples by successive Eajas, so that 
with these numerous deductions the actual amount of rents which 
reached the treasury was extremely small. 

A portion of the most fertile land in the neighbourhood of the capital 
was retained for the exclusive supply of grain to the Eaja, being culti- 
vated at bis own expense, but the principal source of the ordinary 
revenue of the sovereign consisted in the frequent offerings presented 
by his subjects at the several Hindu festivals, and on occasions of extra- 
ordinary disbursement, such as the marriage of tlie reigning prince^ 
or of his son or daughter, a general impost was levied to defray 
them from all the assigned lands of the country. With all these aids 
the sovereign was ever poor, and during some of the latest I'eigns was 
frequently reduced to absolute indigence and want : a fact confirmed 
to me by the present Eaja of Garkwdk The sovereign had the undoubt- 
ed prerogative of resuming all grants of land of every description,^ but 
as this right could only be enforced by the concurrence of the prevailing 
party in the State, its exercise afforded him little personal advantage, the 
resumed lands immediately passing to some one of the party in question 
-as the price of its assistance. 

The judicial administeition formed one source of the revenue of the 

’State* 
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In the interior, justice was administered in civil and petty criminal 

'Rfii'l’ci court under tlie supermtendence of the Diwan, j. j j. 4.1 

•’undertL goWnment the former duty was entrusted to the 

comSa^of the troops holding the 
executed hy the governor 

Som 'freseit i°n ttir Lpective assignments, they delegated their 
seldom present in rneu V <iues 

fa°w proce^ediiX at^’a specific sum, or remained accountable for the full 
rereiSs Tfcormsof investigation and decision under both govern- 
mente were the same. A simple vtvd voce examination of the paitiCb 
and their witnesses usually sufficed to elucidate the merits of the case 
and where doubts or contradictions occurred, an oath w^ admimsteied 
by laying the Harihans (a portion of the Mahabaraf), on the hea^d of the 
SpoTent In intricate such as disputes regarding boundaries, or 

where no ocular testimony could be.produced to substantiate the daim oi 
defence, recourse was had to ordeal, the modes of which will be Jijeafter 
noticed. The case being adjudicated, a copy of the judgment, undei the 
seal of the oflSeers composing the court, and witnessed by the by-standers, 
was delivered to the party in whose favor it had been “*1 

the losing party was, at the same time, subjected to a heavy fine, pio- 
portioned to his means, rather than to the value of the cause m action. 
Private arbiti-ation, ox pmchait, was frequently resorted to, moie paiti- 
cularly for the adjustment of mutua,! accounts among tiadeis, oi foi the 
division of family property among heirs. Claims, when nearly balanced, 
were sometimes decided by lot in the following manner; the names of 
the parties being written on separate slips of paper, these were rolled up. 
and laid in front of an idol in a temple, the priest of which was then 
employed to take up one of the rolled slips, and he whose name appeared 

‘’^^'cri^MToffences of magnitude were tried at the seat of government, 
and accusations might be proved or rebutted by ordeal. The usual 
punishments for almost every degree of crime were fines or confiscations, 
and even murder was rarely visited with death, the convict, if a Rajput, 
being heavily mulcted, and if a Brahmin, banished. Treason was, how- 
ever, generally punished capitally. u 

Grievous offences against the Hindu religion and system, such as the 
wilful destruction of a cow, or the infringement of the distinction of caste 
by a Dom, such as knowingly making use of a huhha,_ or any other utensil 
belonging to a Rajput or Brahmin, were also capital. The mode ot 
inflicting capital punishment was either by hanging or beheading ; the 
Goorkhas introduced impaling, and sometimes put convicts to death with 
the most cruel tortures. Under the Rajahs government, exertions were 
very rare, and confined almost wholly to prisoners of the Horn caste ; 
during the last government they became far more numerous and indis- 
criminate. In petty thefts, restitution and fine wme commonly the 
only penalties inflicted ; in those of magnitude, the offender was some- 
times subjected to the loss of a hand or ot his nose. Crimes of the latter 
description have ever in these hills been extremely rare, and did not call 
for any severe enactments. Aots of omission or commission^ involving 
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temporary deprivation of easte^ as also cases of criminal intercourse 
between parties connected within the degrees of affinity^ prescribed by 
the Hindu law, offered legitimate objects o£ fine. Adultery among the 
lower classes was punished in the same manner. Where, however, the 
husband was of rank or caste, the adulterer was commonly put to death, 
and the adultei^ess deprived of her nose. The revenge of the injury was, 
on these occasions, left to. the husband, who, by the customs of the 
country, and hy the existing principles of honour, was authorized and 
required to wash off the stain on his name hy the blood of the offending 
parties, and no lapse of time, from the commission or discovery of the 
crime, proved a bar to the exaction of this revenge. Convicts were occa- 
sionally condemned to labor on the private lands of the Raja, to whom 
they from that period became hereditary slaves. Criminals also settling 
at a royal village in the Tardi, call Gargaon^ received a free pardon, 
whatever might have been their offence. In cases of self-destruction, the 
nearest relations of the suicide were invariably subjected to a heavy fine. 

The most oppressive branch of the police, and that which proved 
the most fruitful source of judicial revenue, consisted in the prohibitions 
issued under the late government against numerous acts, the greater 
part of which were, in themselves, perfectly unobjectionable. The in- 
fringements of these orders were invariably visited with fines : indeed, 
they would appear to have been chiefly issued with such view, as among 
the many ordinances of this kind it may be sufficient to specify one 
wdiieh in Garkwdl forbade any woman from ascending on the top of a 
house. This prohibition, though apparently ridiculous, was, in fact, a 
very serious grievance : a part of the domestic economy hitherto left to 
the woman, such as dry ing grain, clothes, &c., is performed there, and 
firewood and provision for immediate consumption are stored in the same 
place, and the necessity for men superintending these operations, by with- 
drawing them from their labour in the fields, was felt as a hardship. 

Three forms of ordeal were in common use: 1st, the gola^dip^ 
which consists in receiving in the palms of the hands, and carrying to a 
certain distance, a red hot bar of iron ; 2nd, the harai-dip, in which 
the hand is plunged into a vessel of boiling oil, in which case the test 
of truth is the absence of marks of burning on the hand ; Srd, taram- 
ha-dip^ in this the person undergoing the ordeal was weighed, at 
night, against stones, which were then carefully deposited under lock 
and key, and the seal of the superintending officer ; on the following 
morning, after a variety of ceremonies, the appellant was again weighed, 
and the substantiation of his cause depended on his proving heavier than 
on the preceding evening. 

The tir-ha-'dipy in which the person remained with his head 
submerged in water, while another ran the distance of a bow shot and 
back, was sometimes resorted to. The Goorhha governors introduced 
another mode of trial by water, in which two boys, both unable to 
swim, were thrown into a pond of water, and the longest liver gained 
the cause. Formerly poison was in very particular causes resorted to 
as the criterion of innocence : a given dose of a particular root was 
administered, and the party, if he survived, was absolved. A further 
mode of appeal to the interposition of the deity was by placing the sum 
of money or a bit of earth from the land in dispute in a temple before 
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tlie idol, either one of the parties Tolnnteering such test, then with 
imprecations on himself, if false, took up tlie article in question ; sup- 
posing* no death to occur within six months in his immediate family,^ he 
gained his cause. On the contrary, he was east in the event of being 
visited with any great calamity, or if afflicted with severe sickness 
during that period. 

The collection of rents from the assigned lands was, as already 
stated, left to the commanders, and as these, from their military duties, 
could seldom be present for any length of time in their respective 
assignments, they were under the necessity o£ employing deputies, and, 
as the most simple and economical plan, entrusted the details of assess- 
ment and collection to some one of their principal landholders, whom 
they made responsible for the amount of the rents. Hence the original 
of Kamins in Kzmaim, and Bianm in GarkwdL The latter, again, 
appointed one of the proprietors of each village, under the designation 
of VadMn^ to levy and account directly to them for its cess. These 
officers were both removeable, the first at the pleasure of the assignee, 
the second at the will of the Kamm and Siana. The influence once 
obtained in the situation, generally led to its eontinuanee in the same 
family, even when the individual holder was changed, and in some 
instances the Kamms themselves eventually succeeded in obtaining a 
grant of the feud under the usual conditions, which arrangement led to 
the nomination of Under Kamzm and Sianas^ who are to be found in 
some parganas. The remuneration of the Kamim and Stanae con- 
sisted in a trifling nazerdna from each village, and in ojfferings from the 
Padhdns on certain festivals, and on occasion of births and marriages 
in their own families. They were also entitled to a leg of every goat 
killed by the PadJidns in their division, and enjoyed a portion of land, 
rent-free, in their own village. The dues of Padlidna were exactly 
similar, but leviable only from their own tenants. 

In the reserved districts, the royal domains were managed by the 
Vizirs and Bhanddris (Treasurers), and the rents of the alienated vil- 
lages were collected by the grantees. No establishment of Kamms or 
Siams existed in these parganas. 

A general record of the arable lands of the country, their extent, 
appropriation, &e., was kept in the office of the Daftdru. To render 
tliese accounts more complete, these officers had deputies in each district, 
whose duties corresponded, in a great measure, with those of the par- 
gana Kanungos in the plains. To defray the expenses of this estab- 
lishment, the Baftdris were entitled to a percentage of half an anna in 
the rupee on the rent of every village ; and for their own support they 
received grants of lands in common with the other public servants. 

The full property in the soil has here invariably formed an undisputed 
part of the royal prerogative, and on this right was founded the claim of 
the sovereign, either in person or through his assignees, to a large fixed 
portion of the produce, both of agriculture and mines. The power in 
the Crown, of disposing of mdk property at its will, has never been 
questioned, but has been constantly enforced, without consideration to 
any , length of occupancy or other claims in individual holders. The 
peculiar nature of the countiy rendered the exercise of this right fre- 
quent in the neighbourhood of the capital. The difficulties of procuriug 
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supplies in this province have been already alluded to : individuals set- 
tling at^ Almofa or Srinagar^ under the auspices of the reigning prinee^ 
in consequence^ received the gift of a small portion of land for the 
establishment of their families. The merchants and principal artisans 
falling under the above description^ as being commonly emigrants from 
the plains^ were particularly favoured in this respect^ and many of the 
attendants of tlie Court, who were of the same origin, required and 
received the same assistance. The commandants and officers of the 
regular troops stationed at the frontiers, or in forts, enjoyed similar 
grants of lands in the vicinity of their posts. The tenure on which 
grants of this kind were made is called which conveyed, in the 
first instance, a literal freehold, as it vested the grantee with an heredi- 
tary property in the soil as well as in the produce. The rents of these 
lands have, at subsequent periods, been almost wholly resumed to the 
rent-roll, but the property in the soil has been generally suffered to 
remain with the heirs of the grantee. The term that is used here 
is synonymous with zaminddri in the plains, and it is on grants of its 
nature that the rights of a large body of the occupant landholders are 
founded. The land in the interior seldom changed proprietors: the 
greater part of the present occupants there derive their claims to the 
soil, solely from the prescription of long-established and undisturbed 
possession; and this remark applies also to many individuals, more 
particularly Brahmins, whose ancestors, having originally obtained 
estates on grants, not conveying any property in the soil, their descen- 
dants have, subsequently, by the migration of the actual occupants, 
come into the full possession both of land and produce. 

In assignments of the revenue of villages to individual servants of 
government, both public and private, the deed specified the class and 
description of service in consideration of which the grant was made, as 
haMviehari^ neglcliari^ &o., and in these cases, also, the actual occupancy 
in the land frequently became vested in the descendants of the assignee 
by the mode noticed in the preceding paragraph. Grants to individuals 
not holding any particular employment, were in rhangiy or when 
Brahmins, in vrata ; to the latter also, and to religious establishments, 
grants in perpetuity were made with various ceremonies, under the terms 
of mnhalp and huhenpirt. Under the Nipal government the terms of 
ckaul^ and gimt, were introduced, the former meaning, literally, 
a seer of rice,^^ was used in grants, for services to individuals, and 
under the latter tenure were included all lands and endowments belong- 
ing to religious establishments. 

The modes of private transfer are, first, by absolute sale, called 
dkali boliy in which the purchaser becomes vested with the same rights, 
and under the same obligations, as the vendor. In the second mode, 
tertned maty the purchaser receives the land rent-free, the vendor making 
himself responsible for the annual amount of its assessment during his 
life, and on his death the purchaser becomes answerable for the demand. 
There was another species of maty in which the sale was not absolute, 
riglit of redemption being reserved to the mortgager and his heirs, on 
payment of the amount advanced, but till this took place, the latter 
continued to pay the revenue. When no heir of the mortgager remained 
forthcoming, as in the former case, the rent fell on the mortgagee. The 
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foiirtli form was that of simple mortgage^ or hhandaky in which^ right of 
redemption was sometimes expressly barred after the expiration of a 
given term of years ; most commonly it was reserved indefinitely. The 
landed proprietors, however, ever evince the most tenacious attachment 
to their estates, whatever be their extent, and never voluntarily alienate 
them, except under circumstances of extreme necessity. This, joined 
to the repeated family partitions arising under the Hindu law of inheri- 
tance, has reduced landed property throughout the country to the most 
minute state of sub-division. 

The intersection of the country in every point by rivers would have 
afforded prominent boundaries for local division had the state of Govern- 
ment been originally such as to admit of the establishment or con- 
tinuance of a regular arrangement of that nature, but the existence of 
numerous petty principalities, the chiefs of which were engaged in 
constant aggressions on each other, necessarily led to frequent changes 
in the division of the country, as the conquered villages, in receiving 
anew master, were incorporated in his own district, or formed into 
a separate pargana under some new name. The ultimate union of the 
country under one monarch produced no remedy, as the distribution 
which took place among the feudal tenants of the Crown led only to 
a multiplication of sub-divisions without producing order in their 
demarcation. Every new grant to these military chiefs tended to further 
perplexities, as from that moment the villages in the grant, whatever 
might be their actual situation, became an integral part of the district 
in which the previous assessment of the grantee lay. Various services 
of the State, which were provided for by allotments of country, gave their 
names to such districts. Thus, two lots of villages dispersed over the 
whole province appropriated to the gunpowder manufactory and magazine 
formed the parganas of Silkana zii&Mahr4ri) while a line of villages, 
extending from the Snowy Mountains to Jlmora was known as a separate 
division, under the designation of Eiun Pal, being appointed for the 
supply of snow to the Rajahs court. Thovse incongruities ceased in 
a great measure under the Goorkha administration, when the country was 
regularly assessed and settled, though in many of the sub-divisions the 
former arbitrary mode was continued, the villages of a pargana being 
frequently classed into patUs, according to the caste of the owners, 
without reference to actual situation. It may be here noticed that the 
word pargana^^ was not in use here, the terms being garkha, pal, ran, 
piaiii, koie, al, &e. 

The mode of calculation in use throughout the hills is by the 
estimated quantity of grain which the land will require to sow it. The 
adoption of so uncertain a standard is doubtless to be ascribed to the 
nature of the arable lands, the actual measurement of which would have 
required greater perseverance and science than the natives of this 
province ever possessed. The denominations by which land is computed 
ill Kumaun are exteemely numerous, and vary in diifferent parts, and it 
may, therefore, he presumed that they were established at a remote 
period, when the country was divided into several petty independent 
principalities. In calculating the extent of villages, only such lands as 
had been rendered capable of cultivation by the operation already 
described were taken into consideration. These have been gradually 
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augmenting, and as no revised survey bas recently been made, the 
existing records by no means correspond with the actual quantity of 
arable land in each village. 

The most common denomination is the hi%iy which has now been 
adopted as a general standard. The regular Ud ought, as its name 
implies, to contain land requiring twenty nalU of seed ; its actual extent, 
therefore, varies according to the quantity of soil, as the grain is sown 
much wider in poor lands near the summit than in rich lands at the 
base of the mountains. With every allowance of this kind, villages are 
invariably found far to exceed their nominal mhba, when computed by 
this standard. It also varies in the same district, a portion of the land 
being calculated" by one description and the remainder by another 
description of huij which incongruity arose from the practice of former 
Rajas of doubling or otherwise augmenting the nominal mkba of 
rent-free land in the deed of grant. Such increased rukha became from 
that time permanently enrolled and fixed in the record. A further mode 
of calculation is by the estimated produce of land in hilkas, or sheaves, 
the number of which ought to correspond with the number of naUs in 
each 

It will now be sufficient to detail the different denominations in use 
in Ktmaun with their computed contents, without entering into further 
explanation — 

4 bfsis. 

cs in i f . 

Jhula 

Bhara 
Ail . 

In BJidbar actual measurement is used, and the calculation is made 
either in bigahs or hotJias. The former corresponds to the higak of the 
plains, the latter contains 1,600 square paces. 

Another mode of computation is by plough of imo yoke of bullocks, 
twenty being required for one Usi; a plough of land contains the 
quantity which can be turned in one day. 

In Garhwdl the only denomination in use is the jhula, which is 
divided into chukris or 4ths, and annas, or 16ths ; it varied in its extent, 
according to the description of person holding the land, as will be seen 
in the following detail : — 

Jhula Thakurali (chiefs) 

„ Thani (principal landholders) 

„ Banlfa (padhan mokuddam) . 

„ Chakar (tenantry) 

„ Tyargain (temporary cultivators) 

„ Umrai (courtiers) 

„ Kotkarki (militia) 


CQ 

ri2 

'I 


Bisa . 


§_ 
’ ’S 

6 

1 

hisis. 

Ans . 
mil , 


05 

L 3 

J 


Taka . 


=r. 



» ■ 

Masa . 


. ■ =■ 

2i 


■ n ■ ■ 

Rfni . 



Tob (regular troops) 

Kotya (followers) 

Topchi (huntsmen) 

Seuk (personal servants) 

Jaghirdar (rent-free to private individuals) 


16 dhons, 

8 „ 

: 4 „ 

16 „ 

8 „ 
12 

10 „ 

6 „ 

■ 4 „ 

= 4 „ 

12 „ 


The implements of husbandry are similar to those in use in the 
plains, and the different operations pf -ploughing, harrowing, sowing. 


u 
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weedinoTi reaping*, &e., are carried on in the same way. The land, being 
first manured; is usually ploughed three times or oftener, and harrowed 
previously to being sown ; the drill plough is not used. In coarse grains 
the harrowing is generally repeated when the plants have sprouted two 
or three inches above the ground. In the finer grains, at the same 
period, additional manure is commonly scattered over the fields, which 
are then weeded with spuds. During the rabi crop, the fields where 
irrigation is practicable are usually watered every third or fourth day. 
A regular routine of crops is pursued, following the native arrangement. 
In the first, or hharify crop rice is sown in April, and reaped in Sep- 
tember ; the land being immediately re-prepared, receives a crop of 
wheat, which ripens in April or early in May; to this succeeds a crop 
of manMa^ and as the last is not fit for the reap-hook before the end 
of November, too late for sowing wheat, the land is then suffered to 
remain fallow till the following spring, when it is again prepared for rice. 
Different kinds of pulse and vetch are occasionally substituted for one 
or other of these grains. Where land, which has been fallow, is newly 
broken up, a crop of mandm or other coarse grain is first taken. Trans- 
plantation is adapted in regard to rice wherever the land can be easily 
flooded ; in other parts the rice is sown as other grains. Irrigation is 
performed by means of aqueducts or small streams, which are either 
branches of large streams or are formed of a collection of many small 
springs. These aqueducts are frequently carried to a very considerable 
distance, and at much expense, along the sides of the mountains. In 
places where precipitous rocks occur, troughs of wood are made use of, 
and where the soil is too loose, walls of stone, having a channel at the 
top, made water-tight with clay, are built. The manure used is com- 
monly the dung and refuse of the cattle-shed, which is collected in 
a regular dunghill with that view. Where the quantity of this may be 
insufficient, leaves collected from the jungles are placed in heaps to rot 
in the fields. As a further substitute, bushes and branches of trees ai*e 
laid on the land, and, when sufficiently dry to burn, are reduced to 
ashes. 

There is a species of periodical cultivation which deserves notice : 
this consists in cutting down the forest and clearing patches of land 
along the summits of the ridges ; the trees are left for a few months to 
dry, and, being chiefly pine, ai*e then easily consumed, and the ashes 
used for manure ; as the declivity of these spots is usually too great to 
admit the use of the plough, the land is prepared with a hoe. 

Only one, or at most two, crops are taken from each spot, after which 
it is abandoned for another, and not again touched till after the lapse of 
from six to twelve years aceording to the nature of the soil, such land 
is termed Mia banjar. The cultivators, who descend during the winter 
to the Tardif take land in farm from the zamlndars there also, and have 
thus two crops on the ground in different parts at the same moment. 
This they are enabled to effect by the difference in the period of harvest 
in the plains^ and hills ; the rabi crop in the former being sown later, 
and ripe earlier than in the latter. 

The following is a statement exhibiting the various products, 
together v?ith the average rate of their return, as collected from reports 
of every pargana in the province ;-^" 
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Tlie three kinds of land are, Ist^ the dra, oi valley, fully capable of 
irrigation; 2nd, not irrigable, but in low situations ; Brd, near tops of 
mountains. The average price of each kind of grain, during the last six 
years, at Almora is also added. In the interior, particularly of Garhwdl^ 
where the demand is small, the prices are infinitely lower. 


Average 

price. 

Seers 

per 

Eupee. 


Worst. 


Eemaeks. 


KhARIFj oe first crop. 


Grains — 

Rice . . • 

Mandna . 

J angora, or Manora 

Kowiu 

China 

Clnia, or Marsa . 
Kodu. 

Ugal . 

Bajra , 

Juwar . . 

Makae, or Buta . 
Ganra 


Partially cultivated. 
Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Cultivated only in Bha- 
war at both seasons. 


^uUes-^ 
tJrd . 

Bhat . 

Gahat 
Eyas . 

Tori or Arhar 
Mung 
Gorans 
Titirla 


Partially cultivated. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Oil seeds'-^ 
Sarson 
Til . 
Bhinjira 


At botli crops. 
Partially cultivated. 
Ditto. 


Rabi, oe second CKOP. 


Grains — 
Wheat 
Barley 
Ganra 


30 Only in Bhawar, 


J^nUes--^ 

Masur 

Ghana 

Kalau Mattar 


7 17 Partially cultivated. 


Oil seeds- 
Atsi . 
Sarson 


16 14 12 16 

40 30 16 32 Cultivated 

Bhawar. 
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Cotton is not much sfFOwn in the hills : the produce is^ ho\?everj of 
excellent quality^ and by native judges is said to be superior to that of 
the plains in softness of texture, gloss of colour, and length of fibre. 

Hemp : the growth of this article was at one time considerable, as 
the Company procured an annual investment of it from this province. 
These purchases have now ceased ; the demand for it for the mamilactiire 
of cloth, of which much is consumed in the province, still encourages the 
cultivation. The quality of the hill hemp has been always much 
praised: the plant attains the height of from 12 to 14 feet, and the 
fibre is extremely strong ; other advantages are derived from a crop of 
hemp, which will be best shown in a statement of the produce ; taking 
a pukha bigah to require 8 seers of seed in wheat, 16 seers of hemp 
seed would be necessary to sow the same extent, the produce of which 
would be in the first place 4 seers of eliiras, the inspissated juice of the 
leaf, value 8 rupees ; 4 maunds of hemp, value 8 rupees, and 48 seers of 
seed capable of yielding 6 seers of oil, value one i-8 annas, giving a total 
money return of 178 rupees the bigah. The cultivation of hemp is con- 
fined almost entirely to QarJiwal^ and is only to be occasionally met with in 
Ktmaun proper. 

Sngarcane is raised in some parts of the province where the land is 
particularly good, but the total quantity of sugar manufactured in the 
province is very trifling. 

Ginger^ tufmerie^ eharaita^ and some other plants and roots used in 
native medicine, are grown chiefly with a view to exportation. Ginger 
yields 7 -fold, about 40 maunds to the bigah, and turmeric 8 -fold, or 
45 maunds: the prices on the spot are respectively 2 and 1-12 rupees 
per maund. 

The ghiya^ or sweet potato, is grown on a very extensive scale in 
the 3MbaT\ the net produce is commonly 40 maunds per bigah, and the 
value 1 rupee per maund. Tobacco is raised for private consumption in 
small quantities. 

The crop is the most extensive, and important as affording 

the staple articles of food (rice and maiidiia) to the population. The 
rahi crop, owing to the confined means of irrigation, is very uncertain : 
in the event of a sufficiency of rain not falling during the cold weather, 
the ears of the wheat do not fill, and. occasionally the grain is rotted 
from the opposite cause. Since 1815, two years of failure have occurred, 
one from drought, the other from too much rain. 

Having completed the detail of agricultural products, the other 
branches of rural economy may now be noticed. 

The cattle in this province, as already stated, are small, and are 
almost universally black or red. The herds are driven each moruiog to 
the ridges of the mountains for pasture : at night they are kept in the 
ground storey of the house, or, if numerous, a temporary shed is erected 
for them near the village. Chaff is never prepared for them, but after 
the wheat harvest has been cut, they are turned into the fields to eat 
down the straw, which is left standing ; merely the ears being cut off 
and. carried away; the dry hay of the grain, urd^ &c., is also given m 
them in an unchopped state. Coarse grass and branches of trees are 
also cut for feeding the bullocks employed in ploughing. During the 
later winter, and the summer months, the pasture, from frost and sun, 
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becomes very scanty : at this period^ therefore, the inhabitants of the 
southern and midland districts of Etmam send down their cattle to the 
forests ill the Tardiy reserving only a few cows for milk, when a great 
part of the inhabitants accompany them. This migration commences in 
November, after the sowing of the wheat is completed, and the return 
is delayed -till the end of April, or beginning of May, when the crop is 
ready for reaping. While in the Bhdbary the inhabitants of two or 
three neighbouring villages, and sometimes of a whole pargana, canton 
together for mutual protection against dacoits. As this custom .has 
existed from time immemorial, each community has its own particular 
tract of forest to which it annually returns. Some parts of the Tardi 
affording little or no grass, the zamindars, in such situations, cut 
boughs of trees for their cattle. The temporary villages called GofkSy 
which they occupy, are mere sheds, formed of branches of trees and 
covered with leaves or grass. The site of them is changed according as 
the pasture in the immediate neighbourhood is exhausted. During the 
season that the cattle remain in the forests, a very large quantity 
of ghee, remarkable for its goodness, is made by the zamindars 
and exported to the plains. In the northern parganas, where the 
forest lands are more extensive, the necessity for sending the cattle to 
the Tardi does not exist, and in the summer months, abundance of fine 
pasture is produced on the summits of the high mountains after 
the snows have melted. The practice is very little followed in Garlmdly 
which may be ascribed to the greater proportion of waste land that is to 
be found there ; the cattle are, however, remarkably poor and bad-con- 
ditioned, and consequently die off rapidly. Few buffaloes are reared in 
that part of the country. 

Neither bullocks nor buffaloes are here used for commercial transport, 
but they are employed to cany the baggage of the cultivating classes in 
their annual migration to the Blidbar, 

Cows and bullocks vary in price from 5 to 12 rupees each: the latter, 
when broken for the plough, fetching the highest. 

Female buffaloes sell from 15 to 20 rupees. ^ 

The number of cattle, agreeably to enumeration in 1822, was as 
follows : giving a total of 2,41,314 animals* 






Cows. 

• ■ 1 

Bullocks. 1 

. : 

Buffaloes. 

Kumanti . 




58,280 

36.938 

42,959 

Garhwal . 


• 

• 

66,355 

28,546 

8,236 


The goats in this province are, generally speaking, low and stout- 
made; those bred in the northern parganas attain, however, a very 
fair size. The rearing of these animals is difficult, as during the rainy 
months they are liable to many disorders, and are frequently poisoned 
by eating the rank weeds. As there is considerable demand for goats, 
both for religious sacrifices and for food, they bear a high price, full- 
grown males and females selling for from 2 to 8 rupees each, and half- 
grown kids in proportion. The goats of the northern parganas, which 
are used for carxiage in the Tartar ti’adey sell from 4 to 10 rupees each* 


to 
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The breeding of sheep is confined to the northern parganas : tJie 
same causes which check the rearing of ^ goats prove equally fatal to the 
sheep, and they are bred only with a view to sale, for carriage to the 
Bhoteas^ who willingly pay from 3 to 6 rupees each for them. 

The grain is ground by means of water-mills, which are extremely 
numerous : the declivity of the rivers, which is always considerable, 
greatly aids the erection of these machines. A small stream being 
diverted from the main channel, is carried on a level along the bank, 
until a sufficient height is obtained to admit of a fall of eight or ten 
feet : the mill is then erected below, and the stream is directed by an 
inclined wooden trough on an over-shot wheel. The mill stones are 
commonly from one and a half to two feet in diameter ; the grain is 
placed in a funnel-shaped bag, suspended over a hole in the centre of the 
upper stone, and drops gradually from it as in an hour-glass. By a 
simple contrivance the shoot of water can be increased or diminished at 
pleasure, and the wheel is stopped by removing the wooden trough when 
the water passes through a channel under the wheel. A mill requires 
but one person (usually a boy) to attend it, and will grind from three to 
four maunds in the day. Where the diverted stream is sufficiently large, 
two or more mills are erected together, and worked by separate branches 
from it. The charges for grinding are usually two to three seers in the 
maund, including wastage : this however is small, as the flour is not 
cleared from the bran. 

The public revenue under the former Rajas arose from duties on 
commerce, agriculture, mines and law proceedings. An impost was laid 
on ghee, payable by the owners of cattle, at a fixed rate for each animal, 
amounting to four annas on a female buffalo. The weavers throughout 
the province were also subject to a separate tax. The assessment of 
land was, generally speaking, light, the Government demand on agri- 
culture being rated at only one-third of the gross produce in ordinary 
lands, and at one-half in the very fertile. In mines the royal share 
amounted to one-half. 

collection was made in two forms, being imposed one year on 
the land, and a second year levied by a capitation tax on the inhabi- 
tants. A.S these, however, consisted solely of persons connected with 
agriculture, the source from which the payments were made was neces- 
sarily the same, though the mode and detail of cess varied. 

As the records of the above period yield little or no information of 
the rents of lands and villages, rent-free to individuals in tenure of 
service, or assigned to temples, it is imj)ossibIe to form any correct 
account of the income derived from the country by the Government or 
their representatives. Judging, however, from the very superior degree 
of population and cultivation which then existed, the sovereign's share 
of the gross produce of the country may be computed at about four 
lacks haeha rupees for Kumaun, and two for the district of GarAwdL 
The extraordinary revenue was levied in the form of a general house- 
tax, and, of course, varied in its amount according to the nature of the 
emergency on which it was imposed. To account for the subsequent 
deterioration in tbe resources of the country, a short view of the Got- 
khali revenue administration is necessary. 
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On tLe saceessive conquests of Kumann^xii. Garhwdl by that power, 
the existing system was continued, and the country, including all the vil- 
lages hitherto reserved for the support of the Court and their attendants, was 
parcelled out in separate assignments to the invading army, and as this 
was kept up on a large scale, with the view to farther conquests, the 
value of each assignment was estimated at an excessive rate to meet the 
expenditure. The consequences may be easily surmised : the troops, 
considering themselves merely as temporary holders, and looking for- 
ward to a change o£ assignment on every new acquisition, felt no inter- 
est in the condition or welfare of the landholders made over to them. 
The emigration, in the first instance, of a large portion of the principal 
zamfudars, tended still further to increase tlxe evil. The villages were 
everywhere assessed rather on a consideration of the supposed means of 
the inhabitants, than on any computation of fcheir agricultural produce. 
Balances soon ensued, to liquidate which the families and effects of the 
defaulter were seized and sold ; a ready market for the former presenting 
itself in the neighbouring towns of B^ohilhhand^ 

The consequent depopulation was rapid and excessive, as is fully 
proved in the numerous waste villages deserted at that period, and in 
the incomplete state of cultivation which prevails generally in the 
villages still inhabited. After the conquests of the Nipal Government 
liad been further extended, and the subjection in this quarter fully 
established, measures were adopted to remedy these disorders. A com- 
mission was accordingly deputed immediately from Kaimand4^ for the 
purpose of fixing the revenues at an equitable rate. The settlement 
was formed on actual inspection of the resources of each village, but 
as the estimated profits of the trade carried on by the residents were 
taken into consideration, the assessment must be viewed rather as a tax 
founded on the number of inhabitants, than on the extent of cultivation. 
On the completion of this survey, a detailed account of each pargana, 
showing the numbers, names, size, and extent of the villages, was sub- 
mitted for the approbation of the Court of Nipal. From thence a copy, 
under the seal of State, was is.sued to the Karmns, or principal land- 
holders, as a standard of the revenue demandahle from their respective 
patUs, corresponding instructions being issued to the officers holding 
assignments. The form of these accounts, together with the names 
and nature of the items of which the revenue was composed, will be 
seen in statement (B), which gives an abstract of the total revenue as 
ffixed for Kimaun and the Qarhwal districts by the Commissioners in 
question. The demand thus authorized, generally speaking, was by no 
means excessive or unreasonable, but the absence of a controlling power 
on the spot rendered the arrangement almost nugatory, and the^ military 
chiefs were enabled to evade it by the power, vested in them, of imposing 
fines, at their own discretion, in the administration of the interior police. 
In Garkwdly where the conquest had been more recent, these exactions 
were more heavy : the jumma imposed soon exceeded what the country 
could yield, the deficiency annually increasing from the attempt to 
enforce the full demand. 

The silver metallic currency in this province consists, principally, of 
new FarruMaiad rupees. A few old FaTr%hkahad and TdareiUy rupees 
are to be met with in circulation, as also mahendar mtilleeBi a Qoorkha coin. 
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wliieli passes for six annas. The copper coin is piee^ 176 of which equal 
one rupee ; cowries are not used. In Garhadl^ in addition 

to the above^ there is a three-anna piece called timasU, which is a fevourite 
coin there. Under the former Government^ a mint for stamping the 
timashi Qxist%d. 2 ± Srinagar I this has now been abolished^ and this de- 
scription of money havings in consequence^ become seareej, has been 
greatly enhanced in its nominal value. Five only^, instead of six, as 
formerly, are now procurable for the new Farnikhabad rupee, the intrin- 
sic worth is not much above two annas. The current rupee of account 
throughout the province is the same, being equivalent to 12 annas, new 
Farmkiiabad rupees. Gold coins are merely purchased for their metal, 
for making ornaments; a Calcutta sicca gold mohur sells in the market 
here for 19 new Farmkiiabad rupees, and other gold mohurs in porportion. 
The Tartar gold does not fetch more than from 14? to 15 rupees the tola. 
In Garhwdl, copper, in weight, would appear to have been once the 
principal medium of exchange. This circumstance, no doubt, arose 
from that metal forming the staple commodity of the country. In 
adherence to old usages, the zammdars of Garhwdl^ even now, in many 
of their contracts, stipulate a part of the price in a given weight of 
copper, but, as this is no longer plentiful, the whole amount is paid in 
silver coin. 

Grain, salt, and such articles are sold chiefly by measures of capacity. 
In Kimaun, the measure in use is the nali^ equal to about two seers of 
83 Farrukkahad sicca weight; fifteen nalis make one peraij and twenty 
nalu mdike onQ ri?iL In Garlmdl, th-Q naii, t)xQVQ called patha^ is sub- 
divided into Thus; 

4 manas, = 1 patha. 

16 pathas, =: 1 dhon. 

20 dhons, = 1 khari. * 

In the sale of metals, cotton, &c., the products of the country, the 
weight is commonly ascertained by the steel-yard. In this instrument 
the weight is fixed, and the object to be weighed is moved along the 
lever, which is divided into puls and^ic^. 

3 pice making 1 pul, and 
20 puls making 1 dam. 

This latter forms the maximum weight of the steel-yard and is equal to 
about 100 Farrnkhabad rupees. In measuring cloth, the cubit is 
generally adopted. At Almora and Srinagar^ the weights and measures 
of the plains, on a reduced scale, were also in use. These have now^ 
been fixed at a regulated standard, the seer weighing 84 Farrukkabad 
milled rupees, and the gaj equal to the English yard. 

The manufactures in these hills are so trifling as scarcely to deserve 
particular mention. The principal are blankets, made in the northern 
parganas, a coarse woollen camblet, also made there, and in 

Bhote bangelaSy a hempen cloth, manufactured in the midland parts 
of Garhwdl^ where it forms the principal materials for clothes to the 
inhabitants during the hot season. Wooden vessels of various forms 
and shapes are made from several species of wood. Coarse cotton cloth 
is woven in small quantities. Mats and baskets^ of all kinds, are pre- 
pared from the small male bamboo in a very neat style. The artizans 
universally exhibit great want of neatness and finish in the execution of 
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fclieir work, more particularly the smiths in iron and copper utensils, 
which are invariably rough and ill-formed. The potters throughout the 
province, excepting those at are unacquainted with the use of 

the wheel. The turning lathe, the large saw, -and the plane, are un- 
known here : planks are split from the tree by the axe, and then par- 
tially smoothed by the adze. It may be mentioned as a curious fact, 
that the spirit blow-pipe is to be met with in Garkmdl^ where it is some- 
times used by goldsmiths : this instrument is composed of iron, and 
filled with whiskey distilled from rice, and, when used, it is placed on a 
brazier of burning charcoal. 

The traffic of the province is divided into two branches ; first, the 
sale of the produce of the hills ; and, secondly, the carrying trade with 
Tartary : this latter again passes through two hands, the Bhoteas, who 
hold direct intercourse with the Tartars, and the hill traders, who fur- 
nish returns and receive the Tartar merchandize in barter : the nature 
of the former of these transactions will be reserved for a separate article. 
The migratory habits of the zamindars of the southern parganas 
have given rise to a very general diffusion of commercial enterprise 
among them, and every individual possessed of a small capital, either 
singly or jointly with others, engages in traffic. With an investment 
composed of iron, copper, ginger, turmeric, and other hill roots and 
drugs, the adventurer proceeds to the nearest mart in the plains, and 
there receives in barter for his merchandize, coarse chintz, cotton cloths, 
g4i% tobacco^ coloured glass beads and hardware, which return, after sup- 
plying the wants of himself and friends, is disposed of at the villages in 
the midland and northern parganas, or is reserved for sale till a fair 
occurs in the neighbourhood. Those, again, whose credit or resources 
are more considerable, enter eagerly into the Tartar trade. The imports 
from the plains are, in this case, the same as above enumerated, as fine 
manufactures or expensive articles are only brought up when previously 
bespoke ; from the Bhoteas they receive in exchange partly cash and 
partly Tartar and Bhote productions. The latter comprise hawks, musk, * 
pankhu (coarse camlets), wax, masi (frankincense), hwtU and a variety of 
other roots and drugs. The Tartar products consist of borax, salty^ gold- 
dust, and chawi' tails. The zeal and industry evinced by this class of 
traders in the execution of commissions, is very great, as they frequently 
proceed in person as far as FamMiabad and Lucknow in search of the 
articles required from them. 

, The commerce carried on by merchants is of the same nature as that 
last described, the only additional merchandize, not included in the above 
detail supplied or received by them, in barter with the Bhoteas, consists 
of — 


Fine sngarcandy. 
Spices of all kinds. 
Europe broad cloth. 
Corals. 


Keceipts. 

Shawl wool. Saffron 

Coarse shawls. Bulbar hides 

Coarse China silks. Ponies 


An enumeration of the exports and imports from this province to 
the plains is given in the Appendix. As the value of the former hy no 
means equals that of the latter, the deficiency , is made up in specie. No 
transit duties being collected, it is iffippssihle to form any correct 
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Mtmiite of the total value of the imports and oipoits : between font and 
■fSL tor the Brst, and from three lakhs to th.« lakh, and a quarter 

fnr flip other is probably withia the actual amount. ^ 

Ser'In b! no doubt that eyery branch of commerce lu this pro- 
vince rorrparticularly that with Tartary, has experienced very great 
iWoYem?nt during the last six years, and has probably been augmented 
in the T op^b of fully two-fifths. The only check to trade which now 
exii Sises from the expense and difficulties of carnage At present, 
e^ery SS of merchandke is transported on coolies, who cm-ry from 
thir^ seers to one mannd piilha. The hire from Almora to Kabhiptir, 
the nearest mart in the plains, is two rupees and eight annas to each 
man and the Almora merchant, accordingly, adds twenty-five per cent, 
on the KdsUpur invoice price, to cover this and other incidental ehaiges, 
and to aUow him a profit. Proceeding further in the intenor, the prices 
“adually rise ; and at the foot of the Eimalaya may he stated at from 
fifty to ^seventy-five per cent, above the cost m the plains. With the 
formation of public roads, practicable for beasts of burthen, these ob- 

'‘^1?iiTw^ffiyr£irto mention the marts of principal resort for the 
HU tede To the east, the mamU of Bdhary is frequented by the mer- 
cWs of ■ CUmydmt and the traders of the eastern district,, wHlst the 
commerce oi Almora and of the remainder of Kumatm (propel) is eaiiied on 
S Sir and the CUmarnandi-, to these also now flows that o the 
of Qarhw&l. Afzalgarh is the market for the midland, 
^IhAmdiov the western pits of Garhwdl and for Srinagar. Since 
of Government, the petty, traders by no 

mean s tS to these marts, but visit also most of 

SrpriSpal towns of EoMlhhand for the purposes of traffic. The 
merchSs of Jfeor« and -Srway^r have no, established correpondents 

T any town in the plains, with the exception of the marts above enu- 

merated There are no village marts for the disposal of agiicultuial and 
• Xrproduee, but the periodical mSlas, or fairs, at rehpons places of 

pilgrimage, to which the traders resort, are frequent in all parts of the 

‘^^’^TS'forec-oing view comprises only the commerce of the hills ; a 
J! a ivrnSeh in this province is that of the timbers, bamboos, terra 
afprodUof the forests in the Bhdhar. This trade is 
fte'lZbitot. of the towu. .ud 

HrdSff on the Tardi, from whence, as the hill zamindars have , no 
tranmort, they are obliged to sell the articles on the spot at a low price, 

Pery inadequate to the labour expended in cutting and prepanng them. 

SiYcarriage in use consists of hackeries and large buffaloes ; tattoos are 
also Psed for the conveyance of light articles. The fomgoing remark 
^Ues equally to the traffic in huth or terra japomea, though not from 
tH same\ause ; this article is prepared only , by persons of the lowest 

or dom caste, who, having no capital of their own,.are, obliged to work 

In advances, either at a given, rate for the F^duce, or in ^fpe of 
wages. These speculations prove extremely profitable, and the returns 
are always quick. The kuik does not cost the capitalist more than from 
^ five to eight rupees the maund, while in Bdmpur and other large towns 
ef BokilMand the price is cpmmonly from ten to fourteen rupees the 
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maund. The trade in timber, fee., proves equally advantageous; a 
hackery load, the original cost of whieh may have been two rupees, with 
an additional expense of eight annas, Government impost, sells for more 
than double at the nearest mart. The continuance of these high profits 
is, no doubt, to be attributed to the almost universal dread entertained 
of the climate of the Tardi forests. The people who now carry on the 
trade are, with few exceptions, invariably Mahomedans. For the con- 
venience of the purchasers, the hill zammdars have established small 
ma7tduy or marts, at which the timbers and bamboos are collected when 
cut and prepared ; they are conveyed thither by manual labour. The 
forests nearest the plains being now totally ex:hausted of timber, the traders 
are obliged to come almost to the foot of the hills, where a supply of the 
finest timbers, calculated for the consumption of years, presents itself. 
Sisu forms an exception, as large trees of this species are becoming 
scarce ill every part of the Kumatm forests. A list of the productions 
exported from the Tm*di forests will be found in the Appendix. 

A short view of the present judicial and revenue system will now 
be taken. The first calls for little notice, as the general absence of 
crimes in this province renders this branch of administration of minor 
importance. From the 1st January 1820 to the 31st December 1821, 
the total of criminals confined in jail amounted to sixty-five for the 
under-mentioned offences — 



Xo. of Prisoners. 

No. of Crimes. 

Murder . . 

4 

4 

Thefts above 50 rupees . . . . . 

3 

2 

Forgery ' 

1 

1 

Perjury . 

1 

1 

Adultery 

3 

8 

Petty thefts and receiving stolen property 

29 

17 

Assaults, defamation, and other petty misdemeanors 

24 

15 

Total 

. 65 

48 


In addition to the preceding, one murder, and two thefts above 50 
rupees, were perpetrated, in which the offenders eluded apprehension. 
Afeays of a serious nature are of very rare occurrence, and even petty 
assaults are not frequent. Dacoities sometimes take place in the Bkdbar 
or Tardi, perpetrated by robbers from the neighbouring districts of 
Bohilkhand, to which they return immediately after the commission of 
the crime. The offence of adultery is, from the lax state of morals, 
extremely common among the lower orders, but it seldom forms a 
subject of complaint in the court, except when accompanied by the ab- 
duction of the adulteress. Infanticide was formerly practised among 
some Rajput families of high caste attached to the Rajahs court at Sri- 
nagar, but since the emigration of these persons on the GoorMm invasion, 
no case has ever occurred in the province. Suicide is very prevalent 
among females of the lower classes. The commission of this act is rarely 
found to have arisen from any immediat}d cause of quarrel, but is com- 
monly ascribable solely to the disgust of life generally prevalent among 
these persons. The hardships and neglect to which the females in this 
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province are subjected will sufficiently account for this distaste of }i% 
as, with a trifling exception, the whole labour of the agricultural and 
domestic economy is left to them, while food and clothing are dealt out 
to them with a sparing hand. Snieide is never committed by males, 
except in cases of leprosy, when, as in other parts of India, the leper 
sometimes buries himself alive. Deaths from wild beasts are very fre- 
quent } they probably do not fall short of one hundred annually. ^ Com- 
plaints against individuals for sorcery and witchcraft are common, indeed, 
an infatuated belief in the existence of such power pervading the whole 
body of the inhabitants of this province. All eases of unusual or sudden 
sickness and mortality are immediately ascribed to witchcraft, and indivi- 
duals are sometimes murdered on suspicion of having occasioned such 
calamities. ApxDlieations to the court on the subject of caste are 
numerous : these are invariably referred to the Pundit of the court, 
whose decree delivered to the party concerned is always conclusive. 
These references are, no doubt, a consequence of the px'actice established 
under the former governments, by which the cognizance of cases involv- 
ing deprivation of caste was confined to the government court. The 
public at large still appear to consider such reference as the only effectual 
means for obtaining restoration and absolution. 

The management of the police in the interior is entrusted to the 
tahsildars, and the only establishments exclusively devoted to this duty 
are the thanas at Almora and at the five principal gh&ts towards the 
plains, namely, Kotdwara, Dhikuli, Kota, Bhamauri and Timli. The 
expense of these establishments amounts to three thousand and sixty-two 
rupees per mensem ; the charges under the same head, on the 1st May 
1816, stood at eight hundred and seventy rupees per mensem. 

The provincial battalion is also available for police duties, and 
during the healthy season, from November to April inclusive, a line of 
guards, extending along the frontier of RoJiilkJimid, are stationed for 
the protection of the Tardi from daeoits. These posts have supel^seded 
the chokis formerly occupied by the Hdri and Mewati chokidars, who, 
under the former governments, engaged, on certain considerations, to 
repress robberies in the Idrdi, and made themselves answerable for the 
restoration of all property which might be stolen within their respective 
jurisdictions. The remuneration for the service consisted in a fixed 
tax leviable on all persons, merchandize, or cattle, passing certain limits. 
On the introduction of the British Government, it was found that 
the system itself was far from efficient, and that numerous abuses were 
daily practised in the collection of the authorized chokidari dues. Thefts 
of cattle were frequent, and suspicion attached to the chokidars them- 
selves of being participators, if not principals, in their perpeti^ation. The 
responsibility of the head chokidar proved merely nominal, as resti- 
tution of the stolen property was, in most instances, evaded. The 
system was on these grounds totally abolished in the year 1817, and 
the advantages resulting from this measure have been fully evinced 
in the almost total suppression of robberies and other outrages hitherto 
so prevalent in that part of the country ; the Tardi under the Garhwdl 
parganas, which is almost wholly in the Moradahacl jurisdiction, must 
be excepted in this remark. No class of people answering to the village 
chokidars in the plains are to be found in this province,. 
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In civil judicature, the simple forms of the preceding government 
have been genei'ally retained. The petition originating the suit is re- 
quired to he written on an eight-anna stamp, but no institution or other 
fees are levied ; a notice, in the form of italandmd, is then issued, which 
process is served by the plaintiff, and in three cases out of the four 
produces a compromise between the parties : where ineffectual, it is 
returned by the plaintiff into court, when the defendant is summoned. 
The parties then plead their cause in person, and should facts be disputed 
on either side, evidence is called for. Oaths are never administered, 
except in particular cases, and at the express desire of either of the 
parties. Suits for the division of property, or settlement of accounts, 
are commonly referred to arbitrators selected by the parties. In the 
issue and execution of deei’ees, the established forms are followed, but 
the leniency of the native creditors renders imprisonment and sales in 
satisfaction of decrees uncommon : since the introduction of the British 
Government only eight debtors have been confined in the Almora 
jail, six at the suit of individuals, and two on public demands in the 
Commercial and Commissariat departments. At present, only one court 
(the Commissioner's) exists in the province for the cognizance of civil 
claims, and the absence of fees and simplicity of forms, as therein prac- 
tised, joined to its frequent removal to every part of the country, have 
hitherto tended to prevent any inconvenience being experienced from 
the want of mofussil courts. The gratuitous administration of justice 
has not been found to excite litigation, as the absence of native pleaders, 
and the celerity with which causes are decided, operate as checks to such 
an abuse. The number of civil suits entertained during the year, from 
1st January to the 31st December 1822, amounted to 1,462, of which 
only 488 proceeded to the summons of the defendant : of the latter, 
181 were subsequently withdrawn by razindmds^ and 307 finally adjudi- 
cated. Disputes regarding land form the greater portion of suits insti- 
tuted. The value of those in action rarely exceeds one hundred rupees. 
The proceedings of the court are written in the Hindi, with the ex- 
ception of the examinations, which, for the sake of expedition, are re- 
corded in the Persian. ' . 

The revenue administration is here conducted on the same principles 
as are in force in the plains. On the conquest of the province, as 
a temporary arrangement, the revenue of each pargana was farmed 
for one year to the Kamm or Siam, The receipts of the preceding 
year, as exhibited in the Kanungd^s returns, were assumed as a standard, 
a deduction of twenty-five per cent being allowed for the difference of 
currency. The jumma thus fixed amounted to 1,23,577 Farrukhahad 
rupees. At the expiration of this settlement, the Padhdns were called 
upon to engage for the assessment of their respective villages : as this 
mode of collection was, in some degree, novel, and as the individual 
responsibility of the Padlidm remained to he ascertained, the arrange- 
ment in question was only partially introduced, and the leases restricted 
to one year, at a jumma of 1,37,949 rupees. The success with which 
this experiment was attended, and the punctuality with which the 
revenue was realized, led to an extension of the system on the third 
settlement, which was fixed for a period. qf three years, at a jumma of 
1,60,206 rupees. The present settlement Was formed on the same 
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principle, and, from the reluctance of the malguzars to engage for a 
longer period, was again fixed for a term of three years. _ The objections 
preferred against a longer lease were founded on the migratory habits 
of the lower class of cultivators. The jumma of the 1st year, or 1877, 
amounted to 1,69,394 rupees, which has been i-aised in the last year 
of the term, 1879, by the rents of new villages, to 1,76,664 rupees. 
This sum is collected from 7,883 malguzars, and is comprised of the 
following items ; — 

Eb. 

Cess OR agricTiIture ...... 1,69,566 

„ copper mines ..... 3,360 

„ iron mines 1,100 

„ pasturage . . . 2,638 

A further branch, at former settlements, consisted of cess on the 
profits of trade, under which head 7,000 rupees were annually collected 
from the Bhoteas. This source was foregone at the last settlement, and 
a remission to that amount made to the Bhoteas. The revenue derived 
from timbers, bamboos, Jcuth, &c., in the Tardi forests, may also be 
included in the' land assessment, as, although levied in the shape of duties 
from the exporters, it is, in fact, the government share in the value of 
the national products of those forests, all which are public property. 
These duties have been hitherto let to farm on annual leases, at the 
under-mentioned jumma : — 


181647. 

181748. 

181849. 

1819-20 

1820-21. 

1821-22. I 

1822-23. 

i,72i: ^ ... 

2,841 

3,200 

3,987 

4,850 

5,503 j 

6,302 


The total improvement which has taken place in these various branches 
of assessment, since the conquest, falls little short of 60,000 rupees, 
without taking into account the remission of 7,000 rupees above-men- 
tioned. 

Notwithstanding the general lightness of the government demand, 
a very extensive revision of the detailed asssesment has been found 
indispensable at each succeeding settlement. The necessity has arisen 
from the contracted state of the labouring population, which renders 
it difficult for any malgmar to replace sudden casualties among his 
tenants. In the present state of minute village assessment, the death 
or desertion of even a single cultivator adds greatly to the burthen of 
the remaining tenants ; where farther losses occur, immediate remissions 
are generally made to save the village from total desertion. Such 
defalcations are supj)lied from a corresponding improvement in other 
estates, and as contingencies of this nature are best known to the 
surrounding malguzars, the distribution of the pargana assessment has 
been hitherto entrusted to the Badhdm themselves. This measure is 
executed in a general asse>mh\j,OT Banchait, of the parties concerned 
in the scale of the expired jumma; the increase is subsequently laid 
oh in the shape of a percentage. The general equity with Web these 
mutual assessments have been conducted is sufficiently evinced in the 
fMility and punctuality with which they have been realized. The village 
settlements are formed with the established Fadhdn in all eases, except 
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where objected to, on sufficient grounds, bj tlie remaining sharers on 
the estate. The nature and dues of the above office have already been 
described: the small parcels of land attached to it are particularly 
specified in the lease as Iiek padhmeliari j the total of sueh lands in 
Kumami proper amounts to about 5,000 standard bkiSy being recorded at 
3,970 nominal luis^ In Garhtmlj no public allowance of this nature 
exists, but a similar arrangement has always been made by the joint 
proprietors of the estate in favour of the Padlidn. 

It now only remains to be considered how far the rents paid by 
the actual cultivators correspond with the public demand. A large 
portion of the province, not less, probably, than three-fourths of the 
villages, is wholly cultivated by the actual proprietors of the land, from 
whom, of course, nothing can be demanded beyond their respective 
quotas of the village assessment. In these eases the settlement is, 
literally speaking, raiaiwara^ although the lease is issued only in the 
name of one, or, at most, of two sharers in the estate. The remaining 
part of the province may be comprised under two descriptions of estate : 
first, those villages in which the right of property is recognized in the 
heirs of former grantees, while the right of cultivation remains with 
the descendants of the original occupants f in these, the rents are 
commonly paid in or kind, at an invariable rate, as fixed at 

the period of' the grant. Secondly, all villages in which the right, 
both of property and occupancy, has become vested in one and the 
same individual ; in ihese the malguzar has necessarily the discre- 
tion of demanding the full extent of the malik Aissa, or govern- 
ment share, supposing no fixed agreement to have been made be- 
tween him and his tenants, but sueh improvidence on the part of the 
latter rarely occurs, and the great competition which exists for 
cultivators, in consequence of the contracted state of the labouring 
population as compared with the extent of the arable land, will long 
secure favorable terms and treatment to this important class of the 
community. Under this description of villages are included those newly 
brought into cultivation, and the paekasAl lands; of the first, the proprietary 
right is always granted to the reclaimer, in consideration of the expense 
incurred by him in the enterprise. By the term paekaBht is implied all 
lands which are cultivated by non-resident tenants. In the Tardi the 
system of rents is, in some respects, different. The estates there are, 
generally speaking, of large extent, but none are permanently inhabited 
with the exception of the villages of the Thanis and Bogsas^ in the low 
Tardiy adjoining UoAilkAand. In these, the rents are calculated by the 
plough of land at an easy rate, never exceeding the proportion of one- 
tenth of the gross produce. In the upper parts of the Tardi the farms are 
temporarily occupied by the hill zamindars during the cold season; 
during the remainder of the year, the danger of the climate occasions 
their almost total desertion. The rahi crop, consequently, forms the 
chief source of rent to the malgnzar : the individual rates vary from 
four annas to three rupees the plough, according to the supply of water 
available for irrigation. 

The local divisions having been found inconveniently numerous^ for 
the purposes of account and management, many of the petty divisions 
have recently been united to the adjoining parganas, of which they 
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will, ill future^ form sub-divisions, while a few districts, composed of 
villages dispersed in various parts of the province, have also been broken 
up, and their villages re-incorporated with their original parganas. 

By these arrangements, the number of parganas has been reduced 
to twenty-six, as detailed in Statement (A). 

The revenue establishments now consist of four tahsildaris, the 
relative extent and expense of which are as follows : 



Number of 

Annual 

Annual 


villages. 

jumma. 

expense. 

J^umawn , — Huzur Tahsil ..... 

■ 4,421 . 

90,253 . 

8,080 

Kali Kumaun . . * . 

1,162 : 

28,940 , 

2,106 

Garkwdlf — Srinagar 

, 2,241 

28,149 

2,148 

Ohandpur 

1,210 

29,321 

2,148 

Total 

9,034 

1,76,663 

9,432 


On the 1st June 1816 the number of tahsildaris was eight, at an 
annual expense of Rs. 20,216: since that period a reduction has also 
been effected in the sadr native establishment, the yearly total of 
which is now Rs. 7,488, instead of Rs. 9,840, as it then stood. The 
daf tails, or kanungos, nine in number, receive salaries to the aggregate 
of Ks. 3,009 per annum. Nine pargana patwaris have been estab- 
lished with a monthly stipend of five rupees each. The revenue of the 
resumed nankar lands has fully covered these allowances. 

Of the mode of collections it is only necessary to state that the 
demand is divided into four kists, three of which fall on the kharif^ and 
one on the rabi crop. No talabdna is levied from the malguzars. 

Transit duties of every description were finally abolished in this 
province in 1818. The consumption of spirituous liquors and drugs is 
trifling, and the revenue from that source correspondingly small, the 
present not exceeding Rs. 500 annually. The use of stamped paper has 
been partially introduced in judicial proceedings during the last two 
years. The annual receipt on this account now amounts to Rs. 2,000. 
A comparative view of receipt and expenditure of the province in the 
years 1815-16 and 1822-23 will be seen in the Appendix, State- 
ment (E). 

The rent-free lands may be classed under two heads: first the 
g%nt^ or religious assignments, and secondly those granted to indivi- 
duals. The gunt villages amount to 973 and contain about l-15th 
of the arable lands of the province, all of which are permanently 
'.alienated from the rent-roll of government. There are 175 villages 
-enjoyed by individuals, the mkha of which may be estimated at 3,000 
Mmy or l-70th of the arable lands of the province : the terms on which 
4hese lands are held -are various, mostly for life. The largest rent-free 
estate in the possession of an individual yields about Rs. 1,000 per 
annum, and is held on a grant from the Nipal government in tenure 
of perpetuity. The total revolurion which took place in the government 
at the Goorkka conquest, and the conaparative recentness of that event, 
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will explain the small extent of the jagir lands. At that period, all 
grants in favour of the public and private servants of the former Eajas 
were resumed, and subsequently the jagirs of private individuals, 
including even those of the Brahmins, were, with few exceptions, sub- 
jected to the same measure. During the last seven years, upwards of 
150 villages, including those in mnhar, have been "re-annexed to the 
reiit-rolL The greater part of these had been surreptitiously abstracted 
from the public assessment by the connivance of the executive officers 
of the Nipal government. The pensions chargeable on the revenues of 
this province amount to Es. ^1,670 per annum, according to the follow- 
ing distribution : — 

Pexsioks of foemee Goveenmext. 

Per aimum. 

' Es.' 

In perpetuity to religious establishments , , . .2,152 

Tor life to individuals ....... 348 

Geaxted by Beitish Goveenment. 

For life in Political Department 9,600 

Do. Military invalid allowances .... 9,570 

It now only remains to offer a few concluding observations on the 
estate of the province and of its inhabitants.*^ 

The deterioration which had taken place under the GoorJcha, govern- 
ment has already been mentioned. On the conquest in 1815, cultiva- 
tion was found at its lowest ebb, the rent-free villages alone exhibiting 
a thriving appearance. The labouring classes liad been reduced to the 
extremest indigence, while the Kamins and Sianas were, for the greater 
part, overwhelmed with debts contracted for the liquidation of the 
public demands. Since that period, a variety of causes have combined 
to ameliorate the condition of the industrious portion of the community. 
Light assessments, attended with constant high prices of produce, have 
more than doubled the profits of agriculture, while the increased com- 
petition which has taken place in the trade with this province has 
eonsider^ily enhanced the value of its exports. To the labouring 
classes, more particularly those in the neighbourhood of the military 
posts, the- public works and the transport of stores have afforded con- 
tinued sources of employment. The aggregate expenditure under these 
heads during the last eight years has probably not been much short 
of four lakhs of rupees, — a large sum as compared with the amount of 
the population by which it will have been absorbed. It cannot, how- 
ever, be denied, that the demand for labour on these accounts has, at 
some period, been so excessive as to prove the occasion of inconvenience 
and hardship to the people concerned. Partial reductions in the military 
force, and the augmented resources of the province, have, in some 
measure, counteracted the evil. The whole province exhibits ample 
proofs ohmprovement; indeed, it may be fairly stated that the present 
cultivation exceeds that of 1815 in the proportion of fully one-third. 
Prom the suh-divided state of landed property, which here exists, few 
individual landholders have the means of acquiring wealth, but though 
all connected with the soil are confined to a state of equality, their 
condition, as a body, is no doubt superior to that of any similar class 

* See also note B (page 43). 
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of tenants in any part of the Company's territories. A knowledge of 
these advantages has induced a continnal emigration of cultivators from 
the adjoining provinces of the Rajas of and GarhiodL To some 

of the principal Kamins and Brahmins, the introduction of the British 
Government^ by destroying their former influence, has proved a cause of 
regret, but to the great bulk of the population this event has been a 
source of unceasing benefits and congratulation, 

NOTES. 

A, The province of Kumatm^ as now formed, comprises the whole 
of the Raj of that name, together with a large portion of the princi- 
pality of GarliwdL Strictly speaking, the name of Kumcmn is applica- 
ble only to the country lying between the Kdli^ or Gogra^ and the 
Edniganga, to which tract it was given by the Rajas of the last race, 
who sprung originally from a chieftain of the pavgana of that name. 
The appellation of Garhwdl is said to have been derived from the 
number of garJis (fort) formerly existing there. Almora is said to 
have been so named from the abundance of wild sorrel {Aimori) which 
grows in its vicinity. 

B. A remarkable variety of snake is the c/mrao, a species of 
ioa of immense size, found only on high mountains, and in the wildest 
solitudes. It is said to prey chiefly on deer and other wild animals, but 
occasionally seizes and swallows cattle which may have approached its 
cave. By the lower orders, more particularly the herdsmen, fabulous 
powers and features are ascribed to this animal : among other wonders, 
it is said to possess a long flowing mane of red hair, and to make use 
of a large pine tree as a walking stick, when descending the mountains. 
Of the real existence of the cimrao (stripped of these wonderful 
attributes) there can be no doubt, as it is occasionally killed by hunters. 

The goh^ or gosamp^ is nearly white in the northern parts of 
the hills, and its skin, which is extremely hard, and forms a handsome 
material for sword scabbards, is rendered the more valuable, from the 
scarceness of the animal. 

B2. They^ represent themselves as being the descendants of one 
of the aboriginal princes of Kumaun, who, with his family, fled to the 
Jungles to escape the destruction threatened by an usurper; under the 
pretension to royal origin, the Bawets or Bagis abstain from offering to 
any individual, whatever his rank, the usual eastern salutation. The origin 
of this tribe, howsoever the claim to regal descent be disposed off, must 
certainly be referred to some race of inhabitants anterior to the settle- 
ment of the present race. The great difference in customs and religion 
from the Hindoo tenets which exists among the Bajis, might be 
ascribed to the savage mode of life pursued by them and their ancestors 
for so long a period, but the total dissimilitude of language, which 
renders the Uagi and present Kumayu wholly unintelligible to each other, 
cannot be accounted for in the same mode, and can only be attributed to 
a separate origin. A conjecture may be hazarded, that the outeastes, or 
doms^ are in part descended from the aborigines. A marked difference 
exists in the personal appearance of this class and of the Hindoo inhabi- 
tants; the former being, for the most part, extremely dark, almost blacky 
with crisp curly hair; they are at the same time in a state of nearly 
universal slavery, a circumstance which> from its extent, can scarcely be 

'' ' ” ■ ^ - ■' . * See 14. 
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ascribed wholly to the mere process of purchase, but which may be 
explained by supposin^^ a part of the aboriginal inhabitants to have been 
seized by the first Hindoo colonists and reduced to slavery, in which 
state their descendants have since remained, 

C. The name Badri is derived from ludari^ Sanscrit for heri^ 
or jHjube/^ The legends respecting the origin of this idol difier ; by one 
account it is said to have been, in remote ages, an object of peculiar 
veneration and worship in the adjoining province of Thibet, from whence 
it fled, about seventeen centuries past, to the spot on which the temple 
now stands ; the second, and more probable, legend represents the idol to 
have been originally found in the river near the temple, which was then 
erected and dedicated to it hy Lanharachari, a Missionary from the 
peninsula of India; the appearance of the idol, which bears scarcely any 
resemblance to the human form, and exhibits evident traces of having 
been once worn and polished by the action of water gives strength to 
this tradition. 

D, Keddfnath, an incarnation of Sadasheo, is not a form of Vishnu, but 
the word Keddr^^ is derived from Jce, Sanscrit for water,^^ and dar, 

abounding with the worship of this idol at its present site carried 
back to the remote of fabulous ages, being ascribed originally to the 
Bdndams. These brothers, after their battles with the giants, are said 
to have proceeded to SardwaT , with a view to expiations and to worship 
Sada^sheo» That god, alarmed at their approach, fled under the form of 
a buffalo, and was pursued by them io Keddr, at which spot he dmd 
into the earth, leaving only his posteriors visible above ground. This 
part of which the Pdndavas established the worship, continues to receive 
the adoration of the pilgrims at Keddr. The remaining portions of the 
body of the god receive worship at the temples of ^ Kalpeswar, Madh^ 
mmesmar, Eidrmiath, and Tmganath, all situated a,long the 
llimalaya chain, and which, together with form the 

Keddr, a peculiar object of pilgrimage to pious votaries, but which, trom 
the difficulties of the roads, few are able to accomplish. 

In the rear of Keddr is the Himalaya peak of MaJia Fantfyj 
celebrated in Hindu mythology as tbe point at which the Bandavas 
devoted themselves, and from whence they were taken up to heaven ; 
a similar blessing it is believed wdll be conferred on every virtuous and 
pious person who may reach the peak or perish in the j 
to twenty-five votaries annually saerifiee themselves in the attempt to 
ascend iL Malta Panth, or » Great Way,” or by throwing themselves 

ow a precipice, 
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the southern hills the stature is somewhat greater, the form spare, and 
the complexion sallow ; the natives of the midland pargaiias present 
a medium appearance between the two first- mentioned classes. The 
children of both sexes are, generally speaking, everywhere fair and hand- 
some, but as the boys approach to manhood their features become coarse, 
and their face loses its fulness. The females, from constant exposure to 
the weather and from incessant labour, lose all pretensions to good looks 
at an early age, and when advanced in life are commonly remarkable 
for their extreme ugliness. Women of the higher ranks not subject to 
such vicissitudes must be excepted, as they are invariably fair and often 
beautiful. 

A similar variation in costume exists in the hills. In the northern 
districts the principal article of dress consists nf an unsewn web of cloth, 
either of hemp or wool. In the males this is thrown over the shoulders, 
and descends down behind to the knees, from whence it is doubled, and 
carried back over the shoulders ; the two ends are fastened on the breast 
by wooden or metal pins, the corners being passed over and under the 
opposite shoulder, the sides are drawn forward so as to meet over the 
body, and are secured in that situation by a kumurbund of cotton or 
hempen cloth. A narrow strip of cloth passed between the legs and 
fastened by a string round the waist, and a skull cap complete the suit. 
The arms and legs are thus left bare and unencumbered; in rigorous 
weather, however, blanket-trousers are partially worn. The women 
fasten the web of cloth in a somewhat diSerent mode, as it reaches to the 
heels and hangs full like a petticoat, and in addition th^y wear commonly 
a boddiee of dark-colored chintz and a narrow scarf of white cloth. 
Ill other parts of the province the dress of both sexes resembles that of 
the corresponding classes in the plains, excepting that the turban is little 
used, and the jaguU^ or jdma^ reaches only to the knees. It may 
be observed generally of the hill people, that they are extremely indiffer- 
ent in regard to the state of their every-day apparel, and continue to wear 
tbeir clothes till reduced to mere shreds and tatters, but on holidays and 
festivals, individuals of either sex prefer absenting themselves from the 
festivities to appearing in a worn-out garment. 

The great bulk of the population subsists on the coarse grains, such 
as manclua^ jangiora, kon4, chana, mana^ &e., and the inferior kinds of 
pulse, galiut^ bhai, raem, ha* The mandua is either made into 
bread, or is dressed as porridge {bari), and seasoned with jhoU^ 
(buttermilk and turmeric boiled together) ; the chana and horn are also 
made into bread, or boiled whole, and eaten as rice. When travelling, the 
lower classes live chiefly on mtuy the meal of parched barley, of which 
every individual carries a supply with him : this article requires only the 
addition of a little water to prepare it for eating. Rice forms the favourite 
food of all those who can afford to purchase it. Wheat is only in partial 
consumption, chiefly on occasions of entertainments at marriages, &e., 
when the peculiar scruples of Hindus prevent the use of rice. Vegetables 
of all kinds, both cultured and wild, are objects of universal consumption; 
among the latter descriptions^ not already noticed, may be mentioned 
the nettle, fern, tulip, malu, &c., of which the shoots, root and bean, 
respectively, are eaten ; the list of herbs, roots and leaves, considered 
edible by the natives is endless ; indeed^ from their indiscrimination in 
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this respect, fatal cases of poison sometimes occur. During the periodical 
residence of the agricultural classes in the their principal food is 

or sweet potatoes/^ boiled and eaten with buttermilk. 

Animal food is in much request among all classes, with the exception 
of those animals the use of which as food is prohibited by their religion, 
and, excepting also reptiles of all descriptions and carrion birds or beasts, 
every sort of animal is converted to food in some part or other of the 
hills; by the southern GarlitoMis rats and mice are considered as dainties. 
The favourite flesh is that of the goat, or of the sheep, where bred; against 
the sheep of the plains a universal prejudice exists, its long tail render- 
ing it in the eye of the highlander a species of dog. No scruple as to the 
mode of decease exists, and animals dying a natural death from disease, 
or other cause, are eaten by the Hindus, as well as by the doms, 

Tobacco is smoked by all, but the highest caste Brahmins, who 
substitute ehirras, the inspissated juice of the hemp plant; they, however, 
chew the leaf pounded and mixed with lime, a practice which prevails 
also among the other classes. 

The use of spirituous liquors is in K^^maun confined to the lowest class, 
or doms s in Garhwdl the Hindus are less scrupulous and, excepting 
a few Brahmin families, all drink a species of whiskey there manufactured 
either from rice or barley; at the same time they will not touch the 
common kinds of spirit as prepared in the plains; the objection to the 
latter arising from the mode in which the liquor is made, as well as from 
the caste of people by whom the manufacture is carried on, whereas the. 
Qarkwdl spirit is prepared by Hindus of the Rajput caste, and is 
fermented by the juice of particular roots, against the use of which no 
religious prejudice prevails. Intoxication is rare and takes place only at 
j the religious festivals. 

I, The mildness of the temperature of the hills would lead to the expect- 

ation that the inhabitants would enjoy an exemption from most of the 
j diseases incident to less favoured countries, and that a different state takes 

[ place is doubtless to be attributed, in a great measure, to the people 

1 themselves. By their avocations, the labouring classes are occasionally 

i compelled to descend into the valleys, the air of which is invariably 

I noxious during half the year. The purity of the natural atmosphere is 

: also counteracted by the state in which the villages are kept ; the dung 

; heap forms a prominent object in front of, and contiguous to, every farna : 

the villages are commonly buried in dense crops of gigantic hemp, while 
? the houses are enveloped with a profusion of scandent vegetables, such 

' as cucumbers, water-melons, pumpkins, &e., &c. From the united 

j operation of these causes, during the worst season of the year, general 

i sickness prevails throughout the hills, in the shape of quotidian, tertian 

S and quariain fevers. Contagious and typhus fevers occasionally break 

} out, generated, no doubt, from an excess of the same cause. These 

i always exhibit the rapid and malignant features of plague, as does also 

the small-pox, which proves extremely destructive whenever it visits the 
I hills. Rheumatism is common during the cold weather. Cutaneous 

E eruptions of various kinds are universally prevalent among all ranks, and 

I are ascribed by the inhabitants to the use of spring water. Leprosy does 

I not appear so common as in the plains* To the above must be added 

affections of the spleen and of the lungs, bowel complaints, stone and 
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dropsy-, all of which are frequeiifc. A general disinclination prevails 
among the lower classes to the use of physic, on the avow^ed principle, 
that from the pureness of their general diet, their stamina is not suffi- 
ciently strong to stand the effects of powerful remedies : cooling draughts 
and restoratives are, however, taken without hesitation : those in^ most 
general use are infusions of fennel seed, hlack pepper, or eheraita, in 
water. In most disorders recourse is had to cauterizing, performed by 
the application of lighted balls of tow^ or of some other similar substance, 
either to the back of the neck, the breast, or the pit of the stomach. 
Firing by means of an iron is also resorted to in eases of strains, swell- 
ings, "or rheumatism. In all diseases, the principal reliance for their 
cure is placed on charms tied to the person of the patient, on magnetism, 
and on various superstitious ceremonies and sacrifices. Inoculation is 
never thought of in the interior till the smalbpox actually appears iu 
the village itself, or in the immediate neighbourhood, and then, from the 
unskilful manner in which it is performed, or from the use of virulent 
matter, the precaution proves, in frequent instances, ineffectual. In the 
case of this, and of other contagious distempers, non-intercourse is found 
by the inhabitants, to be the best preventive, and with this view they 
sometimes abandon their villages and retreat, temporarily to the sum- 
mit of an adjoining mountain, and there continue for some days till 
they presume the contagion to have passed away. Considering the rude 
state of medical science in these hills, it is somewhat remarkable that 
lithotomy should be in common practice : this operation is performed on 
subjects of all ages, and apparently with very general success. The 
operators are from among the low caste dom^ and the only instruments 
used are a razor aud a pair of common forceps. Some notice may here 
be taken of the goitre ^ which is common in these hills, although it is 
here a disease which injures only the personal appearance, and not the 
bodily health or mental faculties of the subject. This affection has been 
ascribed to various local peculiarities, or to a peculiar susceptibility in 
the constitution of mountaineers, but the example of these hills fully 
demonstrates that it cannot be referred exclusively to any one of the 
commonly assigned causes. The goitre is here found among the resi- 
dents of most elevated villages, as well as among those of the low valleys 
in spots where snow is never seen, as well as in those near which it for 
ever lies ; in districts where no minerals are known to exist, as well as 
in those abounding with mines ; among people who drink none but river 
water, as well as among those who use only springs : among the rich 
equally with the poor; and lastly, it attacks individuals recently from 
the plains, as well as the natives of the hills. A conjecture may be 
hazarded, that the goitre is in part produced by the effects of the keen 
mountain air acting on the exposed throat ; a covering to that part 
seems at any rate to be the most effectnal remedy as well as preventive ; 
in cases of incipient goitre the natives have immediate recourse to 
the use of a neck cloth, formed of otter skin, or some other warm sub- 
stance, which is worn till the swelling has wholly subsided; and although 
instances have occurred here of European females and children being 
attacked by goitre^ no ease of any European male being so afflicted has 
yet taken place. Various nostrmm and remedies are prescribed by the 
native practitioners ; among the latter;, a simple remedy sold in the bazar, 
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tinder the name of gellurpatta^ is in most request. Outward applications, 
cauterizing and issues, are also resorted to, but all, notoriously, without 
the slightest prospect of success in any but incipient cases. In closing 
this subject, it may be observed, that the practice of the Baids^ or 
Brahmin physicians, among the upper classes, is on a par with that in 
the plains, whither such practitioners are originally sent to study medi- 
cine. Musk appears to form an ingredient in almost every remedy 
administered by them, and, indeed, the inhabitants of the hills univer- 
sally entertain the greatest confidence in the medical virtues of that 
drug. 

The population of the interior, as has been already stated, is com- 
prised almost solely of the agricultural classes. Prom the nature of the. 
country, the communication between villages is commonly both tedious 
and laborious, and the intercourse of the inhabitants of even adjacent 
hamlets is confined to the periodical festivals which occur at neighbour- 
ing temples : on these occasions, again, the meeting is composed wholly 
of the villagers of the surrounding district, and the presence of individuals 
from other parts of the hills is viewed almost as an intrusion. This 
state of restricted intercourse, continued through ages, has tended to 
preserve a distinctness of character and manners among the mountaineers, 
who, accordingly, still exhibit the compound of virtues and defects com- 
mon to agricultural tribes in a rude stage of society. Honest, sober, 
frugal, patient under fiitigue and privations, hosjitable, good-humoured, 
open and usually sincere in their address, they are at the same time 
extremely indolent, fickle, easily led away by the counsel of others, hasty 
in pursuing the dictates of passion, even to their own immediate detri- 
ment, envious of each other, jealous of strangers, capable of equivocation 
and petty cunning, and lastly, grossly superstitious. To personal 
courage the lower order make no pretensions ; the high Rajput families, 
who are most part descended from western adventurers, are in no way 
deficient in the inherent spirit of their race. Conjugal affection has 
scarcely any existence in the hills ; wives are universally considered and 
treated as part of the live stock, and little or no importance is attached 
to the breach of female chastity, excepting when the prejudices of caste 
may thereby be compromised. To their children, they, however, evince 
strong affection, and instances of suicide, by fathers as well as mothers, 
from grief for the loss of a child, are far from uncommon. “ The indo- 
lence of the male sex is insuperable, even by the prospect of gain, and 
the whole labour of the domestic economy and of agriculture, excepting 
only ploughing and harrowing, is left to the women j and a rate of 
wages, greater by one-half than that which exists in the plains, fails in 
inducing the voluntary attendance of day labourers ; the people of this 
class will, however, without hesitation wander hundreds of miles and 
spend weeks to gain a few annas by peddling the commodities of the 
plains. All mountaineers unite in an excessive distrust of the natives 
of the low country, whom they regard as a race of swindlers and extor- 
tioners; the jealousy with which the mountaineers of one pargana 
view those of another amounts to a spirit of clanship, which feeling may, 
doubtless, be ascribed to the state of government that, at one time, 
existed in these hills, when every pargana and sub-division formed a 
separate and independant principality. Local attachments are very pre- 
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dominant;, and an eventual return to their natal village continues ^ to be 
the cherished hope of those whom the want of means of subsistence 
may have compelled to migrate ; from the same sentiment the petty 
landed proprietors entertain an overwhelming affection for their heredi- 
tary fields, Of the honesty of the hill people too much praise cannot 
be given ; property of all kinds is left exposed in every way^ without 
fear and without loss : in those districts whence periodical migration to 
the Tardi takes place, the villages are left with almost a single occupant 
during half the year, and though a great part of the property of the 
villagers remain in their houses, no precaution is deemed necessary, 
except securing the doors against the ingress of animals, which is done 
by a bar of wood, the use of locks being as yet confined to the higher 
classes. In their pecuniary transactions with each other, the agricul- 
tural classes have rarely recourse to written engagements, bargains con- 
cluded by the parties joining hands fkal/i narna) in token of assent 
prove equally effectual and binding, as if secured by parchment and 
seals. If exceptions to this general character for honesty exist in the 
hills, they are to be found only in the class of doms^ or oiitcastes, who 
are commonly of loose and dissipated habits, confirmed, if not acquired, 
by continued intercourse with the plains. At a former period, the higher 
orders would appear to have been rapacious, oppressive and vindictive, 
and acts of violence and bloodshed, perpetrated from motives of rapine 
or revenge, were of common occurrence. The impotence of the govern- 
ment, which had neither the power to repress outrages, nor to redress 
injuries, was doubtless the principal cause of these disorders, which, under 
the strong and vigorous system of the Goorkhas^ soon ceased, and all 
classes are now equally conspicuous for their order and submission to 
public authority. The mountaineers are of a lively disposition, much 
inclined to singing, dancing and sports ; they are also fond of hearing 
and relating tales, and of puzzling one another with riddles ; games of 
ball are prevented by the nature of the country, but sports of other kinds 
are numerous j and among them the Englishman will recognize hocky 
and many other games familiar to his youth. The most common sedent- 
ary amusements are bagh bakri (fox and geese), raMoMr (drafts and chow- 
per) ; chess and cards [gdrijifa) are played by the higher classes at Almora 
and Srinagar^ among whom, more particularly the Brahmins, an inclina- 
tion for gambling is generally prevalent. The style of dancing has been 
noticed among the religious ceremonies. Tlie singing is of three kinds, 
each with its peculiar time and measure ; 1st, bharao^ a species of dra- 
matic recitation in which two or more characters are brought forward, 
the measures varying with the subject. In this class are also comprised 
the hymns in honour of the local gods and demigods. 2nd, the josa 
ballads, composed on popular and passing events, the time of which is 
quick and lively, more particularly in the chorus. 3rd, the bairi or 
hhagnaol^ a species of duet, sung eommonly'by a male and a female, who 
respond to each, other in extemporary stanzas alternately. The subject 
has commonly reference to the situation or actual occupation of the 
parties, clothed in numerous metaphors and similies, drawn chiefly from 
vegetable products : where the parties are skilful, the bairi is made the 
vehicle of personal praise or satire.: this style of singing is highly popu- 
lar in the Ktmmm parganas, and it is there a common saying that no 
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foniaie Heart can witlistand the seductions of an accomplished balri ^ 
singer. The measure is slow and plaintive. 

The only musical instruments in common use are drums of various 
kinds^ as in the plains^ and the shepherd^s pipe p this latter is rude and 
simple^, formed from the small hill bambu : its power, as well as that of 
the performers;, appears to be confined to a few notes continually repeated 
and prolonged : when heard in the glens and dells the melody of this 
instrument is wild and pleasing. 

An attempt to collect the numerous superstitious beliefs current in 
these hills would be an endless task, the result of which would by no 
means repay the labour bestow^ed, as these beliefs are for the most part 
rude and gross, displaying neither imagination nor refinement in their 
texture. The mountaineers believe implicitly in the existence of the 
various tribes of ghosts, evil spirits, demons, goblins, fairies, elves, &e., 
and have, moreover, the fullest confidence in the powers of sorcery and 
witchcraft ; a few of the most current superstitions, under these several 
heads, may be stated. 

The ghost tribe is divided into numerous varieties; the first and 
most formidable is the bhU^ or ghost: individuals who may have died 
a violent death, whether by murder, execution, drowning, and to whose 
remains due funeral honours may not have been paid. The bhut continues 
to haunt his descendants for generations in an invisible shape, and re- 
quires to be occasionally appeased by sacrifices and oflferiogs. Masdn^ or 
imps, are the ghosts of young children, the bodies of whom are buried 
and not burnt, and who prowl about the villages in the shape of bears 
and other wild animals. 

Tola, or will-o^-the-wisps, are the ghosts of bachelors, that is of 
males who may die at mature age unmarried. The society of the tolas 
is supposed to be condemned by all other classes of ghosts, and they are, 
accordingly, seen only in wild and solitary places. 

jHn, the ghost of a person killed in hunting, is believed to haunt 
the forest in wdiich the accident may have occurred, and is heard, from 
time to time, hallooing to its dogs. To hear the voice of the ain por- 
tends some calamity to the hearer. 

Aclierl, or fairy, the ghosts of young female children : these reside 
on the tops of the mountains, but descend at dusk to hold their revels in 
more convenient spots. To fall in with the train at the time is fatal, 
as the aohen punish such intrusions with death : they occasionally also 
molest those who may cross the sites of their abodes during the day, 
more particularly females, who may have any red articles of dress on 
their person at the time, the aelieri bearing a peculiar antipathy to that 
colour. When female children are taken suddenly ill, it is immediately 
concluded that the aohen have cast their spell or shadow [clmyd] on the 
child, with the view of adding her ghost to their numbers. The optical 
illusions and shadows seen in various mountainous countries are also 
occasionally visible on some of the mountains in this province, which 
are accordingly celebrated as the peculiar resort of the aohen, as the 
processions of elepliants, horses, &c., which sometimes appear on the 
summits, are naturally ascribed to those ideal beings. A hill opposite to 
Brinagar is celebrated in this respect; the train of shadovrs which, from 
time to time, appears to move along its ridge, continues visible for soma 



minntes^ and in consequence^ viewed by numbers ot the iDhabitants 
of the town. It is therefore certain that these shadows originate in 
physical eausesj and are not created by the imagioation of individuals. 
The theory by which this illusion is explained in ^ other places^ is parti- 
cularly applicable here^ as the shadows in question are inYariably seen 
at the same hour^ that is^ when the sun is sinking below the horizon. 

The deos^ or demons^ form a numerous class, and scarce a village^ 
but has its particular deo: some of the trite are obnoxious to men, 
others to women or children^ while a more ignoble race vent their malice 
on cattle. An account of one of these deos will serve as a description 
of the whole tribe. This demon^ called Rimia^ haunts the north par- 
ganas of Ktmiaun, removing occasionally from one place to anotlier ; 
in his migrations, he makes use of a large rock for a steed, on which 
also he nightly perambulates the villages in the vicinity of his residence. 
Though invisible to the eye, his approach is indicated by the clattering 
of his massive courser : he molests only females : should he, in his excur- 
sions, fall in with, and take a fancy to any woman, her fate is assured ; 
from that moment she is haunted by him incessantly in her dreams, 
and, gradually wasting away, she falls eventually a victim to his passion. 
Such is the ancient belief regarding /a, and an infatuated conviction 
of having become the object of his choice is not uncommonly attended 
with a fatal termination. 

The power of occasioning sickness, and even death, by means of 
incantations {gJidt) is ascribed to those skilled in witeheraft. The bogsa^ 
or sorcerer, is further supposed to he capable of assuming the form of 
a wild beast (as the man-wolf of Germany) for the purpose of destroy- 
ing his enemies. An old man residing near Srinagar ^ and practising 
as a physician, is a most notorious hogsa^ and is believed by his 
neighbours to be not less than two hundred ^^ears old : the reputation of 
having devoured many individuals, under the form of a tiger, cost him 
the loss of his teeth, many of which were extracted, by orders of the 
then Raja, to render him less formidable in his future metamorphoses. 

The evil eye has its effects here, as elsewhere, and many cases of 
sickness are ascribed to its operation. In Garhodl, a peculiar supersti- 
tion exists, which ascribes to inanimate oljeets the same effects as the 
evil eye. This is called heddli Imia, literally “ becoming a mark to,^'’ 
as where a new house, from being built on an eminence, or from its 
superior height, becomes a prominent object to, and overlooks other 
houses, the latter, in respect to it, are said to be hedlt laga, or struck/^ 
and the sickness or death of the inmates can only be prevented by the 
lowering or total removal of the obnoxious building. This prejudice 
has no connexion with the jealous feelings regarding privacy common 
to the east, as similar effects are ascribed to houses, and even rocks on 
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either by flogging the possessed with nettles, or by fumigation with 
some horrible odour. A belief in the temporary and occasional presence 
of a deity in the bodies of individuals is here universally prevalent, 
and the superstition applies equally to all the local deities, and to persons 
of'botli^ sexes, of all castes and classes. Individuals subject to the 
inspiration of some particular deities are, on such occasions, consulted 
as oracles, but in most instances the fit evaporates in dancing; this 
consists in the motion of the head or body ; at first, slow and gradually 
quickening, till it becomes convulsive, and beyond the control of the 
inspired, and is thus continued till utter exhaustion: during this cere- 
mony the excitement is created and kept up by the music of a drum 
beat by one of tbe spectators. 

Drought, want of fertility in the soil, murrain in cattle, and other 
calamities incident to husbandry, are here invariably ascribed to the 
wrath of particular gotls, to appease which recourse is had to various 
ceremonies. In the Kiimann districts, offerings and singing, and 
dancing are resorted to on such occasions : in GarJmdl the measures 
pursued wdth the same view, are of a peculiar nature and deserving of more 
particular notice. In those villages of which Kali is the tutelary 
divinity, a sacrifice of bull buffaloes is offered up : the number of animals 
slaughtered on such occasions varies with the means of tbe inhabitants : 
each buffalo is successively led to the door of the temple for decapitation 
the first stroke is inflicted by the principal zamiiuldr, and if not imme- 
diately fatal, is followed up by repeated blows from the surrounding 
crowd, until the animal is despatched, or rather hacked to pieces. In 
villages dedicated to the protection of Mahadeva^ propitiatory festivals 
are held iu his honour : at these hadu^ or rope dancers, are engaged to 
perform on the tight rope {lang), or to slide down an inclined rope 
stretched from the submit of a cliff to the valley beneath and made fast 
to posts driven into the ground. The hadi sits astride on a wooden 
saddle, to which he is tied by thongs : the saddle is similarly secured 
to the last^ or sliding cable, along which it runs, by means of a deep 
groove, sand bags are tied to the badh feet sufficient to secure his 
balance, and he is then, after various ceremonies and the sacrifice of a 
kid, started off. The velocity of his descent is very great, and the 
saddle, however well greased, emits a volume of smoke throughout the 
greater part of his progress. The length and inclination of the hast 
necessarily vary with the nature of the cliff, but as the hadi is remu- 
nerated at the rate of a rupee for every hundred cubits, hence termed 
a tola^ a correct measurement always takes place : the longest bast which 
has fallen within my observation was twenty-one tolas, or 2,100 cubits in 
length. Prom the precautions taken as above-mentioned, the only 
danger to be apprehended by the bad{ is from the breaking of the rope, 
to provide against which, the latter, commonly from one and a half to 
two inches in diameter, is made wholly by his own hand : the material 
used is the iJiober grass. Formerly, if a badi fell to the ground in his 
course, he was immediately dispatched with a sword by the surrounding 
spectators, but this practice is now, of course, prohibited. No fatal 
accident has occurred from the performance of this ceremony since 1815, 
though it is probably celebrated at not less than fifty villages in each 
year. After the completion qf the sliding, the bast, or rope, is cut up 
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. , n , +1,^ o£ the -village, who hang the 

and distributed among houses. The hair of the badi is 

Sfposrf to ev»'ve”it“ 

no grain sown with his hand can ever vegetace. . ^ . 

““ S”S: . p-actoe prevailed at the festival of tl.e 

Of the males of several villages meeting together at a par- 
S“ i.t, aad thete, Med fete two Pf 

ISaeh party took post on the opposite bank of a stieam, the pass, ot 
which formed the object of contest :_as the mountaineers are genera y 
expert in throwing stones with this instrument, bones weie fiequently 
briken, and even fatal accidents sometimes occurred in this sport The 
apprehension of incurring a charge of murder m the ev^ent ot such fatal 
temination has led to the almost total cessation ot the piactice since 
1815 . 
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LIST OF EXPORTS FROM THE HILLS TO THE PLAINS. 


Grain j of all kinds. 

Mltlia, 

Hempen cloth. 

Hill paper. 

Pulse, ditto ditto. 

Various kinds of 

CMrras. 

Hill bainbus. 

Oil seeds, ditto ditto. 

bark. 

Opium. 

Wooden vessels. 

Tnruieric. 

Eoots and herbs used 

Ghee. 

Hides. 

Ginger, green and dry. 

either for dyes or 

Oil. 

Cowtails, cliaurs. 

Saffron, Cashmere. 

medicines. 

Honey, 

Ponies, 

Ditto, Hill, {NagJcesar) 

, Tej pat, leaves of 

Wax. 

Cattle. 

Hill cardamoms. 

wild cinnamon. 

Musk. 

Gold dust. 

Mari^ frankincense. 

Ecd pepper. 

Hawks, 

Iron. 

MalhL 

JDannaSs hill pome- ] 

Borax. 

Copper in bars. 

LaljirL 

granates. 

Silapt, bitumen. 

Coarse Larges, pan^ 

Werbissi zedoary. 
ArcM, rhubarb. 
Oheiraita. 

Walnuts and hazel- 
nuts. 

Pine almonds. 

Sweet potatoes, 
gtiya. 

Hemp. 

Khara miitii chalk, i 
JECarital^ 

Birch bark. 

hills. 


PRODHCE OF THE TARAL EXPORTED TO THE PLAINS. 


Timbers, 

' Wooden vessels. 

Oil. 

Baber grass. 

Eafters, 

Charcoal. 

Grain, of all kinds. 

Mung ditto. 

Planks. 

Lime. 

Pulse, ditto ditto. 

Tat 

Bambus. 

Gum. 

Oil seeds, ditto ditto. 

Bara. 

Oil and sugar mills. 

Gum lac. n 

Sweet potatoes. 

Boghen. 

Ebony. 

Firewood. 

Katlh, 

Ghee. 

giiya, ' 

Turmeric. 

Eed pepper. 

Bans locliun. 


LIST OF IMPORTS FROM THE PLAINS. 



Cotton piece goods. 

Tobacco, raw and 

Indigo, lac and 

Tin. 


Country and Euroi)e. 

preserved. 

other dyes. 

Banch, 


Cotton prints, do. do. 

Qur, soft sugar. 

Alum, potass, &c. 

Lead. 


Silk goods. 

sugar candy. 

Sulphur and various 

Gunpowder. 


Broad cloth. 

Salt. 

drugs. 1 

Coral. 


Cotton and cotton 

Spices of aE kinds. 

Hardware of ah 

Peaids and jewels. 


thread. 

Betelnut, 

kinds. 

Gold and silver laces 


Wool. 

Cocoanuts. 

Copper in sheets. 

and thread. 


Blankets, 

Dried fruits. , 

Soap. 

1 

(Europe). 

Toys, beads, looking 
glasses, &c. 

Countiy i)aper and 
ink. 


1 
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STATEMENT A, 


'es, houses and cattle in the Kimaun Parganas. 


Detail op Cattle, 


Names or Paeoanas. 


liaramandcl . 
ChoBgcr Klia 
Phalda Koto 
Dliania Koto 


Bunpoor 
CJatigoli 
Kota Chakata 


K atoll Mar or! 


Total of Hitzilr Taksll 


Juar Bhote 


Bharraa 


Bliote 


Kali Kumauia 


BMaiilroa 


Ska Askofc 


Tahsildari Kali Kuniaim 


JKttidcs am 


Detail.op Houses. 

1 T 1 

tc 

03 


613 

Cl CS 

e3 


V* o 

■ P* 

1 ^ 




■ a , 

1 1 

■ M . u, ■ 

'o . ■ ■ ^ 

' i ■ ■ 3 

1 1 

■' C5 ' O 

5 I ^ 

! 1 1 



APl'ENBiX, 


STATMIEm^ A,— continued. 


Sheiohitj the number of milages, houses and cattle in the Garliicdl Parganas, 



Detail oe Villages. 

Detail oe Houses. 

Detail oe Cattle. 

N.VMES OE PaE{xA]S'AS. 

Khalsa. 

Rent-free to individuals. 

In religious assignments. 

Total of villages. 

In klialsa villages. 

In rent-free villages. 

tn 

a, 

fcr 

1 

CQ 

cS!- 

d 

Total of houses. 

- 

Buffaloes. 

TO 

1 

o 

Oxen. 

Total of cattle. 

araseo 

569 

8 

47 

624 

3,013 

24 

259 

3,306 

1,293 

7,051 

4,764 

13,113 

Pewal Garii .... 

178 

4 

23 

204 

1,536 

21 

97 

1,654 

355 

4,852 

2,767 

7,974 

Chourtd Kote 

315 


27 

342 

1,690 


161 

1,841 

829 

6,173 

2,729 

8,739 

Nagpur 

351 

7 

321 

679 

2,356 

64 

1,647 

4,007 

2,093 

15,277 

4,749 

23,110 

Ganga Salun 

441 


11 

452 

1,831 


54 

1,885 

373 

8,904 

2,636 

11,992 

Paea Klianda 

28' 


18 

46 

461 

... 

13 

474 

64 

1,168 

682 

1,904 

Tahsildari Srinagar 

1,882 

19 

346 

2,247 

10,887 

109 

2,171 

13,167 

6,002 

42,483 

18,346 

65,831 

..j 

Chaiidpnr .... 

338 


15 

353 

1,904 


43 

2,007 

958 

6,869 

3,159 

10.996 

Badlian ..... 

248 


32 

280 

1,234 


113 

1,347 

679 

' 4,055 

2,112 

6,846 

TallaSalan . . . . 

205 


19 

284 

1,066 

... 

58 

1,124 

556 

; 7,011 

2,299 

9,866 

MallaSalaa . , . . 

19G 


1 

197 

990 


13 

1,009 

457 

3,218 

1,829 

6,604 

Basoli 


8 

88 

90 


43 

606 

649 

684 

' 2,719 

791 

4,094 

Talisildari Cliandpfer . 

1 '■ 

■ 

1,047 

8 

155 

1,210 

'."'I 

1 

6,260 

43 

833 

■ 

6,130 

3,234 

23,872 

10,200 

37,306 

Garliwal Parganas 

1 

2,929 

27 

i 

1 

] 

3,457 

16,147 

152 

3,004 

19,303 

8,236 

i 

66,355 

28,540 

103,137 



— 

— 

1 

i i 

— 

— 







Total PsoTiaircE , 

7,902 

175 

973 

9,040 

1 

39,369 

601 

4,699 

44,669 

61,196 

124,635 

1 

, 103,293 

241,314 
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IPPEISTDIS. 


STATEMENT B. 

Shewhuf iJie ahstract detail and amount of Revenue fixed hy the Goorl'ha Government 
ffie district wmformmg the Provmce of Kumawi, in the Samhat year 1868, eo) 
spending with 1812^ 


for 

re~' 


rjc 

j£i 

O 

m 

£ 

p 

fn 

0 

W 

1 

55 

- ' i 

Land Revcnne. | 

0 

g 

1 

'S 

QD 

Gheekar (or Tax on | 
Cattle). 1 

s 

o . 

P 

§ ' 
g ' 

H 

m 

o 

ra 

■ 

Tundkur, (or Tax on | 
Looms.) j 

Sonya Pliagun, or Bhet 
on Pcstivals. 

Adhanni Deftiri or Ka- 
noongo allowances. 

Saycr or Customs. 

o £ 

ll 

|i 

i'i 

i 

& 

. g 

! CO 

\ Sf^S 
!=*'2 

1 

1 W' ■ ■■ 

KatLans, (or timbers and 
bamboos) . 

4. 

,*o ' 

I O 

'*2 ' 

1^.' 

si 

m 

Asinani tirraani, (or esti- 
mated lines and forfei- 
tures). 

i : 

. O 

O 

a 

o . 

P m ! 

« ® , 

a> cS" • 

^ ^ ci ' 

. . 

Kurnitun 

85,525 

2,743 

2,252 

G21 

50,741 

1,360 

4,222 

7,500 

2,400 

o 

o 

CO 

; 1,200 

.162 

.j 

2,500 

1,64,426 

Oarbwill 

82,100 

j 

1,147 

.... 

m 1 

1,283 

1,405 

1,495 ' 

10,900 

2,401 

170 1 

coo 

200 

2,000 

1,04,551 

Totvl PrO'>. 
ViMOU .S 

L7,931 

3,800 

2,252 

1,075 

52,024 

1 

2,855 

6,717 

18,400 

4,801 

3,370 

1,800 

302 

4,500 

263,077 




STATEMENT C. 

JExliihiting the quantify of arable land contained in the ’Province agreeably to the recorded 
rukha, as reduced by estimates to one common standard. 





KtMAtnr 


Detail of villages. 

PEESBITT N-OUmrAL eukba. 






4S*' ' 





a 

: '. .. 

, 

oa 

!to 

,,'S 

i 



. I :■ ■. 

<to. 

© 

m 

. '.to .. 
& 

: ’> 

10 

It) 

42 
■ ? 

TO 
© . 
fco 


m 

■S ■ 


o 



.0 

a 

■ rd 


ei 

.O' 

w 

1 

(to 

**7 

.. "n . 

(73... ■ 

1* 

. a . 

■ ■■ 

1 

% . 

■ VS 

1 : 

■A 

0 

© 

■■ -U ■ 

1 

« 

0? 

t 

’eS 


(to 

ca 

m 

< 

■ O' 

1 P 

H 

0 \ 

M . 1 


a 

►H 


"o 


IToMIXAL ItUKlJA AS TiUBUCEB TO 
STANDAltD BXrSEES. 


1,101 

2 

23 

. 

29 

1,165 

7,967 

17 

295 

484 

8,763 

15,934 

34 

590 

968 

37,526 

968 

45 

66 

8 

877 

7,423 

467 

642 

116 

8,584 

7,423 

407 

642 

116 

8,548 

409 

25 

91 

130 

661 

5,485 

253 

622 

1,716 

8,076 

6,485 

253 

C22 

1,716 

8,076 

188 

'■.'2' .. 

3 

uu 

193 

2,609 

20 

11 


2,640 

6,218 

40 

22 


5,280 

87 



1 

88 

2,272 


' 

14 

2,286 

4,544 



28 


3 12 

5 

71 

73 

491 

3,716 

384 

294 

378 

4,772 ' 

3,716 

384 

294 

^378 

4,772 

435 

37 

53 

359 

884 

3,127 

208 

203 

1,169 

4,707 

3,127 

208 

203 

1,160 

4., 707 

310 


2 

10 

322 

11,361 


62 

64 

31,447 

16,592 


74 

96 

36,763 

547 

6 

29 

81 

663 

11,970 

2i9 

594 

1,168 

13,941 

11,97.0 

2191 

604 

1,158 

13,941 

107 

... 

1 

6 

113 

1,819 

3 

6 

36 

3,864 

1,819 

3' 


36 

1,864 

217 


8 

139 

364 

9,094 

*» 

177 

1,769 

11,044 

9,094 


177 

1,769 

13,044 

238 

...... 

9 

161 

408 

6,112 


198 

1,898 

0,708 

5,112 


198 

1,398 

6,708 

153 

8 

1 

59 

221 

6,624 

S7i 

21 

917 

8,069 ! 

6,624 

507 

21 

917 

8,069 

61 

14 

... 

76 

151 

6,266 

254 

60 

2,939 

9,609 

6,260 

254 

60 

2,919 

9,609 


4 

125 

... 

129 


80 

1,132 


1,108 

... 

72 

... 

2,169 

2,336 

4,963 

148 

472 

1,137 

6,720 

CD 


4,197 

13,168 

1,03,672 

101,934 

2,441 

5,557 

12,688 

322,610 



APPEISTDIX. 


STATEMENT Q—coniimmd. 

ExMhUing the quantity of arable land contained in the Promnce, agreeably to the 
recorded ruhla^ as reduced by estimates to one common standards 


Peeseot isroMiisrAi. eitkba 
IN JOOLAS. 


Nominal eukea as eeduced do 

BirSEES. 


€boiind Kote 


Gaiiga Salun 


Puen Klianda 


Clumdpur 


Bhadlmn 


Total Peo- 
VINOJB 


58 
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STATEMENT D. 


EA'Uhiiinq the 'pargana land assessment for emk pear from the conquest, and also for 

the last Goorhha settlement. 


Namus 

ox? PAEt?:A.3S'AS, 


No. of villages. 

Nominal rnkba in standard 
biisees. 

Jumma of last Goorklia settle- 
ment ill 1868. 

Jumma of Isfe settlement in 
1872. 

Jumma of 2ud settlement in 
1S73. 

Jumma of 3rd settlement iu 
1874. 

Jumma of 4th settlement in 
1877. 

Jumma of present year in 
1879. 

Present number of leases. 

vm . . 




1,101 

16,934 

27,500 

21,075 

21,179 

25,057 

30,024 

31,29Ji 

1,382 

Bamniaudol 




708 

7,223 

14,873 

9,496 

10,350 

11,113 

14,557 

14,907 

7iG 

Chonger Kha 




4i09 

6,486 

0,813 

4,119 

4,531 

6,098 

6,749 

6,909 

429 

Pluilda Koto 




188 

6,218 

9,354 

6,132 

6,665 

7,181 

7,686 

7,754 

171 

Dhania Kute 




87 

4,514 

9.075 

4,922 

5,700 

6,518 

7,332 

7,304 

116 

Daupoor , 




312 

3,716 

6,3.13 

3,489 

3,8S8 

4,170 

4356 

4,478 

251 

6aBguU 




435 

3,127 

6,547 

3,702 

3,301 

3,307 

3,876 

3,973 

406 

Kota . 




310 

16,593 

8,045 

6,190 

5,900 

6,372 

8,079 

, 9,611 

223 

K£i Kumadn 




6-1-7 

11,970 

17,336 

8,690 

9,477 

10,387 

12,022 

1,240 

610 

Xlliianiroxi . 




107 

1,819 

7,985 

4,374 

4,578 

6,171 

6,590 

6,000 

134 

Shot , 




217 

9,094 

6,0S4 

3,501 

4,001 

4,574 

5,487 

5,515 

356 

Sim . 




338 

5,112 

6,346 

3,655 

3,070 

3,301 

3,755 

3,774 

177 

Juwar 



■ 

m 

6,624 

12,890 

6,001 

5,633 

'5,313 

2,546 

2,779 

103 

Dwrata 




01 

6,206 

13,405 

4,956 

5, -470 

4,816 

1,181 

1,225 

36 

Kumada . 




4,903 

101,024 

149,864 

86,071 

93,733 

103,386 

113,21-6 

118,153 

6,000 

Baraseo 




609 

11,808 

12,018 

4,577 

6,055 

6,670 

797 

8,002 

450 

Ciiound Kote 




315 

6,124 

6,026 

3,069 

3,029 

3,933 

4,526 

4,559 

254 

Dewal Garh 




17S 

6,364 

1,957 

1,334 

1,790 

2,0GS 

2,399 

2,503 

159 

Nagpur 




351 

3,912 

11,104 

3,033 

3,900 

4,305 

5,214 

5,355 

208 

Gatiga Sahtn 




4-11 

9,392 

11,634 

6,38.4 : 

5,891 

6,454 

7,687 

7,730 

439 

Pueu Khanda 




3S 

3,744 

4,700 

1,760 

1,750 

1,750 

1,030 

1,040 

29 

€haadx>ur 




338 

8,712 

20,826 

7,763 

8>'44 

8,765 

10,676 

10,938 

348 

Bbadaxi 




2‘18 

6,072 

9,903 

3,613 

; -4,305 

1 4,721 

: 6,660 

; 5,920 

338 

Tidla Salau 




205 

4,128 

6,960 ; 

3,147 

3,686 

1 3,983 

4922 

6,195 

354 

MMa BalaB 

* 



190 

2,388 

7,132 

4,037 

4,674 

6,172 

5,753 

6,269 1 

236 


* 



2,929 

67.432 

93,268 

37,506 

44,224 

47,821 

56,148 

68,511 

3,874 

' ‘ f <mit Fiovwos 


7,892 

169,366 

341,122 

123,577 

137 946 

160,206 

169,394 

176,064 

7,883 
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Comparative SUtfemc/il of the Total Receipts in the ^ears lBto-16 and M 


GO Xot intro- 
duced. 


Statement of Expense of the natioe estahUshnenis in 1815-16 
and 1822-23. 


Beerease, 




APPENDIX 


Supplementary siuicment exhihUinp the result of the survey of the hhalsa lands and 
of the quinquennial settlement formed in 1824. 


KAMBS' OP PaBOAKAS,'; 


Earamnnclel 
Padiiiou 
Choiiger Klia 
Plmlda Kote 
Bhaiiia Koto 
Kota Cliakata 
Kamg’urh 
Diinpoor , 
Gnngoli . 
KalfKnmaun 
Bliitiuiroa 
iShov 

8ira Iiote 


Toi^il Kumimii 


Barasoo . 
Cbound Kote 
Dewal Garli 
Kagpxir . 
Gauga Salan 
Cliandpiir 
Ridlmn . 
Miillii Salun 
TuUa Salan 


Totfil GarliWiil 
B'hot Mahals . 


Tomx.' Feoyinob 


Kueba. I 

Jumma o£ the last triennial 
settlement. 

— 

Jumma of the quinquennial 
settlement. 

Bisis in cultivation. 

Bisis waste. 1 

Bisis in Hek Pudhan. 

23,805 

4,744 

1,829 

31,293 

32,929 

15,700 

2,062 

974 

14,976 

17,341 

11,761 

7,678 

1,377 

6,969 

8,164 

9,888 

2,695 

886 

7,795 

7,903 

4,415 

769 

337 

4,481 

4,913 

36,034 

51,330 

306 

9,614 

13,345 

1,134 

287 

90 

2,913 

2,124 

5,475 

5,336 

664 

4,478 

5,537 

4,377 

3,197 

446 

2,731 

3,868 

26,555 

61,615 

2,168 

12,559 

15,053 

6,564 

12,160 

346 

5,999 

7,067 

7,740 

4,804 

715 

5,527 

6,176 

8,176 

4,686 

673 

5,026 

4,660 

161,623 

151,378 

20,815 

114,315 

120,080 

6,843 

7,510 


8,017 

10,053 

2,588 

1,916 


4,563 

5,566 

2,281 

2,747 


2,504 

3,113 

4,791 

2,831 


5,354 

6,272 

4,220 

3,815 


7,736 

8,922 

10,518 

3,970 


10,938 

12,514 

7,470 

4,880 


5,919 

3,697 

3,251 

707 


6,002 

6,593 

4,239 

1,755 


6,461 

7,935 

. 46,205 

30,135 


57,498 

66,366 

. 7,682 

5,760 

675 

5,042 

5,812 

. 215,310 

187,273 

11,490 

176,856 

201,258 


STATISTICAL EEPOET 



BHOTEA MAHALS OF KUMAUH, 


By GEOBGE william TEAILL, Esq, 


Commissioner for the Affairs of Kimatin, 


The n^me oi JBkofe is liere, properly speaking, applicable only to tLe 
Himalaya ranges, which once formed a part of the adjacent T/iihei pro- 
vince of BIwie. Since the annexation of that tract to the States of 
Kumatm and GarJmdl^ a portion of the neighbouring pargana has been 
incorporated with the several Bhote mahals. These villages have mostly 
continued in the occupation of the Hindu proprietors, and as they offer 
no peculiarities in regard to produce or management, no further notice 
of them will be taken in the present report, which will, consequently, 
refei’ solely to Bhote in its restricted sense* 

The northern boundary, as recognised by the Thibet Government, 
extends to the commencement of the table-land : for the southern boun- 
dary the opposite base of the Eimalai/a range may be assigned. With 
these limits, Bhoie may be estimated as forming one-third of the province. 
The southern line of demarcation is by no means continued or well 
defined, intervals between the snowy peak presenting themselves in the 
neighbourhood of the principal rivers ,* the most considerable of these 
occurs at the foot of the Niti pass, where the line of perpetual snow 
recedes fully a quarter of a degree to the north. 

At the intervals in question are found the mouths of the Tartar 
passes, five in number, and commencing from the west, as follows : — 

f onJkQ Saramaii . . 

JshUs on the iJith . , 

JewaTy on the 0mm 
Barma^ on the BhouU 
Byam^ on the Kali 
The productive and habitable portion of Bhote is confined to the 
passes and their immediate neighbourhood, and does not exceed a six- 
teenth of its total extent ; the remainder consists of snow or barren 
rocks. 

The minimum elevation in the several passes may be taken at 
C,000 feet above the sea, while at their brests the height varies from 


J>branches, of the Sarda or Gogra, 
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above 20,000 feet on Mana to about 15,000 feet no Byam, The alti- 
tudes of the peaks have been calculated by Captain Webb ^ the maximuin 
appears to bo above 25,000 feet."^ 

The paths to the passes continue along the upper part of the rivers 
above-mentioned till near the crest of the ridge, which is crossed in those 
parts Differing least difficulty in the ascent, and it is here only that snow 
is not met with during the season of intercourse. Eoads of communica- 
tion through the ILmalaya unite the passes from east to west, but these 
are passable during a few days only in each year, and are considered at 
all times as dangerous by the BJtoteas themselves. Eoads of this de- 
scription formerly used are now impracticable owing to the increase of 
snow. The interior of the Ifmalaya, except at the passes and paths in 
cpiestion, is inaccessible, and appears to be daily becoming more so from 
the gradual extension of the zone of perpetual snow. The Blioieas bear 
universal testimony to the fact of such extension, and point out ridges 
now never free from snow, which, within the memory of man, were clothed 
with forest and afforded periodical pastures for sheep ; they even state that 
the avalanches detached from the lofty peaks occasionally present pieces 
of wood frozen in their centre. 

The roads in the passes are carried as near as possible to the mai^gin 
of the river, and only deviate from thence as a last resource, where a 
rocky precipice, impassable by other means, presents itself. Obstruc- 
tions of this nature, which are here frequent, are, if feasible, avoided 
by means of bridges ; as they are surmounted by the aid of a scaffolding 
formed of spars and supported by joists, ffistened horizontally in the 
face of the rock. Tliis expedient is only pursued where natural crevices or 
ledges are available. Where a passage over the obstruction is inevitable, 
a considerable detour is usually necessary for that purpose, and the road 
in these eases is always difficult and sometimes attended with danger. 

The bridges are of the Sanga kind, and, being intended for the pas- 
sage of laden animals, they are made with greater attention and better 
materials than are commonly given by the zamindars of other parts of 
the province to such erections. In the early part of the season, natural 
bridges of snow, formed from the accumulation of avalanches, abound, 
more particularly in the upper part of the ghats, where the stream is 
invisible during much of its course. 

The frequency of mountain slips {paira) renders the preservation of 
the road an object of constant toil to the Bhoteas. By accidents of this 
nature the course of the river is sometimes completely blocked up for 
two or three successive days, and every part of the pathway within its 
reach is swept away by the accumulated torrent, not, an atom of soil 
being left on which to found a new road ; on forming the latter a devia- 
tion from the old line and level becomes necessary in consequence. 

The passes, taking their whole extent, may be said to be barely 
practicable. The travel through them without difficulty under 

burthens, but natives of other quarters of the hills are compelled in 
many places to proceed with the utmost caution, even without loads ; 
at such points animals of every description require the assistance of 


♦ Tlae Height of the peak Naiida Bevi i$ by Captain Webb's operations 25,669 feet; 
by Major Hodgson and Captain Herbert's, 25,749,; moan height 25,709. 
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mftBual labour ; the larger kiuds^ such as ponies and cattle^ are raised or 
lowered; according to the nature of the obstruction, by means of slings 
passed round their bodies. 

Comparatively speaking; the Niti is considered as the best; the Jewar 
as the most difficult; pass in this province. A tradition is here cuiTent 
that; when Bhote was originally conquered by tlie Kimaim power; a road 
was formed by the invading army to facilitate its progress through the 
ghat ; this operation the commander (Raja Baz Bahadur Chaud) is said 
to have personally superintended; paying a rupee with his own hand for 
every cup-full of earth brought to the spot. This tale doubtless partakes 
of the usual style of Eastern hyperbole; but it is deprived of much of its ap- 
parent exaggeration on inspection of the country in that quarter. During 
the rainy season; to insecurity under foot must be added insecurity over 
head. Fragments of rock {gull) and avalanches {Imin gull) are con- 
tinually detached from the impending cliffs; and annually occasion fatal 
accidents in each of the ghats- 

The Bhote mahals present only fifty-nine villages within the ghats 
distributed as under-mentioned; comparatively speaking these are of 
good size : the village of Milam alone (in the Jeioar pass) contains near 
two hundred houses — a number greater than is to be found in any other 
village in the province. 









No. of ViDages. 

No. of Houses. 

Mana 







3 

125 

'Niti 

■ 




. 


10 

219 

Jewar 



. '■ 




13 

455 

Daxuia 



. 



1 

24 

342 

Byans 



• 


• 


9 

184 





Total 


* 

59 

1,325 


The houses are commonly large, consisting of two or-more storeys 
substantially built of stone; with sloping roofs of slate; planks, or gravel 
beat smooth ; where this last material is made use of, a previous layer 
of birch bark is requisite to render the roof water-proof. In the choice 
of a site for building, security from avalanches forms the primary con- 
sideration, but even the greatest foresight sometimes proves vain. In 
18‘2£ more than twenty houses were swept away by an avalanche in the 
village of Mana^ although it is at least two miles distant from the 
peak whence the destructive mass must have proceeded. This catastrophe 
took place fortunately during the periodical absence of the inhabitants. 

No complete enumeration has been made of the population in 
Bhote^ hut sufficient data exist for computing the average of I'csi- 
dents in each house to exceed seven. The Bhoteas are generally 
in good circumstances, and many individuals possess one or more 
slaves or domestics, who, with their families, live under the same 
roof with their masters. This estimate will give a total of near ten. 
thousand inhabitants, of whom probably nine4enths are Bhoieas and 
one-tenth natives of other parts, chiefly , artificers of low caste. The 
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v-ho resiae permanently in tlie villages at tie mouth of tho 
ami'uot iucludal in the foregoing, may be estimated at about 
five" hundred. Prejudices in regard to caste, joined to the jealousy 
onhe Mof^eas for their commercial monopoly prevent the permanent 
establishment of Eindus within the fffiais ; by the latter cause also fui- 

tlief emi-’-rations from Tkiiet are impeded. i ^ i 

TlS following brief view of the climate must be understood as 
solely applicable to the habitable parts. The state ot temperature m the 
"l Portion eoiiti<nioiis to^ or within the izone of^ peipetual con- 

ge£ion,\vill only be“cursorily noticed, as influencing the productions ot 

In the absence of a regular series of observations, general remaps 
only “r be offered. During fnUy half the year the surface is wholly 
covered with snow ; this hegms to be about the end of boptembei, and 
continues to accumulate to the _ beginning of April. Thaw then be- 
comes predominant, tbougli partial falls occur till even late in ilaj . 
in open and level situations, unaffected by drifts or avalanches, the bed 
of Xw which at its maximum depth varies m differcmt years, from 
sL to twelve feet, is wholly dissipated by the first week in June; in 
iavines and hollows it does not entirely disappear before the middle 
oi 3nlv The seasons of spring, summer, and autumn are cornpiised 
witbfo five months from May to September, inelus^e ; but an interval 
If four months, without a faU of snow, is rare. Dunn- these seasons 
the thermometer (Fahrenheit) at sunrise ranges from 40 to oo , and 
at mid-day from G5° to 75° in the shade, and from 90 to 110 in the 

^^Towards the middle of August the temperature becomes precarious 
and liable to sadden changes consequent on the state of weather 
which may prevail on the surrounding heights, tells of snow m that 
quarter producing slight frosts in the neighhonnng valleys; by such 
occurrences the ripening crops are sometimes wholly burnt up. Ihe 
Bko6eas firmly believe that falls of snow may be mduced by concussions 
in the air. The use of fire-arms, musical instruments, and in Banna 
even tlie scrubbing of metal vessels, are prohibited m the neighbour- 

^”°Eaiu^is here neither heavy nor frequent; there is, however, a con- 
stant succession of dense clouds and mists. _ 

The 'oil is commonly black and contains much decayed vegetable 
matter washed down by the melted snows it would, however, appeai 
to require large supplies of manure to render it productive. The suidace 

is everywhere extremely stony. , . n 

After the preceding notice of the climate it is almost superfluous 
to mention that only one crop is obtained in each year, the agricultural 
products are js/wjsar and (two varieties of buck wheat) uajao audyay 
(beardless and common barley). Wheat and marsa (a species of amaranthus) 
are partially cultivated. In the richest and best- watered lands barley 
yields a return of from twenty to. forty-fold, according as the tempera- 
ture may be affected by the proximity of snow. In the poor lands, 
which may not be capable of i«igation,_ from three to six for one is 
the average produce. The . which does not require irrigation, 

gives from thirty to forty-fold. 
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Both wheat and marsa are uncertain^ the crop in many seasons 
never reaching maturity, and in. the most favourable years being far 
from abundant. Pliapar would appear to be indigenous, as it is to be 
found wild on all high mountains. 

The operations and implements of husbandry present no novelties : 
the ploughing commences as early as the melting of the snow will admit, 
and the sowing is commonly completed by the first week in June. By 
the middle of September the crop is ready for the sickle : to this period 
the irrigation of the wheat and barley is continued, the streams of 
melted snow being directed for that purpose whenever available. Severe 
winters, attended with . heavy snows, prove more or less injurious in 
their consequences to the succeeding crops. The Bkote villages are all 
situated on the northern side of the great chain of Himalaya peaks, 
and are all, in some degree, subject to the influence of its snows and 
of its shade. By any unusual accumulation of snow on the summit 
the inferior bed is forced down, and with it the influence of, if not 
the line of, perpetual congelation itself descends : those villages which 
are contiguous to the peaks, and are unsheltered by intervening heights, 
suffer severely from such occurrence, as it sometimes requires the heat 
of more than one summer to’ throw hack the snow to its former level. 
The village of Laspa, in the Jewar gh^t, has been rendered wholly un- 
productive during two years by an accident of this kind. This village 
lies on the northern base of the great peak of Nunda Bevi^ hut is the 
southernmost and least elevated within the gh^t : the peculiarities of 
its situation as the link of connection between Hindtidan and Tartary^ 
and the proximity of a still more sterile country in the latter, could 
alone induce cultivation in a tract where production is always precarious 
and never abundant. 

Turnips and leeks are the only vegetables raised in Bkote^ but many 
useful roots and herbs are spontaneously produced : among these are 
the wild garlic, celery, rhubarb, frankincense {mari or balchar), laljari, 
chora^ hhothes^ and Jcatki^ objects of export to Hindustan. The rhubarb 
is somewhat inferior in its colour and properties to the Turkey, and the 
Bkoteas do not take it inwardly, though they apply the powder to wounds 
and bruises : it is also used as an ingredient in the formation of a red 
dye, in conjunction with manjith and potash. The manjiih is here ex- 
tremely abundant, but, except for local consumption, is in no demand. 

The indigenous fruits are gooseberries, currants, red and white, 
raspberries, strawberries and pears,, none of which receive eulture. 
Apricots and peaches have been partially introduced by the Blioteas^ 
but attain neither size nor flavour. Walnuts and hazelnuts are common 
in the low grounds ; the nut of the former contains little or no kernel ; 
the latter is small, but well tasted. 

The forests in the southern and least elevated parts of the gh^t offer 
many varieties of trees common to other parts of the province ; the most 
flourishing of these are the oaks and pines of different kinds. Speci- 
mens of the deodar y pine, and of the swyiy or arbor vitso, with trunks 
of from twenty to twenty-five feet in circumference, are by no means 
uncommon. 

With the increase of elevation a gradual change in the composition 
of the forest takes place : to red rhododendrons, deodars ^ and oaks 
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succeed the ramala^ or king pine, thmiers, or jew, naspati,^ or white 
rhododendron, and hhulhara^ or Jumper, while above all is found the 
or bireh, on the very verge of perpetual snow. 

The bark of this latter is highly useful as a substitute for paper 
and for other domestic purposes, and is exported in considerable quantities 
to the plains. The sprigs of the hmdkara (Jumper) and of the mipi 
(arbor vitse) are used in the preparation of yeast {balma). The most 
common shrubs are the parpinja (ground cypress), dog roses, red and 
white, and sweet briar. 

Flowers are plentiful, more particularly the iris and anemone. 

The domestic animals are homed cattle, ponies, sheq^, goats, dogs, 
and cats. 

The horned cattle are of three kinds ; 1st, the common hill black 
cattle, of which a few are carried up for the supply of milk, and of 
agricultural labour ; 2ndly, the mra gai, or yak, imported from Tartaiy, 
eWefly for the purpose of carriage, for which it is well adapted by its 
strength ; its employment is, however, restricted to the Himalaya^ owing 
to its extreme susceptibility of heat and moisture ; the third kind 
consists of mules bred between the two foregoing species. Where the 
sire is a yak, the produce is called and in the opposite cross it is 
called gafjo. These breed freely together, or with the parent stock ; 
but in the former case the race degenerates ; in the latter, the produce 
resumes the character of the parent, into which it may be re-bred. Of 
these mules, the jablu is the most valuable, being found to possess the 
good qualities of both parents in an essential degree. The value of the 
yak and of the jahhn is nearly the same, from fifteen to thirty rupees 
for each animal. 

Sheep and goats are numerous, and form the principal means of 
transport; they are not, however, bred to any great extent by the 
Bkoteas^ but are purchased by them in the villages along the south base 
of the Himalaya^ the animals of that quarter alone being found capable 
of standing the changes of climate and the unceasing labour to which 
their employment subjects them. 

The pasture on the ranges adjoining to the Himalayd is found in a 
peculiar degree nutritive to sheep ; on the melting of the winter snows, 
towards the end of March, these mountains, which, though lofty, are by 
no means precipitous, become covered with verdure, and are then resorted 
to by the flocks of the neighbourhood. A few days are said to sufiice 
to restore the animals to condition, though ever so much reduced by tbe 
fasts and rigors of the preceding winter. The grass of these pastures 
is distinguished by the shepherds under a particular name and has 
the universal reputation of being inexhaustible, the growth during the 
night being said to compensate fully for the consumption of the day^ 
The flocks continue here till the commencement of the rains, when they 
are driven to less rich pastures on the more southern ridges ; with the 
setting-in of winter they return to the villages. During this season 
the sheep are compelled to browse with the goats, branches, chiefly of 
the oak, being cut down for them. The use of is here unknown, 
though the animals are turned into the stubble fields ; neither is hay, 


* so called from tte leaf l)ei»g nsed diy and pounded m suufr. 
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fcbongli stored in small quantities for cattle, ever given to sheep. In 
some parts o£ Gafhwal the leaves of trees, particularly of the mulberry, 
are dried and stocked in autumn to serve as fodder for the winter. The 
kirmiUy or mulberry, is there consequently much valued, and the pro- 
perty in its foliage forms an object of sale and purchase distinct from 
the land. 

While on the mountains the flocks are secured during the night in 
folds : these are situated along the ridges, and, being intended for annual 
resort, are substantially built with layers of dry stone ; the wall is 
raised to nine or ten feet, so as to exclude beasts of prey ; only a single 
door of entrance is left, and that of the smallest dimensions, with the 
same view, as the leopards, when the door is high, break it down without 
difficulty by leaping against it. In the interior, sloping cliliappers are 
erected along one or more sides according to the number of animals to 
be sheltered. Every village has commonly its separate fold at each of 
the periodical pastures \ the ridges in question consequently exhibit the 
appearance of a chain of fortified posts, the resemblance being increased 
by the individual sites of these erections, which, with a view to facility 
of draining, are placed on the summits of rising grounds. 

The wool is of good quality, and is wholly consumed on the spot 
in the manufacture of blankets. 

The sheep carries a burthen of from five to eight seers, and the goat 
from six to twelve seers; all dry commodities, the weight of which can 
be equally apportioned on both sides, may be conveyed on these animals. 
Grain, borax, salt, gir and siich articles are sewn up in small saddle 
bags, called Icurbi'k^ made of worsted and cased with leather; these are 
laid across the back, and are secured merely by a crupper and a breast 
band. Wool and other products of the same description are formed 
into similar packages and loaded in the same mode, but without bags. 
Laden sheep on short journeys can accomplish seven or eight miles a 
day ; but for a continuance cannot keep up a greater rate than five 
miles. They travel only for a short time in the morning and in the 
evening ; during the heat of the day they are unloaded and suffered to 
graze. Goats are chosen, from their superior boldness and activity, as 
leaders of the flock, and are furnished with bells. 

The common diseases of sheep, such as rot, mange, small-pox, &c., 
are all here prevalent, and in some years extremely destructive ; the 
goats are further liable in wet weather to a species of harmtif called 
khun, which frequently terminates in the loss of the hoofs. 

The casualties are further augmented by exposure and fatigue, by 
accidents, and by wild beasts ; and as the females — even those with 
young at their feet — are not exempted from labour, it can be a matter 
of no surprise that the Bliotea annually finds himself called on to make 
a fresh outlay for keeping up his stock. Many of the Jewari Bkoteaa 
possess flocks of Thibet sheep ; this is a powerful, long-legged animal, 
resembling the Iceland ram, and similarly subject to produce an addi- 
tional number of horns, individuals being sometimes found with as 
many as five horns. This sheep carries from fifteen to twenty seers ; its 
wool is also of a superior kind, known in commerce under the name of 
lagengi, and the price is at the same time not greater than ^ that of the 
common hill sheep; these considerations , would , lead to its exclusive 
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introduction were it found capable of enduring the change of climate^ 
but failure in this latter point restricts its employment^, as in the yahy 
to the Emalaye^ and its native country. These flocks are, in consequence^ 
kept by their owners at some adjoining village in TIdhety and are brought 
into use on the opening of the upper part of the gh4t. The goats con- 
sumed for food and sacrifices are also procured from Thibet ; they are of 
the description which yields the shawl wool, and are to be purchased 
there at from twelve annas to two rupees each. 

The horses in use here are small stout ponies of Tartar breed, called 
gnnta ; these animals are remarkably sure-footed, and consequently well 
adapted for the rocky and precipitous roads of the hills ; they have the 
further merit of not requiring shoes, and are invariably ridden unshod. 
The price has of late years been much enhanced by the demand of 
European gentlemen ; a pony of good qualifications not being procur- 
able for less than from sixty to one hundred rupees, — nearly treble the 
former rates. 

Bogs are of two species : the Tldlety a large animal with a shaggy 
coat, kept for guarding sheep against the depredations of wild beasts ; 
and the hill ehikariy or hunting dog, which does not difiEer in appearance 
from the common pariah dog of the plains, but is valuable from his 
qualifications for the chase. They are commonly used singly, or at most 
in pairs, and from their perseverance and goodness of nose are generally 
successful in their pursuit of game. The deer, when raised, is di’iven 
by them down into the glen, where a part of the hunters lie in wait 
armed with spears or matchlocks. The Bhoteas are particularly fond 
of this sport, and pay comparatively large prices for dogs of good 
character. To improve the breed, they sometimes cross the ehikari dog 
with the iownm or hoya (wild-dog) caught young and reared with that 
view. This animal cannot be made available for hunting, as it seizes 
indiscriminately on every animal, whether wild or domestic, which 
comes in view. 

Dogs of the Thibet breed are subject to hydrophobia : the treatment 
employed by the Bhoteas in eases of bites from animals in that state is 
simple and said to be generally efficacious : the part bitten is imme- 
diately subjected to the operation of burning, either by guls, or by a red 
hot iron, and a ligature is at the same time tied above the wound. For 
the space of fifteen days, the patient is debarred from the use of salt, spices, 
and heating food, and for the same period is daily magnetized by some 
skilful adept. The efficacy of the treatment depends on the actual 
cautery. The magnetism is not likely to be of much use. Of the suc- 
cess of this system of treatment an instance fell under my own obser- 
vation, in which not a shadow of doubt could exist of the rabidness of 
the animal by which the bite was inflicted. 

The wild animals peculiar to Bhote are the iarji, or tawny bear, said 
,to be white in winter ; this animal exceeds the common black species 
in size, and is carnivorous. Bharat (wild sheep) found only in the 
loftiest parts of the Himalaya ^ its size is that of the hill ram, colour 
grey, witli black points, hair thick and wiry, horns remarkably large 
and heavy, but curled as in the common ram. Vulgar fame represents 
this animal as falling ultimately a victim to the weight of his horns, 
feeing rendered thereby incapable of moving. Kustmi (musk deer) 




requires no description; it abounds along the base oi 
where it is in a great measure secured from the pursuit of hunte 
by the difficulties of the country ; but for th^ circumstance the value 
of its produce would probably have long since led to its extermination. 
The quantity and quality of the musk are supposed to on 

the animal not being wounded previous to the excision of the bag. 
Recourse is consequently very rarely had to fire-arms ^s destruc^^^^^^^ 
Pit-falls and snares are the means commonly resorted to for this pm pose. 

In the latter mode a fence of thick bushes is carried along the fane of 
the mountain, a few small openings being left at distant inteivds ; i^^^e 
are set the snares, and the animals are caught when descending at night 
to feed A few are occasionally run down by dogs. Musk sells on the 
spot 1; fmm 8 to 12 rupees Ve tola. The number of deer killed m a 
seLn seldom probably amounts to a hundred, though from the imposi- 
tions pi actised iu the sale of this article, fully double that number of 
musk hags, exclusive of those imported from Tartary, are annually dis- 
posed of in this province. BUa (marmot) a small brown kind, numei- 
Ls in the upper parts of the gh&ts, yiafer (ferret), small, of an ^ange 
color, abounds in the villages, where it burrows m tbe walls of the 
houses : zeal in destroying rats secures to it the protection of the inhabit- 
ants. The rats are numerous ; they offer the peculiarity of tails not 
exceeding half an inch in length. Most of the animals here enumeiated 
have the reputation, as noticed in the c^e of the of assumiDa 

in winter the appearance of the surrounding snow. The inaccessibili y 
of the interior dming that season renders the ascertainment of this fact 

difficult. peculiar to Bhote consist of the falcon and hawk, 

which breed on the southern ranges; these birds once formed an 
article of profitable export to Hindustan, but the demand is 
triflino-. They are caught in decoys called kotJias, whmh are 
formed by a wall of netting erected on three sides, the fourth side and 
top being left open; on this side the fowler lies concealed and by snd- 
denlv emercino- when the hawk stoops to seize the bait, drives it m 
rising againtt. the nets. The bait used is commonly a pigeon Tbe spots 
adapted for these koilas, and at the same time the resort of the hawks, 
are fer from numerous; they are all situated on high and open iidges, 
far rem^ed from the village! Wdn Jfdl (bird of snow), the ptarmigan. 
Mu&ao wild pigeon, mottled black and white. Kyang, eornish ch°ug i, 
Sy Wn^ from the common jackdaw, by its bright scarlet hiU and 
legs. During the summer season many of the common species of birds, 
large and small, migrate thither. 

Neitlier fisb. not reptiles of any kind exist. 

Insects are far from abundant, although they swarm along the eon- 
tiguons ranges. ^ 

The hhaxiwr, or wild bee, which builds its nests m the southern 

parts of the Himalaya, has been already noticed. 

^ Granite and quartz appear to be the prevailmg descnptioiis of rock 
The only minerals yet discovered are iron, sulphur and yellow ais . i c 
The ore!f the former abounds, but is used only for red colouring matter 
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Jewar pass^ but not in sufficient quantity to repay tlie labour of working* 
tor. The yellow arsenic is dug for in two or three places within the 
Dama and Jewar ghats, but the aggregate produce is trifling. 

Rock crystal is common, and specimens of considerable magiiitude 
are occasionally procured. Fossil bones and organic remains exist in the 
most elevated parts of the ghats. The former, here called. Bijli liar 
(lightning bones), are chiefly found at the crest of the the 

latter, called Cliahar Paiar^ from its resemblance to a wheel, is procured 
in a ravine on the northern face of the pass. In both instances 

the elevation may he assumed at 17,000 feet above the sea. 

Hot springs are numerous throughout the Himalaya chain i the tem- 
perature is found nearly the same in all, from 130° to 138° of Fahrenheit. 
No volcano is positively known to exist, but there are grounds for sus- 
pecting that the Nanda Devi peak contains something of the kind ; the 
Moteae and natives of the neighbouring districts bear unanimous testi- 
mony to the occasional appearance of smoke on its summit : this is 
attributed by them to the actual residence of a deity, and has accord- 
ingly invested that peak with particular sanctity. A religious 7ncda is 
held every twelfth year at the highest accessible point, which is, how-^ 
ever, about a mile from the summit ; further progi^ess is rendered impos- 
sible by a wall of perpendicular ice. The dangers and difficulties incurred 
by the pilgrims are represented as most appalling, and of the many 
hundreds who start at each successive period, not fifty find courage to 
complete the enterprise. Under these circumstances it is scarcely pos- 
sible that the question of a crater can be ever decided by actual inspection. 
It is but just to add that the extreme altitude of this peak (already 
noticed) joined to its monolithic appearance might, independent of any 
other considerations, have rendered it sacred in Hindu Mythology. 

Personal appearance, language, religion, customs, and tradition, all 
unite in pointing the origin of the present inhabitants to the adjoining 
Tartar province of ThiheL 

In the Mdna^ Niti^ Jewar , and By am passes, the principal Bhoteas 
still trace the emigration of their individual ancestors from some one of 
the villages or towns in that quarter. The colonization of these gh^ts 
would not appear to have taken place simultaneously throughout their 
extent : the first body of emigrants established itself in the villages at 
the mouth of the gh^t from which the Hindu occupants were forcibly 
driven, the remaining villages were settled by succeeding adventurers at 
different intervals, and migration continued to be directed thither till 
the final dismemberment of the Himalaya chain from Thibet^ The inti- 
mate intercourse which has continued to subsist with the mother country 
since that event has prevented a variation in language, and the dialect 
spoken in those ghfits is strictly that of the adjoining Tartar tribe. 

‘ These observations do not apply to the Darma ghat ; its inhabitants, 
though equally of Tartar origin, are traditionally derived from a different 
race, and their settlement is traced through the circuitous route of 
Hindustan. They are here considered as the descendants of a body of 
Mongol Tartars, which was left to . secure possession of Kuma%n 2 &&r 
its subjection to Timue. This force, thinned by disease and the sword. 
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ultimately retreated to the Darma pass and there formed a permanent 
establishment. 

The histories of Timuh mention the subjugation of these hills by 
one of his Atabegs, a fact which is also confomed by the local records : 
these consist of little more than an enumeration of former Rajas, with 
the duration of their respective reigns ; they, however, note an inters 
regnum of about twenty, years, during which the Mogul sway continued. 
Vestiges of this race are still found in the centre of the province, 
particularly at Dewara and Bdgesar, consisting of tombs constructed 
with large flat tiles, and in other respects substantially built; these 
cannot, consequently, be attributed to the aborigines, who were too 
rude to have made use of tiles or bricks for any purpose, while they 
differ both in form and appearance from the graves of Jogis, the only 
class of Hindus which, adopts sepulture. It is therefore to Tartars or 
Mahomedans only that these graves can be ascribed. The extreme 
sanctity of Bagemr^ a principal Pray, or Jamiran^ precludes the 
supposition that either of these sects would have been suffered, as 
Subjects of a Hindu government, to pollute that place with their dead, 
while the Mahomedans, as is well known, were never able to effect any 
conquests within these hills. By the natives these tombs'^ are called 
Mogul, The Burma Bhoteas^ from the association of the Mahomedan 
creed with the name of Mogul, repel as an insult the extraction here 
attributed to them ; they are, nevertheless, unable to assign any other, 
while the difference in language, customs and dress, particularly of the 
females, proves that they could not have had a common origin with the 
other Bhoteas. No opportunity has been offered for comparing the 
Darma dialect with that of the Moguls. 

The religion of the Bhoteas has been naturally influenced by their 
peculiar situation and pursuits, subjected to a government, which, as 
regarded the infringement of its religious tenets, was ever intolerant. 
The Bhoteas have been compelled to conform with the Hindu prejudices ; 
continued intercourse with the latter sect has also led to a gradual 
adoption of many of its superstitions, while the annual communications 
maintained with Thibet have served to keep alive the belief of their 
forefathers. The Bhoteas, may now be regarded as pantheists, paying 
equal adoration at every temple, whether erected by the followers of 
Brahma^ of BuMh^ or of the Lama. The only temples in Bhot are 
small rude buildings erected with loose stones, merely sufficient to 
shelter the idol. The Bhoteas have no priests of their own caste, but 
avail themselves, according to circumstances, of the services of a Brah^ 
min or of a Lama, Among the Darma Bhoteas divination is practised ; 
the omens are taken from the reeking liver of a goat or sheep, sacrificed 
for the purpose, by ripping up its belly. No undertaking of importance 
is commenced without this ceremony; when the first augury proves 
unfavourable, fresh animals are sacrificed and further inspections made ; 
the result of the majority of omens decides the question. The office of 
diviner appears to be assumed indiscriminately by all males of good age ; 
certain previous purifications are undergone on each occasion. 

* Gold ornanaents and arms are reported to have ‘been occasionally found in them, 
several graves have been exposed in digging tbundations at Bagemr since 1815, but they 
contained only small earthenware lamps. 
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The oug'Iit necessarily to have no distinctions of caste: the 

Mdna NUi, and Jeuw Bhoteas^ however/ pretend to consider those of 
the Darma and Byan% ghats as an inferior sect, and neither eat nor 
intermarry with them. The descendants of the first colonists in the 
villages at the months of the ghdts, who now confine their pursnits^ to 
agri^lture^ and maintain no direct intercourse with TInbe% affect similar 
pretensions in regard to the Bhoteas within the gh4ts^ while all unite 
in assumptions of superiority to the natives of r/w^£?i!J> tboughj on their 
annual visits to that country^ they are compelled to drink tea at the 
houses of their several correspondents^ such ceremony being there an 
indispensable preliminary to every commercial dealing. Of late years 
the Jewar Bkoteas have affected to imitate the niceties and scruples of 
IJindm in regard to food, and have assumed the designation of Sinhy 
but they have derived no consideration from these pretensions, and con- 
tinue to be regarded with abhorrence by the Einrhis, as descendants 
from a cow-killing race. The policy which may have dictated this line 
of conduct having now ceased, with the abrogation of the Brahminical 
government, it may be expected that these pretensions will gradually 
disappear, and that the Bhoteas will relapse into the unscrupulous habits 
of their Tartar ancestors. 

In the institution of marriage, the inclinations and will of the female 
appear to have greater weight than is common in the east, both in 
regard to the formation of such engagements, and in the subsequent 
domestic management. Contracts are formed at an early age, but the 
marriage is not commonly concluded till the parties arrive at maturity. 
Should the female in the meantime make a choice for herself, the pre- 
vious contract is compromised by the payment of a sum of money. The 
consideration given by the bridegroom to the father of the bride varies 
from three hundred to one thousand rupees : a corresponding portion is 
returned, which consists of domestic stock, live and dead, and in some 
of the ghats is considered as the property of the wife, by whom it is 
managed for her own benefit. The females are chiefly employed in 
weaving blankets and coarse serges ; the produce of their looms, after sup- 
plying the family with clothing, is also in a great measure at their own 
disposal. The nuptial ceremonies are uninteresting; they are invariably 
accompanied with riot and drunkenness. 

The Bhoteas universally burn their dead ; in Barma^ this ceremony 
is performed in the month of Kartih only ; the bodies of those who die 
intermediately are committed temporarily to the earth, and, at the 
appointed season, the remains are taken up and burnt. 

On these occasions the heir of the deceased is expected to entertain 
the whole of his kindred, and is commonly impoverished by the prodi- 
gality of the expense incurred, A number of goats and yahj aeeoi’d- 
^ng to his means, are sacrificed at the pile; of the latter animals, one 
, is selected for the particular service of the deceased, and is previously 
led about with many ceremonies, adorned with flowers and laden with 
cloth, sugar, spice, and such articles ; pi*ecedence in the sacrifice is also 
given to it, and the decapitation is performed by the son-in-law, or 
some other near relation to the deceased* In the selection of this 
the departed spirit is appealed to, and its choice is supposed to be 
indicated in the animal which is the first to shake its tail, when the 
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stall is inspected by the heir. The universally profess cxl. Ml 

veneration for the manes of their fore-fathers, small , monuments to 
their memory are numerous in the vicinity of villages, generally or 
the summit of some height ; distinguished individuals are further honouret 
by images of silver or stone, and by the annual celebration of festivals, 
on days dedicated to the purpose, when the image is carried in procession 
about the village, and receives offerings and worship. Among the 
Darma Bhoieas^ when an individual dies absent from his native village, 
a clue of worsted is conducted to it from the spot where death occurs. 
In families of consideration the thread is extended unbroken through- 
out ; by the poorer classes it is only laid, in cases of considerable dis- 
tance, along difficult parts of the road ; the object of this superstition 
is to enable the departed soul to join the spirits of his ancestors. Suttees 
occasionally take place in Jewm\ 

The original languages of Bkote have been previously noticed ; they 
are current only in verbal intercourse, as scarcely an individual is to be 
found in Bhot capable of reading or writing the TMhet^ while of the 
Bar^m dialect it does not appear that any characters were ever in use. 
In the ildna^ NUi^ and Jewar passes, the Hindustani has become natural- 
ized, and forms the medium of both colloquial and written communica- 
tions ; in Darma it is also current, though not so generally ; in Byans 
it has hitherto made only a partial progress, as the necessity for its 
acquisition commenced at a recent period. 

In the division of time, the Hindu method is followed exclusively. 

In weighing and measuring commodities, the Bhoteas have necessarily 
two modes of computation, that of the hills and that of Thibet ; the 
former has been noticed in. a preceding report; of the latter, it will 
be sufficient to enumerate the denominations which are in most common 
use. 

Gram, salt, borax, &c., are sold by measures of capacity, as follows : 

8 haBdfulls make 'plmT'uma. 

% ^liuTuwa QXiQ de. 

12 de make one dohid' or guama. 

This doiu is equivalent to the knclia mamd of twenty seers ; in 
some articles it contains eighteen de. Within the ghaits the articles 
above-named are also calculated by the karhich^ or sheep saddle-hag, 
taken at four nalu. Grain is also computed by the— 

Nalis» 

Suyattor^ large harhich, equal to . . . ,20 

Swola, or basket, equal to .60 

T'hanaJi, or skin, ditto , ..... 60 

Wool, sugar, hardware, &c., are weighed by the steel yard, which 
is divided into %ega. The nega is about ten sicca weight. 

Prepared tobacco, gur, &c., are divided into small flat cakes, called 
pola^ of which from ten to twelve sell for the rupee. 

Cloth is measured by the or cubit, or by the khakykhagam^ 
or breadth. 

In fine goods, broad-cloth, chintz, &c., the price is computed at 
eight khak. In coarse calicoes, twenty-eight breadths are required 
to complete the piece. Broad-cloth is commonly sold by the bakct^ 
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xnateo called from being* the quantity required to 
or> name. Gold is calculated by the lanwo^ 
i/en and a half masas. Gold dust, separated 
id up in a bit of cloth, is current as coin at 
Many. Silver is computed at the yyu or 
le masas) and the gorma, or current rupee equivalent 
The jyii is coined at Ladakh, and is of very uneertaia 
late years its metal has been improved. In this province 
it is called gmgatam, and passes at the rate of something more than 
five to the milled Parrukhabad rupee. In large payments, ingots, called 
lalhoLa or are used, these bear the Lhassa stamp, and are 

very pure silver ; the doja weighs seven hundred and sixty jyus^ and 
is current at something less than two hundred rupees. 

Bliote for a considerable period subsequent to its colonization, formed 
an integral part of the mother country. The trade carried on by its 
inhabitants rendered them in some degree dependant on the will of 
the neighbouring Ok-IIimalaya chiefs ,* but they were long able to repel 
the contracted efforts of the latter made for their subjugation. 

The ultimate union of these principalities in the monarchies of 
Garhml and Kumann^ about three centuries ago, led to the conquest of 
ihe Mma^ Mti, Jewar, and JDarma passes by those states respectively. 
The Byans pass was severed from the principality of Jumla and annexed 
to Kumaun by the Qoorhka power about thirty years past. In becoming 
subject to the Gis-Himalaya powers, the Bhoteas were by no means 
withdrawn from their allegiance to the parent state, but still continued 
to acknowledge the supremacy of both; au anomalous state of sub- 
jection, which their paramount interests in continuing to be the medium 
of commercial intercourse between Hindustan and Tartary will tend 
to perpetuate. The price extracted by each government for its pro- 
tection, though much the same in its component details, is very unequal 
in its amount. The revenue demands of the Thibet government con- 
sist of sink tlialy (land revenue) ; ya thal^ (tax on sunshine) ; 

Min thaly (tax on the profits of trade). These items are ail levied 
at fixed and invariable rates. The sinh that is assessed at twelve 
jyolas of gir per hoQicli on the Kkalsa lands ; but as a great portion 
of each village is held rent-free, on former grants, the aggregate pay- 
ments under this head are very trifling. The ya thaly which, 
from its name, has probably originated in the migratory habits of 
the Tartars, who, during the winter remove to the warmest situa- 
tions, is assessed at one cake of hulmay or dried yeast, per house. 

The above dues are collected by Thibet officers, who visit the ghS.ts 
with that view: the whole is received in kind, though the gir 
and yeast, are partly commuted for sugar, grain, spirits and coarse 
calicoes. The Mun that is levied in the shape of transit duties, 
Min kaly at the rate of ten per cent, on grain. These are also 

collected in kind at the first mart visited by the Bhoteas ; the loads of 
every tenth sheep, together with the wool on its back, are there taken, 
unless commuted by the payment of twenty-seven folas of gur per 
sheep. Duties are also levied on some few articles, agreeably to the 
rates fixed by an ancient tariff; commodities not included in that 
schedule > pass ^ free. Broad-cloiJi and many articles, the exportation 
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of wilieh from hoBce eommeneed at a comparatively recent date, fall 
under the last description. In some cases individuals are subjected to 
a tax, called Imro^ or plunder, substituted for the him hal^ or 
transit duties, and levied at nearly the same rates. This from its 
name should be a species of police tax, an insurance against robbery. 
The inhabitants of the northern village at the head of each ghat enjoy 
certain immunities from these duties, and are, moreover, authorized by 
the government to levy a transit duty of ten per cent. - 

on the salt or borax of the Thibet traders visiting the ghat. This duty,' 
as well as the Umi hal paid by the Bhoteas, is levied only on the first 
investment of each trader during the season. 

In matters of police the Bkoteas are held responsible for the com- 
munication to the neighbouring authorities of all important transactions 
which may occur in the Himalaya states. The local tribunals take 
cognizance of all eases brought before them by the Bhoteasy whether , 
originating in or elsewhere. In civil proceedings, the decrees of 

the court written in the Thibet character and language, and sealed by the 
presiding officers, are delivered to the successful parties. A confirmation 
of these documents where they affect general interests, as also of grants; 
exempting lands from public assessment, are obtained by the parties 
concerned from succeeding governors; It does not appear that this 
government ever originates any enquiry into crimes or ofiences com- 
mitted by the Bhoteas elsewhere than in Thibet ; nor does it delegate 
any power, judicial or fiscal, to Bkotea village functionaries. Such 
are the marks of subjection which the mother country continues tn 
demand from the Bhoteas, Those exacted by their Hindu conquerors 
have ever been more costly and more extensive. On their final subjuga- 
tion the Bhot Mahals were subjected to a tribute in gold dust ; the 
quantity to be paid by each village was ascertained and recorded in. 
kanchy or iolay masa^ and rattiy the detailed cess fixed under these 
denominations has since constituted the standard estimate of each 
village, and represents the modes of measurement in use ^elsewhere. In 
Nitiy the assessment was calculated in damola, equivalent to half a 
hanch. The assets made available to the government demand com- 
prised — 

1st Profits of trade. 

2nd, TandJcar^ or loom tax. 

3rd. Produce of agricultiu’e. 

4th* Produce of jungles, (roots ajad drugs.) 

6th. Musk. 

6th. Kota bazy hawks. 

7th, Bheray or wild bees' nests. 

In the kanungo records, the original jama is made up of separate 
sums, under these several heads. The aggregate of tribute imposed on 
each gbat was as follows : 

Kaneb. Masa. Eatti. 

Jewar , • , . 133 6 2 

Darma .... 363 1 6 

Byans .... 71 9 0 

Damola. 


Mma appears to have been from the first granted "in religious 
assignment to the temple of Badrimth therein situate. ByanSy as 
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before noticed, was only conquered a few years past by the GoorJcIms ; 
Sajama paid to its former government, Jumla^ has been assumed with 
the View to comparison. The rents of two villages in that ghat, which, 
as being east o£ the Kali river, fall within the Goorkha territories, are 
excluded. The above formed the ordinary revenue. The Bhoiehs were 
at the same time equally liable with other subjects to the extraordinary 
demands in the shape of aids and reliefs on occasions of the marriage 
of the sovereign, or of his son or daughter, of war, &e. But as their 
assessment included a tax on trade, they were exempted from the pay- 
ment of transit and bazar duties throughout the dominions of their 
prmee. 

The villages below the gh^ts incorporated with these malidls were 
subjected to the same system of assessment, the only variation being in 
the detail of assets, of which profits of trade form no part. The 
absence of this item is compensated by the increase under the head of 
agriculture arising from an additional crop. As a considerable propor- 
tion of the land in these villages has been gradually acquired by the 
Bhoteas in property, either through grants or purchases, a view of the 
amount of their rents will not be irrelevant— 
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Darma 



42 

7 
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Mti • 



Damola. 

125 

0 
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This last sum is exclusive of the rents of JosMmaik and other 
villages assigned to Badrindthy but which form a part of the district of 
Baenhhanday in which the Kiti pass is also included ^ the latter name, 
from being more generally known, has been here adopted. 

Mutual convenience naturally led to the commutation of the original 
article of tribute. The equivalent in silver was settled at twelve 
rupees the kanchy and a fixed and permanent valuation was made of 
various commodities, the produce of Thibet or of Bhotey which were 
received in payipent : as the market prices of these articles fell below 
the rates in the original schedule, it became the object of the Bhoteas 
to extend their payments in them: the proportion was ultimately 
established at one-half in bind, and the rest in coin ; and in the event 
of the Bhoteas being required to pay the whole of their assessment in 
money, a deduction of twenty-five per cent, was allowed on the portion 
payable in merchandize, such being, in point of fact, the actual depre- 
ciation in the current prices front the rates fixed in the original appraise- 
ment. During the government of the Eajas the public demand con- 
tinued unaltered, though subject in its liquidation to the variations 
arising from the depreciation above noticed. The greater part of the 
revenue was assigned to the garrisons of forts in the mouths of the 
gh4ts and to the payment of the civil local functionaries. The residue 
was collected on the spot by an officer annually deputed from the court 
for that purpose, to whom also was granted authority for adjudicating 
the civil and criminal pleas^pending among the Bhoteas. The internal 
management was left to the Baftdfis or Patwaris and to the Bur&aSy 
or heads of villages, by whom also the detailed cess was apportioned, 
being laid every third year wholly on the land, and during the inter- 
Tening period levied in the shape of a capitation, or rather of a pro- 
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pertij tax. The Burhas, in addition to the usual dues on marriages^ 
received a small public allowance from the rents of their respective 
villages : they were also assisted by petty officers, corresponding with 
t\\Q 3Iokaddam Kotwal of the Hindu village institutions. These 
again were similarly remunerated. The garrisons above-mentioned 
appear to have been retained in the gh^ts, principally with the view of 
protecting the inhabitants from the incursions of the Bhoteas o£ the 
neighbouring ghats, more particularly of the JatSy^ or natives of 
Jamla, n. Bhoiea oi t\\Q Kali, 

On the Goorklia invasion the principal opposition made to their arms 
was from the Bhoteas : for the period of nine years after the submission 
of the rest of Kumaun^ the Jewaris frustrated every effort made for their 
conquest, and it was a consideration of their commercial interests, rather 
than any successes of the invaders, which ultimately induced a subjec- 
tion to that power. This resistance on the part of the BhoteaSy joined 
to an exaggerated reputation for wealth, marked them out ibr peculiar 
exactions; the public demand rose gradually to Rs. 7,000 in Niti^ 
12,500 in Jewar, 10,000 in Darmay and 5,000 in BjjanSy while in some 
years nearly double those sums were extorted under various pretences 
by the officers employed in the collection. The gross receipts of the 
inhabitants from every source of production were inadequate to answer 
such excessive impositions, the capital and stock of individuals were 
gradually dissipated in their liquidation, and ultimately a load of debt 
was incurred for that purpose. When both the means and credit of 
the individual were exhausted,, emigration becande his only resource ; in 
this manner the depopulation of the ghats was rapidly taking place, 
when the magnitude of the evil led to the interference of the Supreme 
Government. An officer of reputation. Captain Bhagti Thapa, was 
especially deputed from Nipal for the re-settlement of the Bhote Mahals ; 
under his vigorous superintendence the present difficulties of the 
Bhoteas were in a great degree removed by the enforced restoration of 
a portion of the exactions, and by the reduction of the demands of thenr 
creditors to the mere principal sum actually advanced ; while the prin- 
cipal source of these difficulties was cut off by a remission in the public 
revenue, reduced to 4,700 for B,000 for Jewar, 7,000 for Barmay 
%yl 00 for B^mis. The established principle of liquidation, half in money 
and half in merchandise, continued in force, but no longer afforded to 
the Bhoteas its former advantages. The whole of these mahals were 
included in the military assignments, and their revenues were either 
collected by the assignees themselves, or were leased by them to some 
responsible individual ; in either case the demand for the half in mer- 
chandise was commonly disposed of in gross to some of the Almora 
Sahdsy by whose skilful management it was raised to a full equality in 
value with the money half at the expense oi the Bhoteas. 

The government was imposed on each gh8,t in one gross sum, 
and the detailed assessments left to be settled by the B&rhas among 
themselves : in this measure they always assumed the original amount 
of the village tribute as the standard for calculation. 


As tlie of are considorod of race, may tLere not have been 

some original connection between their ancestors and the jats of Jamla ? 
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On the introduction of the British Government in 1872 Bamlat^ the 
authorized collections of the two preceding years were assumed as a 
standard for the jama of the current year ; as the whole demand was 
fixed payable in coin^ in Parrulchabad kalddr rupeeS; a deduction of 
twenty-five per cent, was granted on the half hitherto paid in merchan- 
dise, and a further decluetiou to the same amount was allowed for the 
discount on the Qoorhha currency. The net jama, which, on the existing 
system, was imposed in one gross sum on each mahal, including the 
villages below, as well as those within the gh^ts, stood at Farrukabacl 
rupees 11,566. 

In the year 1875 S. a general abolition of the customs and transit 
duties throughout the province took place ; the tax on the profits of 
trade hitherto levied from the Bkoteas, as partaking of the same nature, 
was included in that measure : a partial remission on the same account 
was made in the jama of some of the lower villages, while, both in these 
and in BhoU, the items of musk, bees^ wax and hawks were struck out 
of the available assets. By this arrangement the net revenue was 
reduced to Farrukkahad rupees 4,124. 

This demand continued in force for the remaining term of the first 
triennial settlement; at the second triennial settlement in 1877 S. and 
at the recent quinquennial settlement in 1880 S. a progressive rise 
took place on a view of the increase of cultivation, brought about 
principally by the return of tenants who had emigrated during the 
Goorkha government, and finally amounted to Farmkhahad rupees 5,812. 

The revenue of every year has invariably been liquidated without a 
balance. 

For the internal management of these mahals the only public 
officer retained in them is the Fatwari, who receives from the village 
BurJias the amount of their jama and remits the same to the 8(^r 
treasury. By this functionary are also made the reports connected 
with police relating to casualties, &c. Criminal offences are rare : the 
total number since 1815 has been confined to four, of which two were 
murders, one a case of arson, and the fourth a petty theft ; the three 
first mentioned crimes were perpetrated from motives of revenge. In 
the same period two inroads by subjects of a foreign state have oc- 
curred. In the winter of 1822 the village of Milam in Jewar was 
plundered by a band of Tartars during the periodical absence of its 
inhabitants. A part of the plunder has since been recovered through 
the authority of the Lhassan viceroy at Oartokhi but the owners 
have hitherto declined receiving it, unless accompanied with an indemni- 
fication for the missing portion. The property in question consequent- 
ly remains in deposit at the Gariokh police office. The second inroad 
took place, in 1828 at the Byam ghat, the whole of the villages in which 
were subjected to a forced contribution by a j)arty of JaU from Jamla, 
oU some antiquated claim of tribute. The whole plunder, amounting to 
about Es. 2,000 in value, has since been recovered and restored through 
the intervention of the Goorkha chiefs in DaUL 

The only manufactures in Bhote are woollens, consisting of blankets' 
and serges of various descriptions : these are partly consumed by the 
Bhotms in clothing, tents, &e. ; the residue is disposed of in other parts 
of the province ; this manufacture is not confined to any distinct class, 
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but is carried on indiscriminately by the females of all ranks; the 
weaving is performed sittings one end of the web being fastened to a 
stone or stake fixed in the ground, the other secured by a strap to the 
body of the weaver ; the yarn is prepared by the males, who may, at 
all times, be seen engaged in that employment, with a spindle in their 
hand and a roll of wool round their wrist. 

Trade, as has been already incidentally noticed, forms the primary 
object of importance to the BJioteas, and is the principal, if not sole, 
consideration which retains them in the unfertile villages of Bhote ; now 
that waste lands of a far superior quality in the northern pergunnas every- 
where present themselves for occupation. The adjoining province of 
Thibet^ here called Bhote and Huindes (snow land) indiscrimi- 
nately, holds out peculiar attractions to commerce. Subjected by the 
rigour of its climate to perpetual sterility, it depends on the surround- 
ing countries for almost every commodity, both of necessity and of 
luxury; to remedy these deficiencies it has at the same time been 
amply furnished by nature with a variety of valuable products; its 
rivers and deserts abound with gold, in its lakes are produced inex- 
ham tible supplies of salt and borax, while to its pastures it is indebted 
for wool of an unrivalled quality. In addition to these staple articles, 
Huindes yields many other articles of commercial demand, such as 
drugs, coarse precious stones, ckaour tails, tangans, &c. ; with these wants 
and resources the Huindes has naturally attracted the resort of numer^ 
ous traders from every quarter, and has, in consequence, become a 
general mart, in which not only the wants of its inhabitants, but the 
demands of foreign merchants also are supplied. A periodical fair takes 
place annually in September at GartoM, the residence of the Lhassan 
viceroy, which is principally attended by traders from Hindustan^ Ladakh^ 
Cashmere^ Tartary, Tarkhmd, Lhassa and Liling, or China proper : under 
the first deseription are included the Bhoteas of this province, though 
at present those of the Jewar gh4t alone enjoy the unrestricted privilege 
of visiting Gartokh. The trade of Huindes is an exclusive system of 
monopoly and restriction which appears to have been originally estab- 
lished for the encouragement of local and particular interests, and is 
now pertinaciously adhered to, partly from a reverence for ancient forms, 
and partly through the influence of the Chinese power. The intercourse 
to which the Bhoteas are admitted is considered as a measure of suffer- 
ance, and a formal permission is requisite for its annual x'enewal. The 
trade from each gh^t is confined to some proximate town, beyond which 
the Bhoteas are prohibited from proceeding without special license obtained 
from the local authorities, the Jewari Bhoteas alone, in consideration of 
military services rendered by their ancestors, enjoying an immunity 
from these regulations. On the upper parts of the gh^ts becomipg prac- 
ticable, special missions are dispatched by the Bhoteas to their respective 
marts. These FaJdls are each attended by a single follower only, and 
carry a small offering of established value ; on reaching their destination 
the 3 r make a full report of the state of politics and of health in this 
quarter, the heads of their information are . taken down in writing, for 
transmission to the viceroy at Gartokh^ and they then receive their dis- 
missal, together with a return in gold dust, equivalent to the offeiing 
brought by them. A officer commonly accompanies or imme- 

diately follows the Takil for the purpose of verifying the statements 
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made by bini, and to collect the tribute due from tlie Bhoteas. On the 
fiat of this officer depends the re-opening* of the intercourse. 

This regulation would appear to be intended chiefly as a precaution 
against the introduction of small pox, or other contagious disorders^ as 
even the British invasion of the hill states occasioned no interruption in 
the intercourse with Hidncles^ although that event undoubtedly created 
a considerable sensation there. When the small-pox is ascertained to 
prevail in any gh^t, all communications with its inhabitants is tempora- 
rily prohibited. ' The commercial operations of the season usually com- 
mence by the arrival of the Ihdniya traders in Bhot^ as the superior 
strength and hardihood of their sheep enable them to cross the snow 
earlier than the Bkoteas ; from this period (about the end of July) till 
the middle of October, the flocks of both parties are employed in plying 
with loads between the marts and tbe ghat villages. The liiiiuhja 
traders do not visit any villages below the ghats, deterred partly by the 
jealousy of the Bhofeas^ and partly by a dread of tbe climate, ,The land- 
holders of the northern pergunnas, who transport their own produce 
into Bhotf are deterred by the same caxises from proceeding to Unhides ; 
even in B/^o/y they are precluded from dealing directly with the Emniyaa 
whom they ma}?' meet there, but are compelled to barter their merchan- 
dise with the Blioteas, A few of the Ahiora merchants occasionallj^ visit 
the nearest marts in Ilnmdes^ more particularly Taklakot, at the head 
of the Bi/ans pass ; but their ignorance of the Thibet dialect, and their 
want of the means of carriage, render them dependant to a great degu ee 
on the Bhoteas, and prevent them from trading in those articles of bulk, 
sueb as gram, giir, &c., which afford the most certain and profitable 
returns. The Bhoiem consequently enjoy, to a great extent, a mono- 
poly of the carrying trade from Rind^istan to Tartary, in the supply of 
the local demands in H^dndes, and the system in force there operates 
to confirm a complete monopoly. The regulation which restricts the 
trade of each ghftt to a prescribed mart affects the inhabitants of the 
latter equally with the Bhotem ; this system is further extended even to 
individual dealings, and every trader has his privileged correspondent 
with whom he alone has the right to barter. These individual mono- 
polies, if they may be so called, are considered as hereditary and disS- 
posable property, and where the correspondent becomes bankrupt, tbe 
trader is under tbe necessity of purchasing the right of dealing with 
some other individual. From successive partitions of family property 
and from partial transfers, this right of araih has been gradually sub- 
divided, and many Blioieas collectively possess a single correspond- 
ent. This system differs so far from that of the Hong merchants 
in China, that it leaves to every Euiniya the power of trafficking 
' directly with the foreign trader, though it restricts his dealings to 
particular individuals : the only persons who appear to be exempt 
from its operation in Eumdes are tbe local officers, civil and military, 
aufl the Lamas, On the dealings of foreign merchants with each other 
it has no effect. A brief notice of the several principal exports and 
imports may now be taken* 

IXBORTS* 

Grain forms the staple article of Bkoiea export; it may be computed 
that from twenty to thirty thousand maunds of* every kind annually find 
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tlieir way to Mumdes, throiigli the five passes collectively ; the high 
prices and rapid sale which this article invariably commands in that 
country, lead to the presumption that the present state of supply is 
insufiicient to the wants o£ the inhabitants ; but no considerable aug- 
mentation in the former can be expected to take place with the present 
inefficient means of transport to which the Bhoteas are confined by the 
difficulties of the passes. As the Himalaya villages yield no disposable 
surplus produce, the supplies for Hmndes are drawn from other parts 
of the province, chiefly from the northern pergunnahs. The Bliotem 
make their purchases in the same manner as the Binjaris^ by carrying 
salt to the villages and bartering it for grain. As soon as the loads of 
the whole flock have been exchanged, it is driven to an intermediate 
depot, where the grain is stored and from whence fresh loads of salt are 
brought by the sheep. During the cold months this system extends to 
the midland pergunnahs ; from the end of March the flocks ply in the 
northern districts, and from the beginning of May they are employed 
in transporting the grain from the foot of the ghat to the Himalaj/a 
villages. Fox the convenience of this trafiic the Bhoteas have accord- 
ingly three depots — one at their Bhote village, the second at the base of 
the Himalaya^ and the third some three or four days^ journey below. 
Grain, to a partial extent, is conveyed by the northern landholders on their 
own sheep to the Himalaya, villages, and there similarly bartered for 
salt. The rates of barter which now commonly prevail may be stated 
as follows* In the midland and northern pergunnahs, from three to 
four of wheat or rice for one of salt ; and within the gh&ts, two of 
wheat or rice for one of salt. To the Huiniyas, however, the Bhoteas 
give only one of wheat or rice for two of salt in Bhote^ while in Htnudes 
they exact double that proportion. Coarse grains, such as mxmdua^ 
chenna^ S&e., generally average half the value of the finer descriptions 
above-mentioned in this system of exchange. The advantages of this 
trade to the inhabitants of the northern districts will be full}?’ appre- 
ciated on a view of the state of prices which at this moment prevails in 
different parts of the province. Prom the nature of the country its 
agricultural produce cannot be made available for distant markets, and 
|he fluctuations of price wdiich may there take place, hence, beyond a 
certain sphere, no influence on prices in the interior. At Almora, which 
is supplied from the midland districts of Kumatin (proper), wheat is now 
selling at twenty-five sirs the rupee. In the southern villages, both of 
Kmiami and Oarhwdl, from whence exportation to Bohilhhund takes 
place, the price is nearly the same. In the whole of the northern per- 
guiiuahs, whence the Bhoteas derive their supplies, the average price 
may be quoted as still higher. In the western midland parganas of 
Garhwdl to which none of these demands extend, wheat is selling at 
two maunds the rupee, and purchasers even at that rate are not forth- 
coming. 

Calicoes — Prom the constant use of woollen clothes throughout the 
year, the consumption of cotton fabrics in Huindes is small ; the demand 
is confined to the coarsest descriptions, as quantity not quality is the first 
consideration with the Ilumiya purchaser. Europe prints are in partial 
request among the chiefs and foreign merchants. The aggregate value 
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of exports under tliis liead eannot be estimated at above Es. 10,000 
annually- ^ ^ ^ ^ 

EarcUware^ including cooking utensils of copper^ brass and iron, 
coarse cutlery, swords, matchlocks, &c., ' is exported to the extent of 
about Es. 10>000. 

Broachcloth — not more than thirty bales, chiefly of a coarse quality, 
are anmially disposed of by Bhokas i but, did facilities exist for pro- 
curing cloths of the desired qualities and colours, the sales might be 
very considerably increased. The common military colours, such as red, 
yellow, blue, green and grey, are the only ones generally procurable by 
the BJioieas — of some of these colours, the use in Tartary is confined to 
peculiar sects and classes, and for the others, the taste has been long 
exhausted. Cloths of unusual colour, such as olive, various shades of 
brown, &c., invariably command a quick sale. The enormous advance 
laid by the Bhoteas on the prices of this, as well as other articles of 
export, must also tend to lessen the demand. 

Coral is prized, as an ornament for females, even above precious 
stones ; the large bright scarlet beads of M edilerranean coral will com- 
mand almost any price. Inferior descriptions also command a ready 
sale, though at lower rates. 

Pearls — In these, size is the principal desideratum, shape and color 
are points of less importance ; no dilSculty is consequently experienced 
in supplying the demand to its full extent. The export in this 
and the preceding article averages about Es,^ 5,000 in value 
annually. 

G4r — about one thousand maunds. 

Suyareandy — one hundred maunds. 

Spices— maunds. 

Byes — chiefly lac and indigo, ten maunds. 

W ooden vessels — chiefly cups for tea, are in considerable demand • 
these are turned from various kinds of wood ; those in greatest request 
are formed of the knot of a particular tree, which is to be found only in 
the eastern hills, near and beyond Knimandu^ whither the turners from 
Bhoie annually resort. Tea cups of this wood are deemed by the Tartars 
to possess peculiar virtues, and an unblemished specimen will sell as 
high as fifty rupees ; the price of ordinary cups varies from four annas 
to two rupees each. 

Timber— in the shape of spars and planks, for building, is carried 
for sale to the nearest marts. Indigent Bhoteas^ who, have no other 
capital but their labor, carry on this traffic. 

Cabinet- ware, glass-ware, and a variety of other commodities are 
partially exported ; their aggregate value may be assumed at Es. 10,000. 

Impoets. 

Balt — the natural produce of lakes in Emndes^ is universally pre- 
ferred in this province, for culinary purposes, to the Bamhkar and other 
cheap kinds of salt from the plains : the latter are considered compara 
tiveiy bitter and unpalatable, and are only used for cattle. The relative 
prices of the two kinds of salts in question at Almora are from six to 
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seven rupees tlie maund for Bkote^ and three to four rupees for plain salt. 
The Bliotem never part with their salt, except in barter for agricultural 
produce, and by adhering rigidly to this rule, they are enabled to com- 
mand a supply of the latter, even in the most unfavorable seasons. The 
total quantity of salt imported may be assumed one year with another 
at fifteen thousand maunds. 

Tincal — also the natural produce of a lake in HtdndeSf for some years 
subsequent to 1815 formed tbe most profitable article of speculation, 
but the demand has now greatly declined. Baring the Goorkha govern- 
ment, that is up to 1814, not more than a thousand to fifteen hundred 
maunds of tincal ever reached the plains through this province during 
tbe year. On the British invasion, and even before tbe conquest was 
completed, large advances were made by British merchants to the Bho- 
teas for the provision of this article. By the competition among the 
former, the amount of their advances was rapidly augmented up to 1818, 
when the quantity imported exceeded twenty thousand maunds, as it did 
also in the two following years 1818 and 1819. This import, as com- 
pared with the demand in England, for which market it was chiefly 
intended, would appear to have been excessive. Heavy losses and a 
consequent withdrawal of capital from the speculation were the conse- 
quences. The supply has since as rapidly decreased, and may be now- 
stated at seven to eight thousand maunds. During the above periods 
tbe price has been subject to the same fluctuations up to 1814, tbe 
market rate of this article, in its unpicked state, never exceeded three 
and a half rupees the maund at the marts of and Belari ; 

in 1818 it had risen to fourteen rupees the maund, and some partial 
sales were made in that year as high as sixteen rupees; during'the 
two following years 1819-^0 the price ranged between twelve and 
fourteen; it has since gradually fallen to eight, at which it may now be 
quoted. The article is imported by the Bkoteas in its original state, as 
procured from the lake. By the merchants the tincal, or natural crystals, 
are picked for the Europe market, and the dust is prepared into 
refined borax. The residuum, consisting of river sand, is always con- 
siderable, varying in different years from twenty to above thirty per 
cent. The Bkoteas are not accused of adulterating the article, though 
the petty hill traders, who purchased it from them, were, for some time, 
guilty of such practice to a great extent ; the refusal of the plain mer- 
chants to take the article from these people, except with a specific assur- 
ance against loss in refining, beyond a given proportion, has checked 
this fraud. The prices in Euindes correspond with those of salt — this 
article being similarly obtained in barter for grain. A view of tbe state 
of import in Great Britain, during the period in discussion, may not be 
irrelevant. 


T^iara, 

Value. 

Years. 

Value. 

Years. 

Value. 

1814 

£10,620 

1817 

£32,573 

1820 

£209,175 

1815 

59,200 

1818 

76,666 

1821 

51,651 

1816 

10:3,301 

1819 

216,691 

1822 

25,268 
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Tlie above stateaient is taken from a periodical publication wiiere 
it is ^’iveii as the amount of Indian import alone. 

ifool — the produce of the Tafiar sheep, known in corraerce under the 
name of harjangi, is imported to the extent of five or six hundred 
maunds, — part of which is consumed by the Bhoteas in the manufacture 
of and the remainder is taken off by the zammdars of tlie 

northern parganas for blankets ; the money price may be stated at four- 
teen to fifteen rupees the maund, but it is usually disposed of by the 
B/wfea.snn barter for oil , or other produce. The supply above noticed is 
almost wholly obtained from the flocks of Euiniya sheep which visit Bhopi 
laden with salt or borax, and are there shorn. 

8h(nvl-tuool-^^\^. produce of the Thibet was temporarily imported 
durin><^^ three years, with a view to the provision of the Companj'^s invest- 
ment : this demand has since ceased. This article may be procured 
through the Bkoieas to any extent, deliverable at Bagesar, in its 
rough state, mixed with hair, at from thirty -six to forty rupees the 
maiind. 

Gold dust — procured from the sands of every river in Ilnindes^ and 
also obtained in small lumps by digging near the surface in various parts 
of the deserts, is imported in small quantities. The frauds found to be 
practised by the Hnmh/as or B/ioieas, in alloying this metal and in mix- 
ing copper or brass filings with the dust, have created a general distrust 
in the purcluiso of this article: not more than hundred phaiangSj or eight 
hundred rupees^ worth annually .find a sale. 

The remaining articles of impox’t, comprising coarse shawls nnApattu^ 
inferior silks, cow- tails, ponies, drugs, dried fruits, harital^ saffron, cured 
leather, similar to the Russian, &c., &c., may be assumed at twenty thou- 
sand rupees annual value. 

As during some years from 1816 to 1821, the value of the imports 
greatly exceeded that of the exports, the deficiency on the latter was 
supplied by coin. Farmlcliabad new rupees, to a considerable amount, 
then found their way 'to Huindes^ of which they became the favourite 
currency. 

It now only remains to offer a few observations on the former and 
present state of this -commerce. During the time of the Rajas the 
Jewari Bhoteas alone traded on the products and manufactures of the 
plains, the Bhoteas of the other GAdts confining their dealings to grain ; 
these latter under the GoorMali government have extended their specula- 
tions, and the trade of the Jewaris differs from that of the otlier 
Bhoteas now only in its superior extent. In the early stages of 
this commerce a regulated and fixed assize appears to have been 
made by the 'Ttv^nsEIimalaga government, agreeably to which the 
commodities of the two countries were required to be bartered against 
each other. The commodities of Hindustan ^ from the smallness of 
the supply, and from the exactions and robberies to which they were sub- 
ject in transit through the hills, were appraised at high rates ; though these 
causes have been wholly or partialy removed, their original effects remain 


; ^ The FanhUM a species of serge, varying in quality, some baving the wool left ioug osa 
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in foree^ raid the continue to exact the old and arbitrary prices* 

Since 1815 a most material improvement in favour of these traders has 
taken place : by the increased facilities of communication with the plains 
and by the total abolition of transit duties the imports from thence are 
now furnished in greater abundance and at reduced prices ; at the same 
timC; by the influx of capital from the same quarter, the demand and value 
of every article of import from Tarto^ry have been considerably enhanced : 
of these advantages^ increase of sales is the only one of which the 
Euiwyas have jiartaken in common with the Bhoteas, Were more 
equitable principles to be introduced in the transactions of this com- 
meree^ and were the commodities of Hlndtistmi and Burope offered 
on fairer terms in Ihimvya market^ it is diflficultto say to what extent 
the demand might be augmented. While the Bhoteas retain their existing 
monopoly no such desirable modifications can be anticipated^ as a continu- 
ance of the present exorbitant rates of profit is almost indispensable to 
avert general bankruptcy, which must otherwise result from the heavy 
load of debts with which the Bhoteas are universally saddled. From 
the establishment of a direct intercourse between the Almora merchants 
and those of Tartary ^ the desired object will doubtless be gradually j^ained, 
the same capital will continue vested in the trade, but the whole profit of 
the speculation will there fall to the capitalists, while the losses, to which 
the latter is now constantly subjected from the failure of the intermediate 
trader, will be prevented ; under such eircumstanees, the rates of profit 
would naturally be lowered, and the demand and supply of exports from 
Rhulnsian niight be expected to increase. To the Bhotea the disadvan- 
tages resulting from such a change would be more apparent than real* 
111 the trade of the most profitable article of barter, grain, little or 
no competition could be offered, and though he might no longer be able 
to speculate in the commerce between Hindnstan and Tartary^ 
yet the neces sity of his services as a carrier would always enable 
liim to command a considerable proportion of the gross returns of that 
trade. ‘ 

It would here be desirable to offer some accounts of the adjoining 
l^v^UB-Himalaya state, but the watchful care with which the entrance of 
Europeans is prevented, the extreme precautions with which natives of 
1 ndia, not Bhoteas ^ are admitted, and the jealous restrictions to which 
even the Bhoteas are subjected, preclude the acquisition of any particular 
and authentic information on points connected with the local adminis- 
tration and resources of that couqtry ; a few general notices may, 
however, be given. 

The province of Huindes is by its inhabitants called Nari; while at 
ladohh and to the westward it appears to be known by the name of 
plmng^ or Jhang Tiing^ an appellation nearly synonymous with Huindes. 
It is subject directly to the Lama at Lassa, and is administered by officers 
deputed or appointed from thence. 

The chief government is intrusted to two officers conjointly, who are 
called GarphanSi with the additional title of Urg4 Ma^ and Urgu Ya ; 
they I'eside at GarioM^ and are relieved after three years. Natives of 
Lassa^ and of that neighbourhood are invariably nominated to these 
situations. The province is sub-divided into districts, each containing a 
certain number of towns and villages* The internal administration in 
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each district is similarly coofioed to two ofEcers^ called the Beha and 
Yazir^ whose appointment also emanates from Lassa; the Deha^ com- 
monly a native of the eastern provineeSj, is also changed every three 
years ; the Vazir, who is one of the principal inhabitants of the district^ 
holds his situation during good behaviour. The measures of these officers 
are subject to the control of the Governors at Gartohh. 

The * Urg4 Ma and Beba appear respectively to enjoy superior conse- 
quence and consideration, but to give effect to their acts the concurrence 
of their colleague is indispensable. 

The only regular military force in the province is said to consist of 
two hundred horse, stationed at GartoMu This body must have been ori- 
ginally recruited from Tartary, as the men of which it is composed are 
described by the Bhofeas as a horse-eating race. Each town and village 
has its enrolled militia, liable to be called upon whenever their services 
are required. The religious institutions are under the exclusive control 
of the provincial and district Lamas, who also appear to exercise consid- 
erable influence in the local civil administration. 

A rapid communication with the capital is kept up by means 

of a horse post ; the stages are from fifteen to twenty miles apart, and 
four horses with their riders are retained at each. 

The several public establishments are all remunerated by grants of 
revenue in its different branches. These latter have already been enu- 
merated (paragraph 37). Of the aggregate resources of the province no 
estimate can be obtained. From the concurrent testimony of the BJioieas it 
would appear that the Ilmniyas are grievously taxed and oppressed 
under their tbeocratieal form of government. Tlie towns and marts to 
which the trade from each ghit is respectively confined are as follows 

Mma to Chaprang. Barma to Kmnlang^ 

Niti to Bapa. Byans to TaUaJeot, 

These are severally the principal towns of districts, and as such, the 
residence of a Beba and a Tazir. The Jewarls, as before observed, have a 
general license to trade in every part of the province. 

• Few opportunities have occurred for obtaining an insight into the 
peculiar usages and customs of the Bhoteas, as when down in the llindn 
portion of the province, they conform generally to the practices in use 
there. In their personal appeai'anee the Bhoteas are perfect Tartars, ‘ 
and exceed the natives of this province in size and stature, more parti- 
cularly the Barma Bhoteas, among whom individuals possessing extra- 
ordinary strength are far from uncommon. 

The dress of the male sex is in all the Ghats nearly similar, consisting 
of the common eastern robe and loose trowsers, with a skull cap, all of 
woollen stuff, to these is added a komarhund of calico. The Barma 
and Byans BJioieas invariably wear woollen boots reaching nearly to 
the knee — these are composed of stuffs of different colors sewn chequer- 
wise— the soles are of buffalo bide. 

The Bhoteas of the other Ghte also use boots of plain woollen stuff 
vhen travelling over snow. In the Mma, Niti and Jewar Gh&ts the 
females adopt the dress worn by the same sex, and corresponding classes 
in the notheru parganas» The Duma and Byans women retain a 
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TdHaT dress. This consists of a? wet of cloth folded round the body, 
and descending from the waist to the ancles in the form of a petticoat ; 
at the waist it is secured by a girdle, commonly of leather ; above this 
is a shift without sleeves reaching below the knee ; while above all is a 
narrow hood fixed on the top of the head and covering all but the face, 
showing a tail descending down the back nearly to the heels ; a pair of 
boots, similar to those of the men, completes the equipment. The above 
articles of dress are all made from, woollen stuff dyed either red or dark 
blue, having narrow white stripes. The ornaments of these ladies baffle 
description and bear no resemblance to any thing worn elsewhere : the 
most prominent are the earrings, commonly of pewter, which in si2:e 
and shape may be compared to a massive housedoor key. Strings of 
large pieces of coarse amber are worn round the neck in addition to two 
or three indescribable necklaces. The Bkoteas of both sexes and of all 
classes in every Ghat carry, suspended from the wasteband by small 
chains or thongs of leather, a variety of instruments of daily use, such 
as knife, spoon, scissors, awl, packing needle, tweezers, steel flint, 
tobacco, paunch, &c. The Bhoteas consume large quantities of food, 
* particularly of animal, of which a constant supply is afforded to them 
ill the carcasses of their sheep and goats which die from fatigue or 
disease. The Mam, Niti and Jemar Bhoteas scrupulously abstain from 
the use of beef of every description ; by the Burma and Byans Bhoteas 
the chowar gae is eaten, aud the common kine would probably not be 
spared by them, but for the general prohibition against the slaughter of 
that animal which is in force in this province. The Bhoteas are much 
addicted to the use of spirituous liquors, in extenuation of which prac- 
tice they plead necessity from the nature of the climate in Bhot. When 
collected together in any place, they have frequent drinking parties, 
which are continued during the whole night, aud 'sometimes kept up 
even for the ensuing day. Intoxication with them does not, however, 
lead to riot or disorder. The liquor in use is of two descriptions, daru or 
whisky, produced by distillation, Sin&jan obtained by simple fermenta- 
tion ; tbe latter is the favourite beverage. Both are procured from rice ; 
to hasten the fermentation, dried yeast, halma, reduced to powder, is added : 
a few hours only are required to render ^ejan fit for use. The lalma is 
prepared from the meal of barley or other coarse grain on which an 
infusion of the bendes or sprigs of the juniper or of the suri, in water, 
is made to filter : the dough is kneaded, and, when ready, dried in small 
cakes for keeping. The balma is said to retain its properties for many 
years : its manufacture, which is tedious, forms the exclusive occupation 
of particular individuals. 

Of the Bhoteas it may be observed generally that they are an 
honest, industrious, and orderly race, possessed of much good humour aud 
X^atience : in their habits they are commonly dirty, more particularly the 
Barmas, who openly profess an hereditary prejudice against ablutions of 
every kind: to this profession they fully act, and, except on partie ular 
occasions of religious ceremony, never wash either their hands or face. 
The skirts of their dress serve to cleanse both their persons and their 
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oookin- titcnsils-to scrub tbe latter either with sand or water, would, 
they conceive, be attended by disastrous consequences, as already noticed 

m treating*’ of tlie cliniate. j ai • j. r 

In concluding? this report it may be added *^^5’ 
rural and domestic economy which have been passed unnoticed, 1 ttk oi 

no variation exists from the practices followed in other parts of thepro- 

Aince, and already detailed in a previous repor t. 

(Me^riDtciifrom the Asiatic Besmrehes, VolXVBI.) 
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REPORT ON THE SETTLEMENT 


THE DISTRICT OF GARHWAI 


IN THE PROYINCE OF KTJMAUN 


To— G. T, LUSHINGTON, EsquiiiE, 

Com?iiissioner of Ktmann. 

Sir, 

I HAVE tlie honor to forward two general statements for zillah 
Garhwal: No. 1 exhibiting the revenue 
assessment according to the resettlement made 
under the provisions of Regulation IX of 1833, of every puttee and 
pargana, with the total result for the whole zillah, drawn up in com- 
parison with the assessments of former settlements; No. 2* shewing 
the distribution of increase and decrease made in the Government 
demand throughout every division of the zillah. 

II. The mouzaliwar statements of each pargana have previously 
been forwarded to your office ; but as altera- 
eneia tatemeut. tions of jiimma in some instances, and of the 

number of separate leases, and of the distribution of villages included 
in the several pottahs in other instances, have been subsequently made, 
I respectfully beg leave to recommend that the two statements now 
forwarded be alone sent to the Sudder Board for their inspection and 
approval. These have been drawn up with all the changes which may 
have been ordered in regard to amount of Government jumma by the 
Commissioner, consequent on appeals and references. f Tiie only 
summary settlement made since the completion of the proceedings 
under report (at least the only one which has been brought to my 
notice) has been that of mouzah Chorkundee, puttee Sablee, pargana 
Mulia Sulan, reducing the revised jumma from Rs. 96 to Rs. 64, the 
cause of the reduction being a considerable loss of arable land by 
floods which occurred subsequent to the settlement. A note on this 
summary settlement has been made at the foot of the tabular statements, 
but as the copy of the order sanctioning the change has not been com- 
municated officially to me, I have left the alteration in the puttee and 
pergunnahwar columns, and in the total amount of jumma for the whole 
district to be made daring the passage through your office. 


Introduction, 


* Not published. 

t Those statements also included all recent Nia Abad leases which have passed through 
the Settlement OlEce. ■ 
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III It appears from a statement B. attached to Mv. Commipion- 
“ er TrailFs printed statistical sketch of 

Tormer statenioiits and ah- Kumaun* that the amount of revenue fixed by 

struct of present settlement. Goorkha Government at the last settle- 

J f 4-1 „+r,nvfnfGnrhwdl —which is now included in the province 
SKumaun,lmiuntedto Goorkha rupees, equkalent^^^^^^ 

ttnfttie remainder, Bs. S£,145, equal to 16,609 Farrukhabad _rupees, 
maL np the following heads : salami or nuzzurana, mijhari or 

Tax on domes tunkur or tax on looms, sonyaphagun or bhek on fes ivals, 
Sheani daftari or cauoongoe allowances, aayer or customs tamba khana 
tal-sal or mines and mint duties, khuersal or kuth nauhals, kat bans oi 
taksal 01 mines a lugiye of customs, and asmani firmani or 

timbers ^^^l^J^^’Sitares. In another statement (D) the last 
ratimated fil e , for Garhwal is put down at Es. 91,258, apparently 
MiaW “ and probably beiSg the sum actu^ly collected , the 
«mS in sLementB. being that fixed by the Goorkha Commis- 
sioners. The British assessments are as iollow 
1872 Bi- 
ss, 990 


1873 St. 

41,781 

1874 St- 

46,174 

1876 St. 

45,548 

1877 St. 

54,996 

1880 St. 

64,900 

1890 St. 

1898 St. 

Wew Settlement, 

1899 St. 1900 St. 

1901 St, 

69,254 

68,661 

68,669 

68,676 

68,682 


1885 St. 

67 725 

The highest jumma of the revised settlement, Es. 68,682, 

that which I propose for the sanction of the Board and Government 
l!«rbv\s 82 , the amount reduced by the summary settlement alluded 
i the last uaragraph. The number of separate malgoozaree 

Itahsli tie sSement last made by Mr. Traill was 1,710 ex- 
Siorive of Cbandi. In the present, the number of pottahs is 1,894 
makhiw an addition of 184 malguzan or pudhans. The number of 
Silao-es, whether large or small, or mere names of Ian J, which, aceord- 
ino- to custom or the pleasure of the people, have hitherto been sepa- 
rately recorded as dakhlee mouzahs,_ though often having no separate 
is 4 105, and the quantity of land included m their assess- 
able area is 88,674 hisis, divided as follows : 63,^3 cultivated, 22,702 
in tumble 2,149 buq pudbauee; tbe average rate of assessment being 
if^nnas and 4 pie on total area, and 1 rupee 1 anna aud 2 pie on 
estivation per bisf. By a comparison of the above-mentioned data 
it appears that Es. 36 is the average amount of jumma for each 
L^iMtc lea=e a fact which at onee shows how different the circum- 
2iiei of this district are to those of other divisions; but calculating 

* Volie Asiatic Researches, published in Calcutta, 1828. The discrepaney between 
IWr ^ll printed statements and those appended to his periodical settlement reports and 
rtBHto^ents now forwarded arises from the great imperfection ol the records for the 
SrUCT^vears and from the fact that in subsequent years villages have hcoii traiisfeiTcd from 
eM Pntto to anothop, whilst others have fallen entirely waste and h^n exclnded from the 
records! , statements refer only to the past and present statistics ol villages included 
I ' in fcho wiSOTt eettlemout# _ ' ^ - 
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one-fourth of the dakb lee mouzahs or lands included within 1,894 uslee 
mouzahs, as having separate inhabitancies, whether large or small (and 
this is not tbo large an allowance), the average jnmma per hamlet is 
so little as E.s, 28. 

IV. Ill the following report I shall not attempt to avoid a repeti* 

tion of language formerly made use of in 
^ Hemarks explanatory of the numerous letters on the subject of the 

settlement which have preceded it, nor shall 
I think it necessary to mark such i*epetitions as quotations ; my object 
being, on the present occasion, to lay before superior authorities, once 
for all, in a manner that will save them the trouble of reference to past 
correspondence, a plain account of my actual proceedings from first to 
last, viewed in relation to doubts, difficulties, and inopportune circum* 
stances which have occurred to delay, their completion, or render them 
less satisfactory than might at one time have been expected. 

V. On first taking charge of the Garhwal parganas in 1837 I had 

everything to learn in regard to the pecu- 
Settle- Parities of the hill revenue system, and every 

thing to teach, as far as my experience ac-* 
quired in the plains would allow me, in regard to the revision of settle- 
ment required, or then supposed to be required, by the Sudder Board of 
Eevenue. It is difficult to say whether the Garhwal tahsaldar, the 
canoongoes, and piitwarees were more astonished at the terms Eegula- 
tion IX of 1833/^ my own title of Deputy Collector, and my confi- 
dent proposition of a settlement for a period of 20 or 30 years being 
about to take place, than I myself was confounded at the circumstance 
of having to wander over more than 4,000 square miles in order to revise 
Es. 70,000 of jumma, which I was told Mr. Traill had, at the last 
occasion, revised in less than a month on the road between Hardwar and 
Badrinath ; and that there was neither a village map to help me, nor a 
record of area on which the slightest reliance could be placed. Both 
during the year 1837, when my actual labors as Settlement Officer had 
hardly commenced, and during 1838, when I was personally at work 
in different camps, all my difficulties, whether real or imaginary, arose 
from the vision of a complete settlement, according to line and rule, 
constantly floating before my eyes, interfering with my view of the 
actual local facts with which I had to deal, and inclining me to turn a 
deaf ear to all the representations of those native officials who had 
formerly carried into effect Mr. TrailFs plans. The reports made by me 
at that time to Mr. Turner, Commissioner of Eohilkhand, will proba- 
bly be remembered by one of the Members of the Board as propounding 
questions rather difficult of solution by authorities to whom only partial 
glimpses were given of the real nature of the difficulties which I thought 
surrounded me, and to whom I still wrote in the language and tone of 
the regular Settlement Officer of a regular surveyed district* The 
answers received were accordingly somewhat oracular, leaving me, per- 
haps, with a clearer view of what perfection might be reached if insuper- 
able obstacles did not intervene — but more despairing than ever of my 
own abilities to satisfy my employers, and at the same time benefit the 
people, in the midst of whom my tents were pitched. From the moment 
that I rejected the notion of forming my village settlement on compari-^ 
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Bons of measnrcmeDt rates^ or rather on rates per fractions of an area 
guessed at, but never measured; and that I took into consideration 
the casual circumstance of the villages, independent of the quantity 
and qiiality of their land, the latter merely forming only one item, 
though an important one, of my calculations, the greater part of 
my doubts and difficulties vanished. Then I was enabled, more espe- 
cially after the aid of a Native Deputy Collector had been afforded me, 
to carry on without misgivings — and I hope with real success — the 
actual business of settlement, that is, the fixing of a fair Government 
demand for years for each estate, or set of estates, which required 
separate engagements, and the discovery and declaration of the riglits, 
liabilities and coinparitive possessions, according to their oion sJmoi.ng^ 
not according to any authoritative data, of the several commirnities. 

VL The gmmmihumlee noio forwarded for the app' oval of the Board 
„ . . , . ^ and the Government has been founded on the 

imcipes 0 asscssmon . payments of each estate j or set of estates, 

mewed in relation to its present state of prosper it//, as sheimi hg the state 
of cultivation, the mmher, character, and health of the inhabitants, the 
locality of their possessions, and their general resources, whether mercantile 
or agrieultnml, as fairly proved according to the opinion of their inf n- 
entlal neighbours, consulted in open pnncha/jei on the subject. The new 
jiimmas have now stood the test of individual appeals made to yourself 
during the course of three years, and have I believe been found to press 
heavily on the people in but few instances, and there a remed}^ has been 
applied. The question remains whether the decrease of Rs. 701,* 
ill the Government demand on the wdiole zillab, was called for, and 
whether the interests of Government have been sufficiently considered* 
I have no hesitation in declaring that if I had thought fit to make per- 
gunnahwar jummabundees, and had employed the Government patwarees 
and the thokedars in the duty of distributing the whole amount by 
duTSUT (as they call such a distribution of the jumma ) throughout the 
mouzahs of each pargana or puttee, I could have always made good 
the loss of revenue found necessary to be incurred in one village by an 
increment arbitrarily placed on another, and thus the total Government 
demand would have remained undiminished. But my own principles 
were, except in the case of the Bhote mahals ( to which reference will be 
made in its proper place), strongly opposed to such a system of balances 
and adjustments on the following grounds, viz,, the physical fact that 
no one puttee, however small, has one natural character for all its villages, 
and that, in fact, each village has a separate character according to its 
height on the mountain side, vicinity to, or distance from, the forests, 
situation on the mountain, or in the valley, and above all, its climate, as 
, caused by these eircumstances* Neither are there, for the most part, sets of 
villages forming one line atone height, and other sets forming other lines 
at other heights; and though it would be easier to form a jummabundee 
on a list of mountain-top villages, upper slope, middle slope, lower slope, 
and valley villages, respectively, still great difficulties would occur, with- 


* ThG sum of Rs. 701 totnl decrease includes Ks. 129 belonging to excluded villages, 
wliicb have fallen waste. The decrease on villages included in the present Settleineut 
imaunti to Bs* 5721* ' 
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out a regular siirvo}?', in fixing the real characters o£ the difFerent lines ; 
and the moral obstacles^ hereafter to be alluded to^ would be found to 
separate the different mouzahs of each line more rigidly even than the 
intervening precipices. 

VII. Vast tracts of the province are composed of bare roeks^ or 

covered with forests : in some parts such fea« 

* affect- confined to the upper parts of the 

the bettlement. , . . -t ^ t 

mountains^ whose sides and l)ase are adorned 
with richest fertility, while in other parts the finest slopes or the fairest 
valleys are succeeded by continuous miles of river glen, where preci- 
pices and woods extend to the lowest depths. Sometimes the jungle 
is below the cultivated tracts, sometimes above. In one place indivi- 
dual villages, or sets of villages, are separated from their neighbours by 
almost impervious forests or impassable crags and rivers ; in another, 
villages having little barren waste are mutually divided by a small copse 
or ravine, or by the natural boundary of a stream flowing between 
their fields : so various are the features of the country through which 
the iiamlets are interspersed ; and however notorious one puttee may 
be fof its plenty, and another for its poverty, no opinion in either case 
can be formed of the natural capabilities of one village by the view 
of its neighbour in even the smallest sub-division of a tract. It may 
here also be mentioned that in the plains water can always be found 
by digging to a greater or less depth : and that there the only ques- 
tion arising with reference to this important element, whether for 
drinking or for irrigation, is merely the expense of a well and the 
means of drawing up and distributing the water. In a mountain tract 
the springs are placed most capriciously by nature ; and though it may 
always be assumed that at a certain distance from the summit of a range 
the level of springs will be reached ( at a high level for instance on clay 
slate formations, and at a lower level among cavernous limestone rocks), 
still large spaces intervene between the different outbreaks of the water. 
The character of the ground alone determines the practicability or other- 
wise of irrigation, and the deep glens and lesser ravines, which cnt the 
mountain sides, cax'ry oft' into their barren and rocky bosoms volumes of 
water, which, if distributed as wanted throughout a tract, would render 
the whole land teeming with fertility. 

VIIL Such were the physical reasons which convinced me of the 
propriety of settling each mouzah with its 
daklilee lands on its own capabilities, and not 
With reference to a distribution of jumma 
throughout a given parganah or puttee. But against the latter plan 
there also existed the moral obstacle, that however acquiescent or, perhaps, 
indiflerent to the mode of allotting jummas by the dursur arrangement, 
the mass of the people were, when each assessment was only made for 
quinquennial and other still shorter periods, a different state of feeling* 
arose, when the period of settlement was fixed at ^0 years. Then each 
pudhan began to question the right of any one save the Settlement 
Officer to fix his share of the revenue burden ; and much began to be 
spoken or rather clamoured about the spite and favor of the thokedars, 
on whom the invidious task of allotment, if they were just men — and the 
suspicious task, if they were partial men,, or wished to relieve their own 
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estates — would devolve. The elamonrs I eoold not have drowned^ but I 
eould have disreccarded them, and 1 certainly could have succeeded iu 
obtaining increased jummas from some estates to answer equivalent 
decreases in others if I had thought it proper to keep the Government 
demand at the full amount on the whole zillah, and to disappoint the 
people wdio had been taught to expect great advantages from the revision 
of settlement. 

IX. In regard to the question of whether the interests of Govern- 

^ . ment have been fairly considered, and whether 

terests of tho State Imyo been a higher revenue than that of the last assess- 
duly regarded, and remarks on ment Ought uot to have been fixed by me, I 
Mr, Commissioner TrailFs as- only point to the periodical increases 

sessments. which have taken place since the year 1815, 

and to state that although I fully believe Mr. Traill, with his great zeal 
and abilities, and vast influence over the minds of the hill people, would 
have been able^ notwithstanding his own recorded doubts on this point, 
to present to Government his usual comparative statement shewing an 
increase to the revenue of the State. I came to this province with differ- , 
ent instructions, and had been taught that the Government dimand 
ought to stop somewhere, and that the eighth settlement was a very good 
opportunity for putting a limit thereto. The late Commissioner, 
Mr. Traill, concluded his last revenue report, dated 24th December 1838, 
with the following emphatic words : The total amount of revenue of the 
province of Kumaun, inclusive of every branch of receipt, may be now 
stated at Es. 2,34,410, agreeably to the under-mentioned details : — 

Rs. 

Laud revenue . . . * . 2,16,745 

Abkaree and drugs . . .... . . . . 2,157 

Farm of jungle produce . > . . . . , . 6,958 

Stamps . . ... , 9,650 

The total revenue realized in 1815 from every source amounted to 
Es. 1,17,730 exclusive of transit duties since abolished/^ 

To his praise be it ! and also that he found the province (especially the 
Garhwal portion of it) fast falling, owing to the tyranny of its late rulers, 
into a depopulated desert, and that he left it a comparative paradise, with 
its inhabitants invoking blessings on his name, and on that of the Govern- 
ment which he represented. The duty of his successors was, it appeared 
to me, rather to consolidate the good that already had been done, than to 
attempt, with less ability to carry it out, an imitation of the only measure, 
which, if not originally of a doubtful character, had at least been pursued 
to its legitimate limits. 

X. The extension of the period of settlement to 20 years, as before 

^ . hinted, was not quite satisfactory to some of 

of ttepudhans, and their feeling of faint-hearted- 

20 years, with quotation from uess and distrust as to their future resources 
Mr. Traill on the subject. Opinion would undoubtedly have operated in a measure 

any general increLe to the Garhw^ 
^ ^ ^ jumma. The late Commissioner, Mr. Traill, 

was indeed of opinion that such a measure would be followed by a loss of 
revenue, and recorded his sentiments on the subject to the following 
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effect ; From tlie facility with which new locations are here obtainable^ 
the habits of the cultivators are extremely unstable and migratory. 
Vacancies arising from desertions are not readily filled by new tenants, 
while the general poverty of the malguzars and tenantry renders them 
incapable of meeting from their own funds the additional burthens en- 
tailed by such desertions. In these cases the lease would be thrown up^ 
and remission in the demand would be indispensable to save the village 
from total desertion ; at the same time no advantage could he taken of the 
growing improvement in other villages. It may be doubted whether 
the malguzars in these districts would willingly engage for so long a 
period^ unless the tenants of their respective villages should be considered 
as parties in the engagements^ and remain bound for the same term. 
Under the Goorkha Government, when a fixed village assessment was 
promulgated, the above principle was fully recognised, and the claim of 
the malguzar followed his tenant wheresoever he might emigrate.'"’ 

After this lugubrious prophecy of so experienced a functionary, it seems 
only necessary that I should here state my own opinion as to the stabi- 
lity of the settlement which has been now made. When I first arrived 
in Garhwal, and had heard, and iu part seen, the revenue circumstances 
of the district, I came to the conclusion that the new assessment for the 
long period which 1 was about to make would fall short of the former 
one by at least Rs. 5,000. The decreement actually incurred during 
the course of the settlement has been only Es. 701. . In the same manner, 
Mr, Traill doubtless thought that his last assessment in Kumaun Proper 
was only good for five years, and yet, except in the case of the tarai farms, 
it has already lasted nine years with hardly one balance. When, therefore, 
I now record my notion that between this date and 1860 a. d., by which 
time every lease in the parganas under report will have expired, reduc- 
tions and summary settlements to the extent of from Rs. 1,500 to 2,000 
decrease, not compensated by the additions to the revenue resulting from 
nia-abad leases, may possibly be found necessary, I may be only register- 
ing my prophetical inefficiency. But there really exist some causes, the 
operation of which might bring about the result contemplated. Among 
them may be mentioned, first — the sudden or gradual desertion of villages, 
owing to the loss of life and bodily injuries inflicted on the inhabitants 
by tigers, bears and leopards, to the diminution or loss of cultivation by 
the constant incursion into the fields of deer and other animals from the 
forests, and to the effects of disease (like the Bhadan fever, for instance, 
and the late fatal illness at Dhunpoor,) prevailing among the inhabitants ; 
second — the falling waste of dhaklee mouzahs, from the migratory and 
fickle character of some of the yaeekhast cultivators; fJdrd — the remis- 
sion or reductions of demand, rendered necessary by murrains among the 
cattle by seasons of drought, and by loss of arable land from floods, land- 
slips, and in the snowy range avalanches. To these may be added, 
-—moral causes, which sometimes lead to the desertion of estates : crimes, 
quarrels, loss of caste, and consequent dishonor, panics, and last, but not 
least, superstition, with its train of imaginary evils, witchcraft, ghosts, 
fairies, emeses of fakeers, and the like., Some villages will also die a 
natural death from the extinction of the few old people who now inhabit 
them, and who have little or no offsprings. Barrenness is far from un- 
common among the puharees. But your own observation will have 
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proved to you that the cause first mentioned is one which^ however little 
suspected by those unacquainted with the district^ is a very serious evil 
independent of revenue considerations ; and though Government have 
been liberal in the matter of rewards for the slaughter of wild beasts^ 
the people of some parts of the province, even far removed from the 
plains, are dreadfully harassed by the animals enumerated. 

XI. Before closing my general remarks on the subject of the revision 
of settlement, I would beg to mention that 
past’revLw of vu! the greatest difficulty was_ experienced hj me 

kj^es, especklly of clhaldee in ascertaining the former jummas oi mouzahs, 
lootiKahs transferred from one therefore ill framing my jummabundee. 

wiibai to ftnothor. puttee Lohba, pargana 

Chaudpur, — puttees Seela, Kourhea, Pynao, and other puttees of pargana 
Tulla Sulaii, — numerous separate inhabited villages were, at the past or 
previous settlements, included in one lease and attached to some particular 
usiee mouzali. As there were no village accountants, and as very few 
p/mrd plimiis or rent-rolls were in existence (such documents being in 
GarhwU almost my own creation), most particular and searching in-* 
qiiiries and comparisons of accounts, oral and written, became necessary 
for the discovery of the past and present payments of each particular 
raouzab, the inhabitants of which may have demanded a separate lease. 
The last payments of such extricated mouzahs have been recorded in the 
parganawar statements under the term gurpliant^^ to distinguish 
them from Government jiiinmas, and to prevent confusion of the two 
kinds of jummas. To show also the actual comparison of data in its 
proper place, the alphabetical arrangement of ‘mouzahs has in such cases 
been departed from, and ^hose to which separate leases have been given 
have been placed in order immediately below the usiee mouzah to which 
the last stood attached. Whenever I discovered that certain dhaklee 
estates, now requiring separate engagements, had been in the course of 
four or five settlements changed from one usiee mouzali to another, then 
confusion became worse confounded ; the canoongoes and putwarees 
entirely lost their wits, and one and all connected with the work tried to 
persuade me that the elimination of past payments in such eases was a 
problem which could only be solved by supernatural agency, or, if 
attempted under human means, was just possible in the course of ages. 
But as I was fully determined to hunt out every jumma, at least thi'ough 
the course of 15 years previous to the revision of settlement, at last 
energy succeeded to despair among even the laziest of all known amlahs, 
and I succeeded in gathering together the facts which I actually required. 
Now there is not one revised mouzah, either usiee or dhaklee, in Garhwal, 
the fiscal history of which is not correctly figured from the settlement of 
1877, Siimbut, to the present time, in the Hindee statement corresponding 
to Form No. ^ of the Board^s Settlement Circular, which accompanies 
every inisL The roobuearee of settlement also carefully traces out and 
records the earliest history of each mouzah from first to last, in regard 
to ifo pudhans, and its changes from dependance on some other mouzah 
to independence ; and again from its solitary position to inclusion among 
a set of villages ; and again to its present state, whatever it maybe. 
There is no great merit in this work, but it may prove some excuse for 
; the delays incurred in prepaidng the settlement misls for the Garhwal 
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Collector's office; and the representation ^of it may be useful in bringing 
to notice the uncertain and changeable nature of the village responsi- 
bilities and tenures of leases^ and the scrambling manner in which the 
revenue has to be collectedj for some years after the conquest^ in a wild 
country recently acquired from a disorderly and arbitrary Native Govern- 
ment. I may add^ however^ that notwithstanding all the external and 
nominal changes to which they have been subjected^ in many of the well- 
inhabited mouzahs no interference with internal arrangements has ever 
occurred ; and the old village ecoupmy^ with the single exception of the 
Governmentdemand being paid to the State through the hands of a stranger^ 
has stood as firm and steadfast as the rock on which the village is built. 

XII. Recourse to farming leases properly so called has been rarely 
foimd necessary in the course of this settle- 
FarmiDg Leases. ment. It would uselessly prolong and en- 

cumber the report if I forwarded a translation of the list of such leases 
drawn up by the native office : for, in the scarcity of real moostajwr 
malgoozars, they have recorded as such every pudhan who has been, elect- 
ed or appointed to the management of a mouzah in which he had 
hitherto no proprietary interest, consequent on the death or absence of 
the former pudhan, or of his resignation from choice, incapacity, want of 
means and influence, and similar reasons, and not in consequence of his 
refusal to engage for the revised jumma on the ground of its being in * 
excess. Wherever the thokedar of a mahal has accepted the malgoo- 
zaree pottah of one or more of its mouzahs, owing to the failure in pro- 
curing a village pudhan, he has been recorded in the settlement misl as 
a kind of farmer, in order to distinguish him from the actual proprietors 
of the village lands. In some of the poorer and less populous parga- 
nas the influential thokedars have, during the course of former settle- 
ments, continued to increase their proprietary possessions, and to obtain 
by silent usurpation a title to such acquisitions, merely because no re- 
cord whatever was at the time taken as to whether they became the hold- 
ers of the pudhanship because they were by right entitled to the office, 
or whether they became so because they had bean elected or accepted as 
managers of the estate merely fo7' the ^erioi of the settlement lease. 
As instances, however, of farming leases, I may casually refer you to 
mouzahs Purnoun and Hat Kaliani, in puttee Pindarpar, pargana Badan, 
the remarks concerning which will be found in Nos. 2S and 49 
of the English village statements ; and to the settlemnet misis of mou- 
zahs Bugolee, Dhonur and Mussoor, of pargana Dewalgurh; of mou- 
zah Punnia, and Oodalt, puttee Khatsewn, pargana Barasewn ; of mou- 
zahs Seela and Bistana, puttee Lungour, pargana Gunga Sulan ; and 
mouzah Hunsooree, puttee Chupra Kote, pargana Chandpur. In a 
few cases the appointment of strangers to the management of villages 
has been reversed by yourself in the course of appeal from the settlement, 

XIII. The general rules which, guided 
late Deputy Collecto# uuder 
malials. directions as to maigoozaree arrange- 

ments, were as follow : 


^ Note : — Koour Blmgwan Singh, brother of the titular Bajah of Kumauii, an excel- 
lent and able man, whose death in 1841 was much regretted. 
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1 The consent of the mnjority of the shareholders in the appointment 
L lilt coDstn _ A/r*» t.ime tlie general law. 

of a pndhan remained, as ni M . -ill eases where the existing^ 

a This law took absolute effect in ail eases pvnirMl 

“ twah.nh»i « t>.= "te 

he was not removed without proo « nearest heir, or at all events 
event of such proof being his j^eld to 

some member of his family most agreeable to the viiia^eis, 

have the first claim to the • i.. Jeettwoor more pudhans, 

4. In large villages he shamholders might eSleet the 

eaoK to »»»!;. t's pa.te. » to “taeboto tdouging. 

Government revenue and his own dues tioin^^^^ 

to his own particular party ,o • ahove rules applied to pure 

more than one pndhan was discouraged. The above i uies appue p 

hhyackara estates. rynnv hissadars, with the 

lands' nlrSy'dMded^L:^^^^^^^^ 

Srs.owthe tie “‘X’iSdto“w“l‘>l 

GovemiTwfs 1" aitr trSis “v^Hs" 

»r r “ ”■ :;plfef to°tt2 eef- of -dilates »- 

nronrietors, except where on investigation « migiiT. ne m 

Ltual possessions of the hissadars; or in cases of doubt, and penai^ 

goozars, with reference to their posihou regard to timr holher sme 

■ ; ^"^t^'The individual who on first redeeming a mouzah from waste ob- 
tained the first potiah was considered the sole P’^®P[“^p ’could 

. i^e or his heirs were still in possession of the X 

not be removed from the pndanship on the lepr ^ g g(j 

vators,or of the brethren ^^iri^ah 

settlement of the mouzah, but who did not obtain the pottah. 
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9. The claims to the property in, and management of, such nia- 
abad mouzahs set up by persons (not unfrequently eanoongoes, put- 
warees, and their relations) who obtained the first pottali of the estate, 
but who, on failing to redeem the waste, or from any other reasons, 
abandoned the mouzah, and at subsequent settlements left the pottah 
to be given to others, were at once rejected; unless under the most 
distinct proof of the claimant having continued uninterruptedly to 
receive some kind of malikana from the villagers, and of the right 
of the latter to the pudhanship having been always considered resum- 
able. 

10. The claims of the thokedar to the pudhanship or proprietary 
right of nia-abad lands recently brought under tillage, in opposition to 
the claim of the real clearer of the jungle, were at once dismissed, 
except he thoroughly proved that he himself had settled the cultivator on 
the lands, and had incurred expense in their redemption. 

11. Such nia-abad mouzahs (rarely paying more than 5 Rs. per 
annum) have been sometimes included as dakhlees of the mouzahs 
from which the original cultivator came, and in which his hereditary 
land exists ; care being taken either to record the proprietor as one of 
the joint pudhans of the whole miihal, or, if he did not require that 
privilege, to register him as the sole owner of the lands. Such were the 
rules of %ia-ahad villages* 

12. As a general rule, all dakhlee mouzahs were kept with the usiee 
mouzahs to which they had stood attached uninterruptedly since the 
settlement of 1880 St., except where, by mutual consent, a separation 
was agreed upon. 

13. No mouzah was allowed a separate pottah if the records shewed 
that, continuously from 1872 St., or from the very first trace of its 
history, its union with some usiee mouzah was unbroken. 

14. All mouzahs having separate inhabitancies were allowed to 
engage separately with Government, merely on the expression of their 
wishes to this eflieet by the majority of the inhabitants, if their inehsion 
in another estate tooh place only at the last settlement y except a distinct 
decree of Court had ordered their inclusion. 

* 16. This rule equally applied to the case of non-proprietary commu- 
nities occupying the land, but acknowledging some external superior; 
that is, if the khaekurs proved that previous to the last settlement they had 
enjoyed the privilege of having their own village pudhan, they were 
now permitted to elect one under the same rules as those made for 
bhyachara mouzahs, whiek they often resemble in ail but the name, 

16. In the ease of mouzahs having remained dakhlee to some other 
since the 1880 St. or 1885 St. settlement, their claims to'a separate engage- 
ment were favorably considered, whenever inquiry proved that their original 
absorption was owing to some temporary cause now no longer existing, 
or to the prayer or consent of the inhabitants, and not to any binding 
decision of authority. If however, owing to the conjunction of the 
estates, a great commingling of rights, interests and possessions had 
occurred, a separate lease was not granted, but the measure of appoint- 
ing an additional pudhan selected from among the villagers of the 
dakhlee mouzah was preferred. These rules mere for the adfistrmnt of 
cases relating to usiee and dakhlee mou,zahs* 
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17. The femtmiefatio'ti of piidhans^ whether in land or diies^or botli^ 
was left to the mutual agreement of the parties, and where they could 
not agree, to a decision by punchayet. The pudhancharee, or hiiq 
pudhanee, sometimes called jetounda lands, were given over rent-free 
to the malgoozar ; but the quantity was fixed according to the actual 
facts, and not according to any arbitrary rate on the area of the whole 
mouzah as formerly i for- such allotment, though duly recorded in the 
periodical settlement books, always remained a dead letter. 

18. Where no huq pudhanee lands were found to exist, none were 
newly created, except by the consent of the villagers ; but if the custom- 
ary dues were found to be too small, a money equivalent of about one 
rupee for every sixteen rupees of Government revenue was recorded 
as the right of the pudhan. 

19. Owing to the republican character of the communities, and the 
strong opposition made to all arbitrary measures, the enforcement of the 
last mentioned right, by compelling the shareholders to sign an agree- 
ment against their own wishes, was not effected at the time of settle- 
ment, but was left to the course of law. 

20. W'ith the exception of general rules concerning the public 
service, the instalments of revenue, and the management of nnhliunia^^ 
or undivided, and “ lawaris^^ or unowned lands, and the rights of pastur- 
age, the actual paper agreement taken from the shareholders corresponded 
exactly to their own system of administration and liabilities, and 
those discontented with the arrangements, and not signing the deed, 
were left to take their remedy, or to be sued, at law. 

2L The villagers were not allowed to vote away, or otherwise 
interfere with, the actual possession of their proprietor malguzar 
acquired during his pudhanship, in the case of the said proprietor being 
now by the operation of the general rules ousted from the internal 
management of the mouzah by the substitution of a village pudban 
in his place. 

XIV. The course of appeals, whether from myself as Settlement 

Officer, or in ordinary course from the judicial decisions of the Senior 

T> ^ 4 .* Assistant of Garhwal, will have brought the 

Icererence to tho niodiiication, ^ • t* t ^ * ? 77/7-^ 

nncl exceptions to the abovemen- working ot these ruie^, wit/i aU iheiT numev- 
tioned rules, as known to the ous moMfeatione and exceptions^ before yon ; 
Comimssioner. some of the pargauas (Chound Kote 

and Mulla Sulan more particulaidyj, I may truly say that the settle- 
ment has been made, or at least remodelled and improved in a great 
measure, by yourself, and that your opportunities for observing the 
system attempted to be delineated in the above rules have been greater 
than my own. 

XV. Boundary disputes in Garhwal were found of far less frequent 
Eoutidaries of estates, and occurrence than at an early period of the 

settlement of disputes cou- settlement I had anticipated. At least three- 
errning them. fourths of the boundaries have been settled 

without the intervention of authority. In such cases the razindmds 
of the parties have sometimes been separately filed ; but in general the 
ckuknama/i^ or sketch drawn up by the canoongoe for each village, uslee 
and dhaklee, showing its boundaries on every side, has been attested by 
the pudhan of the village delineated, and by the pudhans of each village 
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Ivin- on its borders. In the book of “ great measurement as it is 
called drawn up by Mr. Traill's orders for the whole province, the boun- 

£its Ire described; but this record in no ins^^^^^ showed on wliat 

-rounds and by whose attestation, the descnption was entered, ^ceord- 
TuXthe native officials who prepared the work in question, and whose 
seals ai^attached to each copy thereof, are often accused of having in^e 
a falsXeLrd. The present plan has this advantage over the former, that 
thet is nowforthcoiing for every mouzah a document accompanied 
with the proper attestations, showing the actual determination of the 

were decided by pnncbayet, according to the spuit ot the Jioaid s 
instructions, chiefly under the superintendence of the canoongoes. Along 
the line of the Kumaun frontier, and near Srinagar, some of the disputes, 
being virulent and difficult of settlement, required their aajndication by 
mvself or by the Deputy Collector. Mr. Commissionei paill also, dui- 
in- the long^course of his adminstration, had himself decided on the spot 
numerous boundaries, and such decisions were notorious and final. Ihe 
fyzulnamahs of the punchayet, with all the proceedings connected with 
them were drawn up with proper attention to forms; and such misls, 
toXtiier with the razindmds and chuknamahs above described, have 
been for some time separately forwarded to the Garhwal Reeoid Officer 

S pi Actual demarcation of boundaries by stone always 

took place whenever recourse to a legal settlement of disputes had been 

fid^ necessary. But in the ease of amicable agreements among them- 
selves, such demarcation, though always recommended was not masted 
S indeed, on account of the villages being placed in such scattered 
S tuations and being so numerous, it would have been very difficult to 
find officials adequate to superintend this kind of work ; and the progress 
of it would, undoubtedly, have excited, m many instances, the very 
doubts and disputes which the measure was intended to guard against. 
In the Garhwal mountains, moreover, nature herself still presciibes 
boundaries not difficult of discovery, and she represents m distinct and 
notable characters to the eye, the limits of men's respective dominions. 
Hi-h peaks and ranges. Forests, rivers, rocks, glens and ravines aie at 
present^ sufficient landmarks for the simple and peaceable Garhwdllis, 

■ Ld will be so still iJill the progress of population and agriculture shall 
S- them nearer in resemblance to their Kumaun neighbours; who m 
mi and other parts of the country, have partitioned among themselves 
every foot of land, and whose terraces of cultivation extend often unin- 
territedly from the very summit of a mountain to its base. In some 
parts^of Barasewn, Chound Kote, and the _ northerly P’^^ees of Tulla 
Sulan, the Garhwal hills resemble in this respect the fertile parts of 
Kumaun; and there, as a matter of course the contentions concerning 
boundaries were most frequent, and their adjustment most difficult. At 
the time of settlement the Gmhwfflis of every parpna were distmctly, 
Lformed-that, even where no demarcation had been insisted on the 
present determination of their respective boundaries was final--that no 
further discussions on the subject would in future be allowed— and that 
henceforth the presentation of petitions referrmg to dispossession of one 

vilkge by another would generally end by ipolving some party or 
othe? disagreeably in the proceedings of the Criminal Court. 
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XVI. Large portions of waste land, including wliole ranges and 
tlieir vast forests, have been included from 
olden time in the boundaries of adjacent 
* villages, though not included in their recorded 

raJcha, No interference with this nominal allotment of waste (except in the 
ease of the tarai lands) has been attempted at the present settlement of 
Garhwal. Such a division has been found useful in giving separate tracts 
for pasture*^ for the cattle of different villages ; but the inhabitants have 
been strictly forbidden, and the prohibition is particularized in the 
pudhan^s pottah, and also in the several ikrarnamahs signed by the 
shareholders of villages, from levying dues for the privilege of grazing 
within certain boundaries, unless the custom of paying and receiving 
them has been immemorial; the burden of the proof of this resting with 
those who demand such payments. Owing to the ignorance and retarded 
civilization of the communities, the absence of village accountants, and 
the great desire that I all along felt to leave the people as much as possi- 
ble to themselves, and to inflict on them as little as possible the visita- 
tion of native officials, or the necessity of their own personal attendance 
at tehsildarees and kutcherees merely with the view to the manufacture 
of certain documents and statements, the record of village administration 
must neeessari]}^ be imperfect— and I hope that this report will be con- 
sidered in a measure declaratory, I therefore take this opportunity of 
asserting, that the right of Government to all the forests and waste lands 
not included in the assessable area of the estates remains utterly unaffect- 
ed by the inclusion of certain tracts within the boundaries of mouzahs, and 
that no one has a right, merely on account of such inclusion, to demand 
payment for the use of pasture grounds, or for the permission to cut timber 
or firewood. Neither does such inclusion interfere necessarily with the 
right of Government to accept offers for nia-abad leases. But as order- 
ed in the case of the terrai forests, so in the hills (where, too, zamm- 
daii claims are rare), the inhabitants of the village most adjacent to the 
tract, or having it recorded within their boundary, should have the first 
refusal of all such leases; and no grant of the kind should be allowed 
within a certain distance of the cultivated and eulturable waste lands of 
inhabited villages; the distance to be fixed by the district officer, after 
receiving the report of the local patwari and# canoongoe as to the 
position and extent of the proposed clearing. If proper attention is paid 
to the subject of waste lands in Garhwal, and every application for the 
privilege of redeeming them bo carefully considered and decided on with 
reference to the above-mentioned declaration now made by the Settlement 
Officer, I am of opinion that the prosperity of Garhwal, and the advance 
of its population and agriculture, and finally of its revenue, will be for 
the future even more satisfactory than during the years that followed 
the expulsion of the Goorkhas and the return of the peasantry to their 
ancient homes. In every puttee there are one or two villages very 
thriving in character, and with surplus members who are available 1o 
become paeekhast cultivators of neighbouring estates, I have .purposely, 
in the wilder districts (Chandpur, Bhadan, Chupra Kote, and lower 


* The Garhw£lxs do not migrate auuually to the tarai to graze their cattie^ their own 
hills alTording sulBcieot pasture. 
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Tulla Sukii; for instance)^ left such villages lowlj assessed in order to 
increase their wealth and render them reservoirs^ whence its currents 
can flow and fertilize the vicinity. Let the superfluous members of 
such communities be distinctly told that a good title will be given with 
the several patches of fine redeemable land in the forests^ and that all 
fictitious claims to monopoly of the waste have now been repudiated as 
an usurpation of Government rights^ and as only tending to injure the 
country by increasing the tigers and bears^ and I am sure that the offers 
for new lands will increase ten-fold. The practice here pursued, of the 
European officer himself spending a large portion of the year in moving 
about the district, will enable him to make the nia-abad settlements 
almost always himselfVand I hope I shall be excused for urging on those 
who may henceforth be connected with the administration of Garb wal, 
the immense importance of such personal investigation and arrangements 
on the spot, 

XVII. It is now necessary to declare what is meant by the assess- 
able area of estates, what actual facts are re- 
presented by the land set down in the state- 
ment as cultivated and culturable waste. As 
comparison of revenue rates on the land formed, as alluded to in para- 
graphs 5 and 6, but an inconsiderable element in the calculation of the 
Government demand, I shall not on the present occasion reiterate what 
has been often and often reported as to the nullity of the measurement 
(and consequently of the resulting record) according to the system of 
hisis and nalu, Mr. TrailFs statistical report is sufficiently full on 
the subject of the measures which exist and existed in this province, and 
there it is also stated that the adoption of so uncertain a standard 
w^as aserihable to the nature of the arable land, the actual measurement 
of which would have required greater perseverance and science than the 
natives of this province ever possessed/^ The bisi is equal to %0 
pathas. The^aika of Garhwal, corresponding to the nalee of Kumaun, 
is a measure of seed with a capacity of about two seers ; and in estimat- 
ing the number of pathas in any portion of land, the calculation refers 
to the quantity of seed (wheat being the usual grain supposed) required 
to sow it. The actual extent, however, varies according to the quality 
of soils, as the grain is sown much wider in poor lands near the summit, 
than in rich lands near the hase/'’^ Ooperaon is the term applied to high land, 
and kdlaon to low land, but in Garhwal the word ^^seera^^ is only used to 
represent land aetually irrigated, and not land for which the means of 
irrigation are available by the turning off of a stream or spring, and the for- 
mation of a watercourse. In Garhwal, as in Kumaun, there are numerous 
denominations of land, but the jhoola was, and is, the chief measure, 
differing in value aecoi-ding to local usage and the various classes of 
landholders, but in every instance exceeding in quantity one bisf, and 
measurable by it. In 1880 St., Mr, Traill reduced all the accounts of 
rakba to the standard of the bisi. A survey, as it was called, of every 
village took place ; the result of this measure is the book of great mea- 
suremeut before alluded to. In addition to this, at the periods of assess- 
ment in 1880, 1885 and 1890, respectively, settlement books were made, 
and these showed the division of the rakba into *'^abad^‘' wyran^^ and 


Assessable area of estates and 
measurement of lands. 
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huq pndlianee by wyran is meant the culturable waste lands ad- 
joining the cultivation, including fields formerly cultivated, but now 
abandoned. No actual measurement ever took place, but every Uolce or 
local division of each estate was supposed to be examined by the Survey- 
ing Officer, and the number of nalis in it was guessed at. Opposite 
each thoke was placed the number of nalis, and the addition of the 
nails of all the thokes showed the number of bisis in the estate. 
This loose method of measuring superficial quantity is here known by the 
appropriate term of nnzzur andazzeef^ 

The area shewn in my village statements is only so far better than 
that recorded in former settlement books, that more pains were taken and 
more time spent in ascertaining the comparative quantity of cultivation 
and waste. The quality of the soil, and the kind of crops grown, were 
also noted previous to the formation of the present settlement. 

A regular scientific survey of the province was at one time thought of 
by Mr. Bird, late Member of tlie Board. I knew that, in Garhwal at 
least, there would be no increase of revenue consequent on the know- 
ledge obtained of the quantity and quality of land in estates ; and I 
shrunk from recommending so expensive, and, owing to the nature of the 
country, so tedious an operation. In 183£, Mr. Commissioner Traill fix- 
ed by authority the quantity of land in horizontal measurement le^mlly 
contained in one nali ; and the result of a patient investigation into 
existing differences, and a careful comparison of various answers to his 
inquiries, was the declaration of the following official statement, viz.^ 

Yards. Square Yards, 

1 nail or patha in whatever land, 20 by 12 *= 240. 

20 nalis or one bisi 240 by 20 = 4800 (less by 40 than an English aero.) 

XVIII. I beg to conclude this part of the subject with the following 

Quotation from a note by extract from a note on the Garhwal Settle- 
Mr. E. Currie on the subject of ment, kindly drawn tip in 1838 by Mr. F. 
the Garhwa Settlement, Currie, now a Judge of the Sudder Court, 

North-Western Provinces,*^ whom I consulted on various embarrassing 
points connected with my work:— 

The record of measurement of the province has been accurately 
described by Mr. Batten in his letters to the Sudder Board. With 
reference to the process pursued in forming this record, it is obviously 
vain, in discussing it, to talk about the difference between a bisi^^ and 
a surface measurement, as if this were either one or the other. If a fair 
average were ascertained of how many fold a bisi or patha of seed 
grain of each description could yield — and then a correct statement of 
how many bisis of each description were actually sown in a village in 
a given year were formed — a new measurement would be obtained, and a 
fair criterion whereon to ground an assessment might be arrived at; or 
if the quantity of land which a bisi would sow, and the actual quanti- 
ty of bisis sown in any village were ascertained, a standard whereby 
to form proceedings would be found, and it would signify little wbetlier 
the amount of land or quantity of grain were the nominal standard ; but 
in this instance the surface of the soil was subjected to a nuzzur andazzee 
estimate, and the extent of it recorded in an arhitrary amount of Msis. 


* 1849,— Sir F. Currie, Bart, Member of Council. 
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It is evident that such a process, even supposing the nuzzur andazzee 
to have been conscientiously conducted, is no measurement at all, either 
of grain or of land ; and that on such record alone, without further 
investigation and inquiry, it would be impossible to ground settlement 
proceedings, or under any circumstances to draw out from it a table of 
rules : but when it is notorious that the nuzzur andazzee record was dis- 
honestly made by the subordinates employed — and when it appears 
self read the order) Gommis&ionQv^ on receiving the statement 
regarding a large tract (5 parganas) in the province, declared himself 
dissatisfied with the result of the inquiry and directed that the areas of 
all the villages in that tract should he doubled^ and that in the record dou- 
bled they were accordingly — it is, in my opinion, obviously necessary that 
in any proceedings which may now be held, the Settlement Officer should 
reject entirely the false estimate recorded in 1880 St., and should pur- 
sue some other course for ascertaining the extent and capabilities of the 
villages to be subjected to settlement arrangements/^ 

XIX. I have not attempted to draw up a statement according to 
form No. 23, or the Board^s Settlement 
Circular shewing the tenures on which the 
mahals of Garhwal are held. In Kumaun Proper there is scarcely one estate 
which has not become a subject of litigation in the courts, and proofs are 
constantly forthcoming of the state of property, both in regard to name 
and title, and to possessions. In Kumaun, too, many of the principal land- 
holders are non-resident brahmins (joshees and others), the decendants of 
those to whom the native rulers gave grants of land ; and although, from 
the custom of the country, the tenantry are inclined to resist all payments, 
either in money or kind, to the proprietors, which have not some reference 
to the amount of revenue to the State paid by the latter, still the exist- 
ence of rent as distinct from revenue, and the appropriation of a large 
shave of the gross produce by others than the occupant inhabitants, point 
to the zamindari tenure, both pure and imperfect, as bearing an ascer- 
tainable and definite proportion to the other classes of tenure. In 
Garhwal, owing to the comparatively small value of land, the scantiness 
of population, and the almost entire dependanee for their position and 
wealth even of the most considerabe landholders, (as, for instance, the 
Bhurtwal family in N%pnr, and the XJswal family in Seek,) on the 
actual influence which they may happen individually to possess over the 
agieultural communities, and not on any nominal legal rights — the en- 
fbi'cement of which, even if possible, would soon leave the claimants 
without a tenantry, and would only enrich their neighbours — hardly one 
estate, with the exception of the nia-abad mahals, could be correctly 
entered under the head of g}ure mmindari*, while the classes of tenure 
which the Board call by the name of imperfect putteedaree, are found in 
some parts of the districts to exceed in numbers the pure bliyachara 
tenures, which again exclusively prevail in other parts. 

Mr. Traill, in his statistical report, asserts that a large portion of 
the province, not less probably than three-fourths of the villages, are 
wholly cultivated by the actual proprietors of the land, from whom, of 
course, nothing can be demanded beyond their respective quotas of the 
village assessment ; and that in those cases the settlement is literally 
speaking ryotwara, although the lease is issued only in the name of one or 
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afc most of two shares in the estate/^ In Garhwal this statement is 
literally true for about three-fifths of the villages^ that isj, the inhabitants 
hold the land in severalty under a joint responsibility for the revenue^ 
and pay nothing except their shares of the Government revenue and the 
customary fees to the elected village pudhan, who again pays only the 
fee for ministerial services due to the thokedar. The remaining two- 
fifths are inhabited by those who^ in addition to the above-named iterns^ 
pay certain sums of money, certain portions of grain^ ghee and other 
produce^ and a higher rate of customary fees^ such as legs of goats^ &e.^ 
at marriages and other occasions, to the thokedar or seeana in his capa- 
city of hissadar and proprietor, or to those of his family who may 
possess the proprietaiy share in their respective villages. 

XX. Before coming to the subject of thokedars, I may here record 

Pudlians that, as the general rule, the pudhan is 

^ ‘ ' the village ministerial officer intrusted with 

the collection of the government demand, and with the supervision of 
the police of his village. He is commonly one of the village, appointed 
with the approbation of the other joint sharers, and is removable for 
malversation, or at the requisition of the majority of sharers. He collects 
the government revenue agreeably to their several quotas. He pays also 
the rent of his own immediate share of the estate. He is remunerated 
by fees marriages, and a small portion of land set apart for the 
purpose. There is no hereditary claim or right to the situation of 
pudhan, but generally the son succeeds without opposition, unless inca- 
pable from youth and want of talent, in which case the sharers are called 
upon to choose another pudhan from among themselves. Uncultivated 
lands, which may have not been even subjected to division among the 
proprietors, are managed by the pudhan, and the rents yielded from 
their cultivation are accounted for by him to the body of proprietors, 
who take credit for the same in the quota of the government cess to which 
they are respectively liable.''^^ 

XXI, Eeferring to the above-mentioned divisions of the agricul- 

t T TO tural community, the seeanas or thokedars 

are divisible into two kinds, there are 

those thokedars (sometimes called, in the time of the raja, lesser seeanas) ^ 
who are merely intrusted with the charge of the police in a certain 
number of villages, who are paid by a fee of one rupee on the marriage 
of the daughter of each village pudhan, and a leg of every goat killed 
by the said pudhans; 2ii\A 'who y if ike^ can prove the receipt of suck a 
payment from the commencement of the British niUy are entitled by the law 
to receive dues through the pudhan from the village, amoutiug alto- 
gether to a percentage on the government jumma of abour three per 
cent* : secondly y there are those thokedars, or greater seeanas, who are 
heads of the proprietary families, whose ministerial duties in reporting 
offences and casualties, and also the death of individuals without heirs, 
seizing criminals, searching for stolen property, assisting the Govern- 
ment putwaree at inquests, collecting coolies and supplies indented for on 
the public service, are the same as those of the former class \ hut who, 
being descendants of great grantees and officers of the Goorldia time, or 
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that of the Garliw£ rajas^ possess much greater influeuce ; who often in 
the course of the different settlements have engaged with Government 
for whole sets of villages, sometimes for a whole puttee (as in Kourhea 
and Seek), whose remuneration for ministerial offices has thus become 
mixed up with their seeancharee and hissadaree rights ; and who often 
possess decrees of court showing the proprietary division into hissas of 
certain sets of villages between them and their relations, at the same 
time that the villages themselves have possessed their own pudhans, 
holding separate malguzari pottas, but together with the villagers 
acknowledging the right of %e seeana to receive a larger sum as seean- 
eharee dues, than those granted to ordinary thokedars. In one or mox'e 
of the villages included within the thokedaree pottas, these seeanas and 
their brethren possess without opposition the lands ; and the tenantry, 
though often hereditary and not removal at will, cultivate such portions 
only as may be assigned to them by the proprietor, and pay hoot or a 
share of produce, commonly one-third, or a moderate money rent called 
drtee (whence the name sirtan assamee is derived), and in some few 
parts of the country, chiefly towards the tarai, a certain rate per 
plough I all these payments being exclusive of Miet^ diistoor, 
mugpat^ and other offerings usually made to superiors in the hills. 

XXII. There is a class of tenants called (vassals), who by 

Classes of tenants. Instaaees theory are subjected to personal service ia 
of the operation of the thoke- cultivating the landholders seer^ or land 
daree or seeancharee tenure in which he keeps Under his own hands, and in 
regard to the people. carrying his jhampan or dandee and baggage ; 

but in Garliw£ this class has almost merged into that of the khaekur, 
necessity compelling proprietors to give the most favourable terms to all 
occupants of the land. Ilaleeas^ or domestic servants or slaves (chiefly 
doms or outcastes), though now by the silent operation of the emanci- 
pating spirit of English rule daily diminishing in number, are still 
found in all principal estates, and these persons perform all the labour of 
the fields, required on the private farms of the landholders. In the 
remaining villages the possession of the seeana families are less determin- 
ate ; and the khaeknr or occupant assamee, often asserting his right to 
be recorded in the rent-roll as a hissadar of the land, and not unfre- 
quently as iJiMiwdn — that is, the holder of tJihdt or property in the soil, 
strenuously resisted the claim of any to the proprietorship of the 
village declared that the decrees of the court, and the ancient Goorkha- 
lee or rajahs sunnuds, had merely reference to the position of the seeana 
as talukdar and foujdar, or fiscal and criminal administrator for the 
district ; and, at the time of the settlement, refused voluntarily to sign 
any agreement for payment of any dues called bliet, dustoor, or maltha^ 
which could by any possibility be construed into an acknowledgment 
of any malih. Sucli cases you yourself have had to deal with in Goojroo 
and other parts of Mnlla Sulan; and have succeeded, where the proprie- 
tary rights of the thokedar were fully proved, in allowing the people 
their separate pottahs for their own villages, and in buying off the 
thokedar^s claim by the substitution of a fixed annual payment in lieu of 
all mixed seeancharee, malguzari and hissadaree dues. In Kourhea, so 
long as the thokedar held all the villages of the puttee in one malguzari 
pottah, he derived a considerable income from collections under all these 
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latter heads. At the present settlement^ under the operation of the 
general rules detailed in paragraph 13, each village obtained its separate 
lease and its own pudhau. The son of the thokedar had quarrelled with 
his father, and to ingratiate himself with the people;, promised that if 
he were elected to the headship, he would greatly reduce all demands of 
the kind. The result of this conduct, and also of the settlement itself, 
being the first in which a record of rights was brought to the notice of 
the people, has been almost to oust the father from his thokedaree, and 
the son has probably raised a republican spirit, which he will doubtless 
find it himself difficult to allay, and which will seriously injure his own 
prospects. In Seela I found the people complaining loudly against the 
distribution of the villages between two brother thokedars, which had 
been made at the last settlement, because each thokedar had proprietary 
rights within the other^s thokedaree ; hence, the villagers were subjected 
to conflicting claims and double payments, and ceased to enjoy the 
benefit of an existing law, to the effect, that the same person could not 
demand both thokedaree and huq pudhancharee in the same village ; for 
in this case the malgoozar and thokedar were separate individuals. At 
the time of revision I myself cancelled the existing pot tabs and issued 
new ones, in which the villages are distributed according to the actual 
proprietary right of the seeana. 

In Lohba, Mr. Traill's last settlement found the villages falling into 
waste, owing, in reality, to the inability of the pudbans to contend 
against the ravages of wild animals, and the loss of even the smallest 
number of assamees from the villages scattered in and about the wild 
forests of that tract; but owing, in Mr. TrailPs opinion, to laziness 
and a desire to reduce the revenue on the part of the principal landholders. 
These latter had originally obtained their thokedaree pottahs for man- 
aging the lands given in military assignments to the commandants at 
the frontier post of Lohba fort, and some of them had held commands 
under the Goorkha government. The Commissioner considered such 
pottahs resumable at pleasure, and he accordingly resumed them, and 
accepted one offer from a farmer ( Theproo Negee, of the neighbouring 
valley of Klietsari in Kumaun) for numerous villages, and ordered the 
thokedaree right ( though he issued no new pottah) to be transferred to 
that individual ; he also made him government putwaree. With all these 
advantages, however, the farmer failed in restoring the villages to a state 
of prosperity, the opposition to his management was found unconquerable 
and he could hardly collect the government revenue, much less any thoke- 
daree dues. At the present settlement each village again obtained its 
separate lease, the farmer was sent back across the Lohba Pass to his own 
valley, and a fair jumma was fixed for each estate according to the 
general principles of the new assessment ; but the thokedaree rights re- 
mained undecided, while every person whose pottah had been resumed, 
together with a host of others, the descendants of still older thokedars, 
sprung up to demand a consideration of their claims. These you yourself 
decided at a period long subsequent to my operations, and the principle of 
election by the people was that which principally determined your judg- 
ment, Wherever no voices were lifted in favor of the restoration of 
thokedaree rights, there the pottahs remained under resumption. These 
instances will suflSce to show the nature of the thokedaree tenure in 
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GarliwtiL As tlie business in that district is never very heavy, and 
has been rendered still lighter by the aid of the settlement records, the 
Civil Court will have full time for the adjudication of all disj)utes left un- 
decided by me ; and decisions will not he difficult, now that the course of 
my operations and of appeals to yourself haverendered public and notorious 
the principles of equity and justice which should guide the adjustment 
of all cases connected with these tenures. 

^ ^ ^ 1 XXIII. A few instances will show the 

InstSLiiCGS of tilio Isincl ot col** j. i i • t i? n j.* it ji 

lections made iu certain mahais actual kind of collections made by the seeanas 

in addition to the government and hissadars in different parts of GarhwaL 

::re¥eniie.'V' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

1, Puttee Tulla Nagpur, mouzah Mungoo Khurnolee, jutnma Es. 
118, Mungul bing Bhui'twal and Jeebram Bhurtwal, malguzars and 
hissadars, Humeer Sing thokedar and hissadar, Jitar Sing hissadar. 
There are two hisis of land assigned to the malguzar, and he receives 
one timashee ( three-anna piece, five equal to one Farrukhahad rupee, 
and four to one Goorkha rupee, the usual rupee of account) on the mar- 
riage of every khaekur^s daughter, and a leg of every goat killed. 
Owing to the relationship of tlm hissadars they pay no tliokedaree dues, 
liissadaree dues consist in the payment to his own hissadar by the 
kbaekur on the marriage of his daughter, of four timashces and a leg of 
every goat he may kill. Humeer Sing receives annually from his 
khaekurs two mauuds and eight seers of rice, and two maunds and eight 
seers of barley — Mungul Sing, two maunds and four seers of rice, and 
two maunds and four seers of barley — Jeebram, one maund and thirty- 
two seers of rice, and one maund and thirty-two seers of barley — and 
Jitar Sing, two maunds of rice and two maunds of barley. 

2. Puttee Seek, mouzah Barioon, jumma Es. 17, Euttim Sing 
thokedar and hissadar, Annundoo, malguzar and kbaekur. Thokedaree 
dues accrue from the payment of eight timashees by each kbaekur, 
on the marriage of his daughter, a leg of every goat he may kill, and a 
seer of ghee, and from the joint annual contribution of the villagers, of 
one rupee as nazeerana, and sixteen seers of grain. There are no hissa- 
daree dues distinct from these. The malguzar has three nalees of land, 
receives eight timashees on the marriage of each villager's daughter, a 
leg of every goat killed, and a seer of ghee in the month of Sawun, 

S. Puttee Euddulpooi', mouzah Sonwara Pulla, jumma Es. 10, 
Doolup Sing thokedar and malguzar. The thokedar receives from 
Goodroo hissadar eight timashees on the marriage of his daughter, as 
leg and rib of every goat he may kill, and two timashees annually a 
nazeerana. The inhabitants of the village make a united contribution 
to the thokedar of one maund and twenty-four seers of grain. Goodroo, 
who acts as village pudhan for Doolup Sing, receives the malguzar 
dues, eight timashees on the marriage of each hissadar^s daughter, 
and a leg and rib of every goat killed. He has also ten nalis of land. 

4. Puttee Kourhea, mouzah Deodalee, jumma Es. 22, Bulwunt 
Sing thokedar, Gungodoo malguzar and hissadar. The thokedar 
receives from the malguzar eight timashees on the marriage of his (the 
malguzar^s ) daughter, a leg and rib of every goat he may kill, one 
seer of ghee or oil in Sawun, a basket load of Indian corn, a leg of every 
large deer he may kill, and four timashees as nazeerdna. The mal- 
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giizar receives from the villagers similar dues to the above^ with the 
exception of the two last items. 

5. Puttee Bijlot, mouzah Putolia, jumma Es. 132^ Kullum Sing 
thokedar, malguzar and hissadai% Bhowany Sing, Bislmoo^ Mungloo^ 
&c., pudhans and khaekurs. Thokedaree, malguzari and hissadari 
dues received by Kullum Sing are not distinct. They accrue from the 
payment by the khaekur pudhans of one rupee on the marriage of their 
daughters^ a leg and rib of every goat slaughtered^ a load of Indian 
corn when in season^ a seer of ghee in Sawun^ an annual nazeerana of 
six timashees^ and seven maunds and eight seers of grain, The khaekur 
pudhans possess four bfsis of huq pudhanee land, and receive from 
the khaekur assamees the same dues as Kullum Sing, but no nazeerana 
and no grain. 

6. Puttee Khatlee, mouzah Seela Tulla, jumma Es. 36, Mohendra 
Sing thokedar, Moortee malguzar and hissadar, Pudmoo and Bhowany 
hissadars. Thokedaree dues similar to those in No. 5, but the amount 
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of nazeerana is two timashees, and one maund and twenty-four seers of 
grain, and two seers of salt. The malguzar has eleven nalees of huq 
pudhanee land. The hissadaree correspond with the thokedaree dues, 
except that there is no grain, no nazeerana, and the quantity of salt is 
only one seer. 

7. Puttee Chound Kote, mouza Anrota, jumma Bs. 7, Door^adut 
thokedar, malguzar and hissadar. The dues are not distinct, but con- 
sist in the payment of six maunds and sixteen seers of grain by the 
khaekurs. 

8. Puttee Odehpore, mouzah Oomrolee, jumma Ks. 74, Mynduroo 
and Juwaroo thokedars, malguzars and hissadars. The malguzaree 
and thokedaree dues are united, and are derived from the payment by 
the hissadars of eight timashees on the marriage of their daughters, 
a leg and rib of every goat slaughtered, and 16 timashees nazeerana. 

9. Puttee Lungour, mouzah Deeoosa, jumma Es. 90, Oochhaboo 
thokedar, Sumsera and Mungloo malguzars and hissadars. Thokedaree 
dues are paid by the pudhans, who present on the marriage of their 
daughters four timashees, also a leg of every slaughtered goat, and 3 
rupees per annum. The malguzars receive from their brother hissadars 
four timashees on marriages, and possess six nalees of *huq pudhanee 
land. 

10. Puttee Uswal Sewn, mouzah Siron, jumma Es. 100, Abdool 
Sing thokedar, Bhoop Sing malguzar and hissadar. The hissadars 
refuse all thokedaree dues whatever. The malguzaree dues the same 
as in the last number. 

11. Puttee Putwan Sewn, mouzah Nulyegaon, jumma Es. 55, 
Siwanund thokedar, Purmodoo, Gunsea, &c., malguzars and hissadars. 
Thokedaree dues arise from a contribution of 32 maunds of grain. Mal- 
guzai’ea dues the same as those last mentioned. 

12. Puttee Chandur, mouzah Bhugotee, jumma Es. 171, Rutten 
Sing thokedar, Goolaboo and Lootee malguzars and hissadars. The 

: thokedar receives Es. 5 per annum from the malguzar hissadars* The 
malguzars possess 11 bisfs of huq pudhanee land, receive Es, 2 from 
the hissadars on the marriage of their daughters, 8 annas on that of 
their sons, and a leg and a neck of every goat slaughtered. 
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13. Puttee Piiidarpar, mouzah Blietee, jumma Rs. 55^ Gopal thokeclar. 
Tbokedaree dues are paid by tbe liissadars at the rate of 8 annas 
per annum,, with an additional nazeerana of four annas in Sawim. 

14i. Puttee Pindarwar, mouzah Puntee, jumma Rs. 22, Juawhir 
Sing thokedar. The thokedar receives one rupee on marriages, and a 
leg of every slaughtered goat. 

XXIV. The greater part of Mr. Commissioner TrailFs remarks on 
tenures, as found in his printed report, and 
Opinions of Mr. Traill on the subsequent correspondence, refer to the 
inii tenures. ^ Kumauu Proper ; but the following 

extracts from his report to the Sudder Board of the 2nd January 1829 
will not be out of place. Mr. Traill himself seems to wish that the ' 
observations therein recorded should be considered his final opinion : — 

12. The paramotint property in the soil here rests in the sovereign. This right 
is not only theoretically acknowledged by the subject, but its practical existence is also 
dcducible from the unrestricted power of alienation which the sovereign always 
possessed in the land. The occupant zami ndars hold their estates in hereditary and 
transferable property, but these tenures were never indefeasible ; and as they wore 
derived from royal grants, either traditional or existing, so they might be abrogated at 
tbe will of the sovereign, even without allegation of default against the holder, and 
without reservation in his favor.*' 

13. Prom the extreme attachment of the landholders to their estates, the 
frequent exercise of such a prerogative would doubtless have been highly unpopular. 
In the interior it appears to have been unfrequent, as may be judged from the length 
of time which villages have remained in the possession of the same families. But, in 
the neighbourhood of the capital and on the border, such arbitrary transfers were not 
uncommon ; and where a provision in land was called for to reward military services, 
or to remunerate the heirs of those slain in battle, it was usually made at the expense 
of existing rights.” 

14. The property in the soil is here termed tMt, and grants in tenure of tMt 
and kotet (the designation under which lands were given to the heirs of those killed 
in battle,) conveyed a freehold in the soil as well as the produce. Where the land 
granted was already held in property by others, these occupant proprietors, if they con- ' 
tinned on the estate, sank into tenants of the new grantee, who, moreover, by the 
custom of the country, was at liberty to take one-third of the estate into his own 
immediate cultivation or seer. Of the remainder of the estate the right of cultivation 
rested with the original occupants, who were now termed khaekur or occupants in 
distinction from thatwan or proprietor.” 

“ 15. Throughout the greater part of the province, as already noticed, landed 
property has been subjected to few violent changes, and by the process of the ^ Hindoo 
law of inheritance it has now been reduced to tbe minutest degree of sub-division.” 

16. In such a state of property the characters of landholder and farmer 
are nature, liy united, as the former cannot afford to part with any portion of the 
profit of his petty tenement ; accordingly, full six-tenths of the arable land are culti 
vated by the actual proprietors, who may he termed thatwan cultivators.” 

" 17. Of the other four-tenths, one-half may be assumed for the estates which are 
cultivated by resident tenants, having no claim to the property in the soil.” 

18. This class may be divided into the khaekur and kueenee or khurnee ; the 
khaekur has been already noticed, and enjoyed an hereditary, though not transferable, 
right of the cultivation : the khuruees were tenants and settled on the estate by the 
proprietors, and by long continued occupancy might come to be considered in the light 
of khaekurs, from whom indeed they differed little, except in the nature of the rent 
to which they are liable.” 

19. In tbe remaining two-tenths are comprised the lands cultivated by non- 
resident tenants or paeekhasts.” 

27. When a share in any estate may lapse from death or desertion, it is divided 
among the remaining proprietors, who become answerable for its assessment ; but this 
responsibility is, generally speaking, far from being deprecated, as the landholders 
are for the most part anxious to enlarge their petty tenures j as a precaution to prevent 
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such a contingency from becoming individually burfcliensome, the small hamlets and 
paeekliast lands are now leased with the uslee village to which they properly attach/’ 

** 28. The village jumma is apportioned on the several shares, agreeably to the 
nominal interest possessed by each in the estate. If any sharer claims an abatement 
on the ground of deiiciency in the portion of land actually in his possession, a mea- 
surement takes place, and a record is made of the quantity of land found in the 
occupation of each proprietor, ageeeably to which the future cess is regulated, hut 
without retrospective eifect.” 

‘‘ 29. From damages by mountain torrents, and from gradual encroachments on 
the sliares of absentees, inequalities of this kind are pretty general, and applications 
for measurement frequent.” 

“ 30. Picas for abatement on the grounds of inferiority in the quality of a share 
can very rarely arise, as each individual share comprises its due proportion of every 
part of the village, good and bad. This class, the thdtwan cultivators j>ay on a 
' general average about one-fifth of the gross produce to government.” 

31. The khaekur tenant, in addition to the public demand which he pays in 
money, has to pay to the proprietor as sirtee, bhet and dustoor, nearly another tenth. 
The khurnce pays in koot agreeably to former rates, which may he taken on an 
average at one-third of the gross produce.” 

“ "32. In paeekhast, no general rule exists, each tenant makes his own bargain ; 
and as the competition for cultivators exceeds the demand for land, the terms are 
always in his favor. The rent, invariably in money, is somewhat lower than that paid 
by the khaekur.” 

“ 33. The share of the gross produce, as enjoyed by the different classes of 
cultivators above enumerated, may be summed up as follows j 

Thatwan cultivator ....... 80 per 100 

Paeekhast tenant 75 per 100 

Khaekur ditto 70 per 100 

Khurnee ditto 66 per 100” 

XXV. I have made this long quotation from the best of Mr. TrailFs 

settlement reports^ because^ in the first place, 
urtatio? I ^igh literally to fulfil the promise made in 

^ ^ ^ ' paragraph of saving superior authority 

the trouble of referring to past correspondence j and in the second pkee^ 
because from obvious reasons the opinions of Mr. Traill on any subject 
relating to this province must be of higher importance than any which 
I can offer. 

XXVI. If circumstances had permitted me personally and continu« 

^ ^ o . ously to superintend on the spot the settle* 

ecor o e emen . nient operations in all instead of a few of the 
parganas of Garhwal, I think that I could have succeeded in completing 
the general remarks in English, accounting for the revision of settlement 
in each mahal. But not only has my appointment as District Officer in 
judicial and general charge of Kumaun Proper during the last three 
years left me without time for the full discharge of settlement duties, 
and placed me (except during occasional hurried visits) 50 miles from 
the nearest part of Garhwal; but also the consequent circumstance of the 
actual assessments and settlement arrangements having been made by 
the late Deputy Collector, and in a few instances by the Garhwal 
Assistant, though in accordance to principles and rules laid down by 
myself, has deprived me of the means of recording with exactness such 
observations as are usually made by Settlement Officers. Pour parganas, 
Pjnkhunda, Bhadan, Chaiidpur, and the greater part of Tulla Sulau, 
remarks on the village settlements have been made by myself and 
copied in the village statements which were forwarded to your office. 
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In other parganas^ Nagpur, Giinga Sulan, &c., English remarks have 
not been recorded ; but English statements have been prepared according 
to forms Nos. II. and III. of the Board^s Circular Orders, modified to 
meet local peculiarities. These show, in the case of every settled mahal, 
the |)ast and present estimate of area ,• the detail, of assessable land of 
each well known kind of soil ; the occupation of the land by the pudhans, 
coparcenary shareholders, cultivators having right of possession, and 
other classes of cultivators, according to their own showing ; the former 
assessments with the history of the dakhlee lands ,* the statistics of the 
new settlement ; and finally the statements of possessions and respon- 
sibilities prepared by the people in the form of the rent-roll of the 
estate. In Dewalgurh, Chound Kote and Mulla Sulan, these English 
statements, owing to the delay in preparing the Hindee statements, 
consequent on the unfortunate death of the Deputy Collector in 
the midst of his unfinished work, have not been filled up; but the 
clerk of the Garhwal Assistant can easily perform this task within 
the present year.* The settlement misls for the last mentioned 
parganas containing the Hindee village forms, will all be trans- 
ferred to the Garhwal pfiiee before the close of the present rainy season ; 
and the officer in charge of that district will then possess, for these 
as for the other parganas : the boundary misls as mentioned 

in ^paragraph 15. Secondly^ — the roobncaree or record of settlement, 
showing the past fiscal history and management of all mouzahs, uslee and 
dakhlee, and all the new arrangements. Thirdly^ — the ikrarnamah or 
agreement of the inhabitants in regard to the remuneration of the 
pudhan, and the collections of all sorts to be made under the heads of 
thokedaree, seeancharee and hissadaree dues ; and also binding them- 
selves down to a conformity with certain rules in regard to the public 
service and general management. T'ourilily^ — the PImrd Phant, showing 
the name of the pudha^i ; the distribution of the revenue 'payers among the 
several ptidhans^ where more than one are elected the quotas of yevemie 
payable by the several share-holders or occupants ; the division of the 
proprietary tenantry among those recorded as proprietors : and the names 
and liabilities of the Paeekhast and other cultivators whenever discoverable* 
In addition to these documents, the numerous petitions presented, depo- 
sitions taken, and orders passed daring the course of the settlement on 
miscellaneous matters, forms separate files of proceedings, which have 
been transmitted to the Garhwal Record Office. Thus questions hence- 
forth arising, especially in regard to claims and possessions, will become 
easier of decision, owing to the existence of proofs showing a certain 
state of affairs at a certain period ; and I should think that the Civil 
Courts in Garhw£ will now rarely be reduced to the necessity of pursu- 
ing their investigations in suits connected with the land to a period 
anterior to that of the settlement proceedings. At first some difficulty 
was experienced in inducing the people to form the revenue and rent- 
roll just described, but soon its value became apparent ; and although, as 
fully reported on another occasion, the periodical correction of these rolls 
cannot, and ought not, in Garhwal, to be enforced with such rigid atten- 


* English moussahwar pargana statements hare been prepared for every division 
and have been forwarded to Pauri. 
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tion to form and time as in the plains^ districts -which enjoy the benefit 
of educated village accountants ; still the people themselves may be ex- 
pected to consider this record as more and more important^ the more its 
advantages in placing their liabilities on an exact and public basis 
become^ in the course of time, well known and proved. The statement of 
bisis and nalees in the possession of each individual is^ of course, 
fictitious, as it has reference to an account of measurement not founded 
on facts ; but stilly as in every case it has been drawn up with the cog- 
nizance of the villagers, though, owing to their ignorance, not always 
by themselves and without official aid — and as this statement is to be 
found in every copy of the Phurd Phant opposite the names and revenue 
liabilities of the shareholders and khaekurs, these latter have always an 
opportunity of offering any objection to it which they may consider 
necessary, and of suggesting any corrections for the better assertion of 
their rights. As a representation of comparative possessions, the non- 
reality of the data being the same for all concerned, the division of the 
Msis and nalees as shown in the rolls may still be considered as not 
utteidy without value. On the whole, I consider the first formation of 
the Phurd Phant for every village in Garhwal as the crowning good of 
the revision of settlement under report ; and I contemplate this creation 
with the more satisfaction, from the knowledge which my experience in 
Kumaun gives me of the difficulties, embarassments and actual evils 
arising from the scarcity of such documents in this part of the province, 
and the arbitrary and unsatisfactory manner in which the few that are 
forthcoming have been prepared. 

XXVII. I may conclude this part of the subject by stating that 
there are no regular village chowkeedars in 
Cioolies Garhwal; though puJirecB^ corresponding 
^ somewhat to gooraiUy are occasionally found 

remunerated for their services as messengers, &e., sometimes by portions 
of land, sometimes by fees, and sometimes by both. Had I been able to 
conduct the settlement myself throughout the district on the spot, I 
should have paid more attention to the subject of these village servants, 
(among whom may also be mentioned tailors and masons, the latter con- 
stantly employed in repairing the stone walls of terraces,) and a record 
concerning them would probably have been made. The subject, also, of 
forced labor for the repair of roads, carriage of baggage, &e., would 
have met with attention ; and the quota of coolies and supplies demand- 
able from each village, according to its capabilities, for the public service, 
would have been duly registered. As it is, I beg to commend both these 
points to the attention of those who are now, and may be hereafter, 
placed in charge of the administration of the district, while I myself in 
the Kumaun settlement shall take care to place, \ipomhle, these matters 
on a correct and fair footing. 

XXVIII. The figures in statement No. I., representing the quantity 
of unassessed land in bisis, whether form- 
ing part of khalsa villages and measured 
within their area, or whether whole villages, 
are onlp a% apimximation to the tmthi and 
Captain Huddleston is at this moment employed in ascertaining the 
actual facts of the rent-free tenures. On this subject I beg to refer to 


Maafees and goonts, or lands 
rent-free to individuals, or held 
by religious establishments. 




ABSTEAC*r, 


my letter^ No. 22, of tlie 18th December, 1837, to the address of the 
Officiating* Commissioner of Bareilly, and to the correspondence which 
arose therefrom, terminating* in distinct instructions from the Governor 
General issued to the Sndder Board of Revenue, in a letter from Mr. 
Secretary Thomason, dated 18th July, 1838, I do not consider it 
necessary to include a report on this subject in my account of the revi- 
sion of settlement. The maafee holdings only amounting to 163 bisis 
in the whole district, require no separate notice from me. The goonb 
lands amount to 18,651 bisis, of which 943 itova parU of villages 
which pay revenue to Government for the remainder of their lands. Of 
the small portions of land which make up this small total sum, perhaps 
nearly one-third may be considered as waste, and two- thirds are actually 
cultivated, and the rents assigned to the great temple of Badrinath, or 
to local shrines. If the lands dedicated to the latter objects were 
resumed by authority, I am of opinion that the people would not consent 
to pay any addition of revenue at all proportionate to the nominal 
enlargement of their assessable area; and even if an enhanced jumma 
were obtained, the people would still tax themselves with the maintenance 
of the shrines and their priests on the ancient footing. The resumption 
of the entire goont villager would, of course, and somewhat to the pecu- 
niary resources of the State ; but, though under a liberal and prudent 
goveniment, I contemplate no measure so harsh and impolitic. I may 
here k^eord my belief that the disgust occasioned by the resumption of 
religiously assigned lands in Garhwal would not be confined to this 
province, but would spread throughout all India, every quarter of which 
sends forth its annual pilgrims to do homage to the sublimity of nature 
at the sacred sources of the Ganges, 

Kumaun and Gaehwal ") I have the honor to be, &c,, 

Settlement Ofeice : > (Signed) J. H. BATTEN, 

The 10th Augnd^ 1842 > J SeUkment OJjker. 
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1. I NOW proceed to describe the tract of country which has been 
subjected to the operations under report, and to offer such general re- 
marks on the people and the revenue as may be suggested by the course 
of the description. 

2. British Garhwal* may be roughly calculated as being 100 miles 

n t '1 by 50 broad, or about 5,000 square 

British Garnwal. i .t 

miles m extent, of which one-ntth, ii not 

more, belongs to the snowy range. It lies between the latitudes 29° 
and 31° 2" — and the parallels 78°5'^ and 79°50'' of longitude; but 
as the shape of the country is nearly a rhomboidal parallelogram 
of which the long sides extend from the. snowy range to the plains in 
a south-westerly direction, only a portion of each of these longitudes 
is included within the district. The boundaries are as follow : on the 
west, the Mandakini branch of the Ganges, and the high, range, along its 
western bank from Kedarnath to Rudrapray%, and thence the Alaknanda 
to Deoprayag, and thence the Ganges, properly so called after the union 
of all its branches to 20 miles below Hardwdr, separate the district 
from the Raja of GarhwaFs reserved territory and from the British 
districts of Debra Diin and Saharanpur. On the north, the Himalayan 
peaks and passes separate it from Huindes.f On the east, an imaginary 
line drawn from the suowy peak called Trisool to the Pindar river, 20 
miles below the glaciers at its source ; and thence a varied line drawn in 
a westerly, south-westerly and southerly direction by Bhaddn and Loaba 
forts, and crossing the Ramganga river near its numerous sources, and 
again re-crossing it Dim, divides Garhwal 

from Kumaun, thejbt rectiFy Tarai being the Koti Rao torrent 
immediately after iQovern’f^^^ south is the Bhabar 

or Tarai ; aud there, ^fxcept in the case of taluka Chandi on the Ganges, 
which forms a small triangular corner separated from Bijnor by 
the Sawasun stream, the actual base of the lowest range of hills, witlx 
only a few level gorges running up between some of the projecting 
points of the mountains, is the boundary between this district and zillah 
Bijnor, 

3. The parganas are ten in number, vi^,y Pynkhunda, Bhadan, 

p Nagpur, Chandpur, Dewalgurh, Barasewu, 

arganas. Chound Kote, Mulla Sulan, Tulla Sulan, 

and Gunga Sulan ; here placed according to the position from north to 
south, but in the statements numbered according to the order in time of 
their re»settlement. An eleventh pargana, Dasoli, exists between Nag- 

, * This district is sometimes called * Garh/ and the name is sni^posed to be derived 

I from tbe number of the bill forts with w^bich the country is studded, 
ill' t Huindes is the local name of that part of Thibet which borders on Kumaun and 
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piir aiicl Bliadan, bill this is held in rent-free assignment hy the temple of 
Badrinath^ the proceeds thereof defraying part of the suda-burt ex- 
penses of that establishmeat. There are also three puttees in pargana 
N%pur, by name Purkundee^ Bamsoo, and Mykhunda^ set apart rent- 
free for the suda-burt expenses of the Kedarnath temple, and situated 
near that shrine. 

4. Pargana Pynkhunda is divided into two portions, Mulla and 

, , j rn n Tulla. The latter lies along the lower course 

ym nn 0 , u a. Donlee liver, or farthest branch of the 

Ganges, before its junction with the Vishnoo Gunga, near Joshimath, 
and also for a few miles along the united river, thenceforward called the 
Alaknanda. Joshimath is comparatively a large place for the hills, 
being the winter residence of the Rawul and priests of BadrinMi, and 
affording at that time, and also during the season of pilgrim resort, a 
market for the surplus produce of the neighbourhood ; but most of the 
villages in this tract may be considered prosperous, owing to the circum- 
stances of their being occupied during the winter by the Bhoteeas of the 
upper tract, whom the rigor of the season compels to migrate to 
milder regions, and who are the chief purchasers of the grain grown 
by the villagers, and of the carrier-sheep bred by them among the mag- 
nificent pasture grounds of the ranges which crown their villages, and 
stretch upwards to the roots of the snowy peaks. Some of the villages 
in this neighbourhood are so situated as to afford to their owners great 
facilities as hunters, and many villagers derive a good profit from 
the sale of hawks, which they snare in their eyries, and of musk 
pods extracted from the musk deer which they hunt down by their 
dogs. Daz--heena (hawks — musk) was a regular item of revenue taken 
in kind under the Native governments. Tulla Pynkhunda is the 
tract which the late Mr. Mooreroft talked of renting from Govern- 
ment for the purpose of establishing himself in the best position 
for profiting by the Thibetan trade in shawl wool after his return 
from Central Asia : and it was to this region, and a home 

among its sheltering woods for the evenin is days, that that 

enterprising, but unfortunate, traveller al joked forward with 

a fond hope from amidst the troubles and dangc.s his trans-Himalya 
journeys* 

5, The Mulla or upper puttee commences at the junction of the 

Pjnttouaa Mulla. f 

Bhotea m its character. In no village of 

this tract is more than one harvest (of -wheat, barley, buck wheat, 
phaphur^ — a species of polygonum — and turnips) possible, and in some years 
that is not reaped owing to too early falls of snow in October; but the 
Bhoteeas of the Niti Pass, though not as wealthy as those of the 
Jowahir Pass (owing to their distance from such good markets as B%esiir 
and Almora), are on the whole very thriving : and the trade with Thibet, 
except when, as lately, interrupted by political troubles, will continue to 
, supply the sources of prosperity to the inhabitants of Niti, Mularee, and 
the other villages at the sources of the Doulee. The capabilities of a 
real Bhoteea village may be estimated as great or small in nearly exact 
proportion to its yieinity to, or distance from, the snow — in other words. 
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its prosperity corresponds to the rigor of the climate, the barrenness of 
the soil, and the impracticability of cultivation ; for the more daringly 
these latter evils are encountered, that is, the nearer the village is to the 
Thibet frontier, the greater are its trading advantages. 

6. The Bhoteas are not only the monopolizers of the carrying trafBc 
between Thibet and the cis- Himalayan dis* 
tricts, but also of the export and import trade ; 
and merchants from the plains and bills have 
never Intherto succeeded in establishing their 
own correspondence with Thibetan dealers. In the time of the Garhwal 
Rajas and the Goorkhas, the Bhoteeas paid revenue to an unwarrantable 
extent, because their profits as merchants were over-estimated. In our 
rule their taxation has been greatly reduced ; and I considered that Mr. 
Commissioner Traill had made an excessive sacrifice of revenue when he 
introduced his nominal land tax and calculations of bisis into the upper 
villages of the Bhotea ghats, because there being no surplus produce 
from which rent or revenue could be derived, a land tax appeared to me 
absurd. I thought that the form of lease should be a settlement per 
village according to its present trading prosperity^ viewed with reference 
to the Government demand paid previous to the abolition of the custom 
duties, and to the consolidation of all demands into the so-called land 
revenue. I referred this matter for the decision of superior authority, 
and in reply I was instructed by the Sudder Board not to attempt any 
fictitious mode of settlement according to rates of assessment on the land, 
but to make as fair an arrangement as I could between the Government 
and the Bhoteas with reference to the general capabilities of their i^es- 
pective villages. On the receipt of these orders, and remembering the 
duties levied on the Bhoteas by the Thibet government for the privilege 
of trading, I did not consider myself authorized to make any greater 
account under the head of profits of trade than the late Commissioner 
had already, in fact, though not nominally, thrown into his calculations 
of the respective jummasdemandable from the villages; and I according- 
ly, with some slight reductions in the case of two broken-down mouzahs, 
kept the existing Government demand for Mulla Pynkhunda unaltered. 
Bor a complete description of the Bhote mahals of Kumaun and 
Garhwal, I beg to refer to Mr. Commissioner TrailFs report, published in 
Vol. 17, EeseafcheSy Asiatic Society 

7- Bhadfo. The Pindar river forms the distinguishing feature of this 
Blmd'tn pargaha, and separates its two principal 

puttees from each other. Puttee Pindarpar 
reaches to the very base of tbe snowy range, and has some fine villages 
within a short horizontal distance of some of the highest peaks near the 
sources of the Khylgunga and Mandakini rivers. The best villages are 
not found in the valley of the Pindar; and considering the facilities for 
irrigation afforded by nature, it is remarkable how very little tullaoa or 
low lands occur under the head of seera or irrigated. The finest villages are 

^ Onmite, gneiss, mica slate and occasional primary limestone, arc tlie chief formations of 
Fynldmnda; but at tbe passes into Thibet, and in their neighbourhood, the European second- 
ary series with marine fossils are found to succeed to the primary system of the Himalaya, 
At Ghertee, in the heart of tbe snowy range, between NCti and Milam, are lead mines, which 
have for some time been deserted. 


The Bhoteas. Eemarks on 
tbe assessment of tbe Bhote 
mahals. 
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those either situated, like Kob/^ on hig*li upland near the forests, but 
possessing a large share of flat or easily sloping land— or placed, like 
Wiin/^ very near the regions of eternal snow, but suiTOunded by good 
pastures, enjoying a hraeinsr climate, and inhabited by an enterprising and 
Bhotea-like race of trafficking peoxfle. No part, however, whether lofty 
or low, of this pargana, has been exempted from the visitations of that 
fatal, and indeed extraordinary, pestilence called by the natives 
wahimaree^^ (a malignant typhus fever aecompained with gland- 
ular swellings), which, in the character of its movements to and from, 
and periodical returns to, particular spots, somewhat resembles the cholera. 
The depression of the people, and, indeed, actual depopulation caused by 
this disease, the paucity of inhabitants in proportion to the vast extent 
of yet culturable ground, and in some cases considerable over-assessment, 
combined with a plan of misrepresentation as to* actual crieumstances 
attempted by some of the principal landholders, some of whom were also 
Government officials — rendered the revision of settlement in Bhaclan 
rather difficult, and it was not without some appearance of vacillation 
and some real embarrassments that, being at that time very inexperienced 
in hill afiairs, I placed the revenue arrangements in what I hope may 
prove to be a sound basis for the long period of the new leases— a period 
to which some of the pudhans, from its entire novelty and their entire 
ignorance, looked forward not without doubt and timidity. There are 
not many thokedars in Bhadan, but those that exist are chiefly descend- 
ants of persons to whom military assignments of land were given under 
the former governments. The occupant zamindars"^ are generally the 
descendants of those whom the thokedars induced to settle on their grants 
of land. On this account the latter are sometimes found recorded by the 
villagers themselves as proprietors of the soil, even where not the slightest 
possession, or seer cultivation on the part of the thokeders, exists; but in 
most instances the occupants claim the nominal proprietorship, although 
they are willing to pay the customary dues called by them sometimes 
malikana, sometimes nazzeerana, sometimes hug zamindari, and some- 
times, indeed generally, huq thokedaree, to the seeana or thokedar. As, 
howevei', these dues are very small, and as no rent in addition to their 
quotas of revenue is taken from the occupants, it is really a matter of little 
consequence whether from ignorance, or fear, or from a hope of throwing 
the responsibility of revenue payment on the more powerful members of 
the community in case of any future hardship, the people have recorded 
the thokedars and their brethren as shareholders ; or whether under a sus- 
picion of probable usurpation or exaction, or a knowledge of their own 
rights, the people have insisted on their own proprietary tenure. 

8. The Bhadan Eajpoot, or Khussia, is, in general, a plain, 
simple-minded character : and though in this 
Character of the Bhadan peo- p^vgana there have been two or three instances 

of excessive litigation among the brethren of 
« the thokedaree families, and on the subject of some of the larger pudhan- 


" ^ Except when expressly mentioned in connection with the so-called zamindari tenure, 
the word zamindar is nsed to represent the actual occupant, however hninble, of the lands. 
European gentlemen coming np from the plains sometimes express their astonishment at 
their baggage coolies being called and calling themselves by this name. 
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sliips^ still the people on the whole are more acquainted with the barter 
price of salt at N iti and of the money price of wheat and rice at Almora^ 
to both of which places they laboriously carry the produce of the fields 
on their backsj than with the theoretical tenures of their land, — on which 
subject they, as well as the Bhoteas, not unfrequently referred me to their 
wives for information ! 

9. Eiee^— wetand dry, though chiefly the latter, — m%md,ooa^ jirngora^ 

^ kocloo^ og%d^ juwar^ hajra^ cliooa or marsa^X 

* form the chief grains of the khurreef crop 

here as elsewhere in the hills ; but the produce of each village, of course, 
varies according to its height and climate, and the nature of its soil. 
Hemp of the best quality is also grown in some of the upland villages, 
from which bhmgela or hempen cloth for wear and for sacks is manu- 
factured. Various kinds of pulse, hhut, gaJiut^ &e., are common at this 
season, and the oil seeds, surson and til, wheat and barley, form the 
chief rubbee crops, besides uhee (linseed) and the pulse called musoor, 

10. Great numbers of sheep and goats are bred and pastured on the 

high mountains near the snow, for sale to the 
Sheep an goa s. Biioteeas, or kept for the carriage of their 

goods and for the sake of wool (which the people of this tract largely use 
in their apparel) by the Bhadanis.§ 

11. Nagpur occupies the Dooab between the Mandakini and Alak- 

, nanda branches of the Ganges uniting at 

agpui. Rudraprayag. Prom Tirjogee Narain near 

KedSrnath, however, there stretches down from north to south a high 
range of mountains lying a few miles to the west of the Mandakini, and 
the'intervening space is occupied by two or three khalsa villages of Nag- 
pur, but chiefly by the three suda-burt puttees mentioned in paragraph 3 
of this Appendix. In the former years of British rule there arose some 
doubt as to whether this tract of country, being west of the river, did 
not properly belong to the Raja of GarhwaFs reserved territory ; but as 
it was proved always to have formed a constituent ]3art of pargana Nag- 
pur, the claim of the Raja was disallowed. 

The celebrated temples of Kedarnath and Badrinath are both in Nag- 
pur, and also the Paneli Kedar, or five intermediate holy spots along the 
edge of the snowy range (Mudli Mehswur, Rudarnath, &c.) The winter 


^ Miindooa (eleusine coracana) form the chief food of the laboring classes in the hills, and 
is a very abundant crop. 

t Ogul is buck wheat, and is sold with profit at the muudees in the terrai, 

X Chooa-niarsa (umaranthus anardana ?) is called battoo in the western hills. 

The small grain from it is largely consumed for food. The fine red fiowers of this plant 
when ripe are veiy beautiful, and in October quite color the landscape ; 

** and with one scarlet gleam 
Cover a hundred miles, and seem 
To set the hills on fire.’^ 

WOEDSWOECT. 

§ The rocks in Bhadan are similar to those in Pynkhunda, except that there is a greater 
proportion of limestone, which formation characterizes some of the high peaked mountains 
south of the Pindar river. Iron ore is not unfrequent in tins pargana, and is here and there 
worked. 
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residence of ilie Rawnl of the first-mentioned establishment is at Okee- 
muth. The concourse of pilgrims during the season of resort from May 
to October enables the zamindars to sell their rice^ wheat, ghee, &c,, 
with advantage along the different points of the pilgrim road nearest to 
their homes. They also breed large flocks of sheep and goats on the 
excellent pasture tracts which lie at the base of the snowy peaks. A 
great part of these they sell to the Bhoteeas of the Mana*^ and Nfti 
passes, using the remainder for the conveyance of their own produce, and 
of the salt which they obtain in exchange. The Nagpuris are almost all 
dressed in w^oolleiis, even where their residence is situated in temperate or 
warm valleys. As they do not change their clothes with the seasons, are 
dirty in their habits, and allow their habitations to be entirely surround- 
ed in the rainy season by jungles of nettles, wild hemp, and similar rank 
vegetation, they are subject to much illness; and the fatal epidemic 
alluded to in the description of Bhadan, commits some havoc in Nagpur. 
In regard to temperature, the climate of some parts of Nagpur is quite 
European, and the scenery of the whole tract is highly beautiful, while 
the vicinity of the eternal snows is characterized by the grandest sub- 
limity* Nagpur will never be forgotten by those who have pursued the 
terents of the Mandakini to their source, who have wandered among 
the magnificent forest of the Toongnath range, or who have spent a day 
on the banks of the Deoree Thai. 

In this pargana are the copper mines of Pokliree, &e., which, in the 
time of the Garliwal Rajas, are said to have yielded a large revenue. 
Binec the British occupation of the province they have never been very 
profitable, and the produce had become so scanty, owing to the difficulty 
of working the ground, rather than to the absence of ores, that in 18S7 
the. farmer could not even pay one hundred rupees per annum ; subse- 
quently an experimental mine was opened by Governnaent at I?okhree, 
under the superintendence of Mr, Wilkin, a Cornish miner; and the 
results of the undertaking, now closed, have been fully represented by the 
Commissioner in his recent report on the mines of this province.f 

1^. Chandpur forms the centre of British Garb wal, --and is charac- 
terized by very lofty ranges of mountains 
covered with forests, separating the Pindar 
river from the Ramganga, and again the different branches of the latter 
river (all rising in this tract) from each other. The puttee of Chandpur 
itself possesses some very fine villages, situated on high slopes surround- 
ing the fort which gives its name to the pargana. Here the dynasty of 
Rajas, BOW represented by their lineal descendant, Sheodursun Sail, the 
protected Raja of Garhwal, had their origin, and ruled, previous to their 
founding a capital (about 400 years ago) at Srinagar. Many of the 
villages consequently belong to brahmins of the Kundooree tribe, who 

^ The Mana pass into Thibet is at the source of the Suraswatce river, wldch joins the 
Vishnoo Guiiga at Badrindth, The cltief village is Mana, a very large and prosperous place, 
dose to the temple, to which the Bhoteas of this tract are hound to pay their rents and 
to do service. 

t Granite, gneiss and mica slate prevail in Kagpur. But clay slate and magnesian 
limestone are also very plentiful. The rocks in which copper ores arc found are talcose slate 
... tmd dolomite. 

Ho'rE—1849. Vide the Keports on mines attached to this compilation. 
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lielJ the principal offices niuler the Native Rulers. Puttee Lohba, as 
meiitioBed in the body of the report, was remarkable for its fortress at 
the frontier, between Garhwal and Kumaun, and this was continually 
the scene of conflicts between the forces and inhabitants of the two rival 
districts ; and owing* to this, and similar ];)osts along the whole line of 
frontier, the Goorkhas were kept out of Garhwal for twelve years after 
they had obtained possession of Kumaun. The people of Lohba are 
consequently a fine, manly race, and at present make very good soldiers. 
Puttee Chupra Kote extends from east to west over a large space of wild, 
country, and in some parts the villages are but scantily interspersed 
along the high wooded ranges. The people are for the most part poor, 
except at the south-east extremity, which borders on Pali in Kumaun, 
and approaches in fertility and population to the prosperous state of its 
neighbourhood. Owing to the situation of some of the villages near the 
forest, and the difficulty experienced by the few inhabitants in preserv- 
ing themselves and their crops from the ravages of wild beasts, a decrease 
of the Government demand, to the extent of nearly Es. 300, was found 
necessary in the three pnttees of Chandpur ; and the system of keeping 
villages together under influential thokedars (none, however, rich or 
powerful) , was preferred in many instances by the villagers. The good 
effects of the settlement have already become apparent, especially in 
Chupra Kote ; and some villages in the neighbourhood of Kunoiir, 
which I remember almost waste, have now become well cultivated. 
There was formerly a tahsildaree establishment at Kunour, and its aboli- 
tion some years ago as a measure of economy, removed one market for 
the sale of produce. The people of Chupra Kote also have not the 
benefit enjoyed by those of Lohba and Chandpur, of the pilgrim road 
running through their district. Recently, however, good paths have 
been made over the high ranges on every side ; and communication with 
Srinagar, Kiimann, and the northern parganas from which the zamin- 
dars have to procure their salt and wool, has become comparatively easy. 
A good road along the line of the Nyar river and over the southern 
mountains now connects this tract with the principal routes leading to the 
mundees of Chilkia and Kotdwara, and other marts for hill produce 
at the foot of the hills. Large quantities of hemp of the very best 
quality, in addition to the grain and other crops enumerated in para- 
graph 9, ax*e grown in this pargana. The laboring population in the 
villages where this useful plant is cultivated, and where hempen cloth is 
manufactured, are chiefly KAmsias; and though others of similar 
origin elsewhere assume the name and thread of the Rajpoot, here 
many are found wdio appear as modras^ and allow themselves to be 
included in that caste.* 


^ The grey wackc formation is %^ery ahuudaut in Chandpur, and ehy slate hears a fair 
proportion to the mica slate rocks. Limestone forms some of the high-peaked ranges, and 
in Lohba is metalliferous, yielding both iron and copper, the latter, however, scantily and 
partially. There is a great outburst of granite in the ICunour district and on the high 
Doodoo-ke Tolee range. This is reinarkahie^ from being the first occurrence of this rock in 
the central hills (that is in the line of about 40 or 50 miles north of the plains), between 
the great Chor mountain in the w est, and Kumaun, where granite is almost as common in 
the heart^of the country as in the snowy range. 
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IS. Dewalgurh is named from a ^eat temple and religions establish. 

ment which possess rent-free lands, both in 
Dewalgnrh. GarhwaFs territory and in the 

British district. This pargana lies along the left or southern bank of 
tbe Alaknanda, extending for some distance into the interior of the 
mountains, and is remarkable from the situation in it of the capital 
Srinagar and the Dhunpur copper mines. Srinagar fell into decay 
from lihe great earthquake in 1803, and from tbe removal of the Garh- 
w41 Raja’s residence to Teerhee on the Bhagirathi, on the restoration to 
him by the British of half the territory conquered from him by the 
Goorkiias, and tbe inclusion of the old capital within the British half of 
the district. Some trade, however, always continued to be carried on 
between Srinagar and Najibabad. The formation of the pilgrim road on 
the eastern bank of tbe Alaknanda has also made this town the resort of 
numerous pilgrims during one season of the year ; and latterly the loca- 
tion of a separate European Officer in charge of Garhwal at Pauri in the 
neighbourhood, and the establishment of a Sudder Ameen and Moonsiff’s 
court in the place itself, have thrown a little life into Srinagar. Captain 
Huddlestone has also paved and otherwise iinproved the town, and a 
good direct road has been made from it to Najibabad, in addition to the 
former one down the Ganges to Hardwar. The Dhunpur copper mines 
are the best in tbe province, and have been described by the Commis- 
sioner, and previously by Captain Herbert and others ; but there is one 
peculiarity concerning them which deserves notice, viz., that 21 villages, 
large and small, have always been attached to them ; and it has been 
found impracticable to separate the lease of the villages from that of the 
mines, old custom having made the labour and supplies derived from the 
former essential to the mine lessee. Out of a total revenue of Rs. 1,901 
paid by the farmer to Government, I found that he only collected Rs. 
266 from the villages. A slight incresise of the Government demand 
for the whole pargana accrued in the course of the present settlement. 
The valleys of Punae and Srinagar in this pargana are eminently rich 
and beautiful, and the Dhunpur range is noted for its magnificent 
scenery.* 

14. The 14 puttees of Barasewn are bounded by the Nyar on the east 
and south, and the Alaknanda on the west. 

Barasewn. rpjjg most part bare of wood ; 

but the whole tract, with the exception of some portions of the river gelns, 
is eminently fertile, and bears a resemblance rather to Kumaun than 
Garhwdl. The villages are large, and the population plentiful and 
industrious. Each puttee generally has its own separate valley, and the 
surplus produce is sold at Srinagar, on the pilgrim road, and in the 
plains ; tobacco of a good quality is produced in low situations, and 
sugar-cane is sometimes seen. Hemp is but rarely grown ; neither do 
the people use sheep and goats for the purposes of traffic. Their dress 
: also is more frequently made of cotton than of hempen cloth, and 


* Grey waelce, trap, and quartz rock, clay slate, talcose slate and limestone, alpine and 
dolomitic (the latter containing the copper ores), are the prevailing geological formations of 

Bewalgurcu ,_v' - * 
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wollen apparel is quite unknown. Land being here valuable gives rise to 
considei'able litigation^ and tbe vicinity of tbe courts (perhaps the 
cheapest to suitors in all India) enables many of the inhabitants of 
Earasewn^ who are fond of law, to gratify their inclination. This part 
of the country was very much injured by the oppressive rule of the 
Goorkhas but, even in the time of the Eajas, near the close of last 
century, General Hardwicke, who visited Srinagar from Napbabad, 
describes this tract as wretchedly waste. Those now traversing the 
same tract would not recognize his description ; and I know of no part 
of the hills where the benefits of our rule are more conspicuous to the 
eye, or more often recited to the ear.* 

15. Chound Kote and Mulla Snlan, also, in a great measure, re- 

semble the Kumaun hills, on which the 
Chound Kote and Mulla pargana borders. The Sanee and 

^ Nyar rivers, and their small tributaries 

traverse this district. Chound Kote is remarkable for the almost entire 
absence of all forests, except towards the fort, which gives name to the 
pargana. The grain crops are remarkably abundant ,* but except in the 
cold weather, when the people can carry their produce to the 
plains, there is no near market for its sale. The ohseivations made on 
Barasewn apply to these parganas, and no further report on them seems 
necessary, save that the inhabitants, though in my opinion a far from 
contemptible race, are eminently litigious, and bear the character, among 
the more simple Garhwalis, of being almost as deceitful and cunning 
as desees or lowlanders. Some of the disputes which occurred have 
been alludedto in the report. I hope that the settlement has succeeded 
in putting matters connected with the land and its tenures on a bettei* 
footing than formerly, and will tend somewhat to keep the people out 
ofcourt.t 

16. Tulla Sulan. Puttees Buddulpoor and Kourhea are situated 
close to the last described parganas, but 
nearer to the plains, though chiefly lying on 

the north or hill side of the last high range. Some circumstances con- 
nected with Kourhea have been elsewhere mentioned. The revenue was 
kept unaltered from its former amount. Puttee Buddulpoor possesses 
some very large, fertile and populous villages, some of which were 
thought to be under-assessed. A total increase in the Goveimment 
demand on the whole puttee, of 64 rupees, arose from the different 
village settlements, and was imposed with the greatest facility. The 
hills on which the hamlets of this puttee are scattered strongly re- 
semble Almora and its neighbourhood. The settlement of Bijlote, 
Boongee and Pynao on the south of the range facing the plains, and 
the Patlee and Kotree Duns, gave me considerable trouble, and required 
much care. A decrease of revenue and a total remodelling of the 
village leases were found necessary. Pynao is situated in the valley of 
the Mundal river, the climate of which is almost as bad as that of the 
tarai. Wild elephants abound and commit great depredations on the 

* Clay slate and quartz rock almost exclusively prevail iu Barasewn. 

t Clay slate, mica slate and Umestone, with occasional granite rocks, occur iu these 
parganas. 
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crops in the rainy season. Tigers also are iiiimeroiis^ and kill both 
men and cattle. Seela is situated on both sides of the Koh river^ and some 
account of its circumstances has been included in the report. Large 
portions of it are waste, and some of the villages are unfavoiinibly 
placed on the border of the saul forests, which here, as in Buddiilpoor, 
begin to take the place of oaks and pines and other alpine vegetation. 
The Patlee Dun is traversed by the Raraganga, as that river approaches 
the plains, from which the Ddn is separated by a steep sandstone range 
resembling in almost every respect, save in the fewness and difficulties 
of its passes, the Sewalik range between the Ganges and the Jumna 
A separate report on this Dun was made by me on the S8th September 
1838. It may suffice here to repeat, that the quantity of flat land is 
very small indeed, in comparison with the hills and ravines, and that 
the forests of saul and bamboo (the timber of which is floated down the 
Ramganga in rafts) are plentiful and valuable. The climate is, of course, 
insalubrious, and a difficulty is found in procuring cultivators for the 
different clearings. The settlement was made with Pudum Singh Negee 
at Rs. (a reduction of Rs. 100 having been allowed). He had 
an hereditary claim to the lease of this tract ; and though his right to the 
zamindiiree had not been previously admitted, he will now possess all 
lands which he may redeem under a proprietary tenure. He is also the 
lessee of the kat bans and churaee (timber and pasturage dues) farms. 
Pour of the villages included in his lease are situated outside the lower 
range in the gorges of the passes. The Kotree Dun, properly so called, 
is merely a small uncultivated valley, with very rich pastures, situated 
in the midst of the lower hills near Kotdwara. In the lower parts of 
Talk Sulan, ginger, turmeric, tobacco and chillies (capsicum) are grown 
in great abundance, and are most profitable articles of produce when sold 
by the puharees at Chilkia, Kota Ad wra, Afzalgarh, and other marts in 
the plains.-^ 

17. Gunga Sulan has for its boundaries the Ganges below the 
junction of the Nyar river on west, the Koh 
iinga u an. river on the east, the N^^ar river on the north, 

and talooka Chandx and other parts of the Bliabar on the south, 
Dhangoo, as its name in the hill language implies, is rocky and rugged, 
epeciaily in the neighbourhood of the Ganges, which here forces its way 
through steep precipices some of the villages are small and poor, and 
a slight reduction of the revenue was thought expedient. Ku- 
roundoo and Lungour are chiefly in the vicinity of the Koh, but these 
puttees are of very irregular shape and are not compact, but have their 
villages capriciously scattered among the other divisions of the par- 
gana. Liingour is remarkable for its two fortresses of that name on the 
crest of a high precipitous ridge, which separates the Koh from the 


^ With the exception of granite, the rocks named in the last note prevail in Telia 
Snlan, but all arc succeeded by sandstone in the Duns and lower ranges. The Sona stream 
rises in these latter and joins the Bamganga in the Patlee Dun. The sands of this stream, 
as the name implies, yield gold, and the bod of the Ramganga, also after its junction, is 
attrifcroiis. The gold washers who resort hither earn, however, but a scanty subsistence 
and Pxiddnm Singh, the farmer of the D6n above-mentioned, only pays Government 25 Bs. 
per annum for the privilege of collecting the dues from these people. 
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Nyar river. Here tBe last Garhw^ Rsja^ before retreating to Hardwar^ 
where he was killed^ made the last vigorous defence of his country 
against the invading Goorkhas, who were before Lungour Garh for 
some years. Ajmere and Oodeypore, though in their lower parts very 
jungly, contain in the heart of the pargana some very fine villages, 
and the country is not unlike the fertile tract near Bhim Tal in Lower 
Kumaun. The Oodeypore hills, covered with saul forests, stretch into 
the Chanclee Ddn, and are separated from the Dehra Diin by only a 
strip of level ground and the Ganges : the produce is similar to that 
described in Tulla Sulan, and the inhabitants also derive a profit from 
cutting and selling the saul and bamboos which grow on the lower 
ranges. The mundee of Bedasiiee is situated in Oodeypore, and the 
zamindars find also a near market for their grain, turmeric, &e., at 
Hardwar.‘^ 

18. The revision of settlement in talookaf Chandee will form the 

, subject of a separate communication, and its 

raiookaciiaiidee. revenue statistics have not been included in 

the present report. Some of the villages have fallen entirely waste, 
and the land revenue has in consequence sunk from Ks. 809 to Rs, 
719. As the forest lands at the disposal of Government have now 
been separated from the area of villages the former will gradually be 
partitioned off into grants^ under the rules for the redemption of waste, 
introduced by the Sadder Board of Revenue into Gorakhpur, Saharanpur 
and the Dehra Dun, and a gradual increase of revenue will take place 
in this ilaqua. Already offers for tracts under the regulated terms have 
been made, and in the ensuing cold season I hope to survey the required 
portions, and give possession to the capitalists who wish to occupy them. 
At piresent the farms of jungle produce and pasturage dues in Chandee, 
which, under orders of superior authority, have been re-let for a period 
of three years, yield a profitable amount of revenue to the State. This 
ilaqua is the only portion of Garhwal Bhabar wdiicli stretches much 
beyond the base of the lowest range into the plains, its extent below 
Chandee ferry (opposite Hard war) being nearly 20 miles. None of the 
pudhans or cultivators in this tract are puliarees, Boksas are the chief 
agriculturists. Elephants abound in Chandee, and a few are caught in 
pits every year. The sands of the Ganges here are auriferous, but the 
amount of revenue derivable from the gold washing is not greater than 
in the Patlee Diin.J 

1 9. I may here conclude this Appendix by stating that Captain 

Huddleston has favored me with the follow- 
Coiiclusion. results of a late rough census, made 

under his orders, of the population in British Garhw£ : — 


^ The geological formations of Gunga Sulau are the same as in Lower Tull Sulan. 
t Note.— 1849.— This talooka has subsequently been included in the Bijnour district. 
X Sandstone and conglomerate rocks exclusiveiy prevail in Chandee. Traces of lignite 
coal are frequent in the beds and banks of the small streams. Fossil remains of animals 
have also been discovered. 
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Population Return of the BMct.of Garhw&l taken duKng the years 18d0-il. 


Mea 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Bralimins 

. 34,112 
. 34,815 
. . 28,652 
. 17,295 
. .1,32,774 
. . 29,422 

Bronglit over . . . 

Eajpoots 

EUnissias ...... 

Low Castes 

Slaves and Haleeas • . . 

Mussulmans 

. 276,970 
. 44,798 
. 84,502 
. 22,328 
. 1.358 

. . '366 

Carried over . . 

, . 2,76,970 

Total 

. 380,322 



(Signed) J. H. BATTEiSr, 


Settlement Officer. 


KUMAXJIf AND GrAEHWAL SETTLEMENT OEEIOE, 

loth August 1842. 
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THE KUMAUN AND ROHILKHAND TARAT 

BY J. H. BATTEN, ESa.,C. S. 


Previous to the reigu of the Emperor Akhar, that is to the latter half 
of the 16thceutury, the history of Kumaaii, 
in connection with its lowland possession, 
and also of the Hill Raj of that name itself, 

is but imperfectly known. 

Even to a still later period, tradition, confirmed by documentary 
evidence and the voice of general testimony in the neighbouring districts, 
takes the place of all authentic written records within the province 
itself on which reliance can be placed. The few Puthan families of 
respectability now settled in the Tardi are, like their whole race in 
Rohiikhand, but a recently introduced colony. From thetn, therefore, 
it would be vain to look for any details connecting the series of events 
even in their own villages. The Bhoksa and Tharoo tribes, although 
permanent occupants in the whole jungle tract lying along the base of 
the sub- Himalayan mountains between the Ganges and the Gandak, are 
not, and never have been, permanent residents at any one spot ; nor 
are the}^ possessed of sufficient intelligence to know the tale of their own 
chosen region, or be able to recount the revolutions which have occurred 
on the scene of their immigrations. Of the other tribes inhabiting the 
present villages or clearings in the Tarai, it is not probable that many 
families can trace their settlement in that wilderness beyond the third, 
or at utmost, fourth generation preceding them. Raja Sheoraj Singh, 
the priueif3ai personage of the Tarai parganas, does not owe his present 
position, in that tract, of taliiqadar,* or manager, or farmer, or zamindar 
(or whatever under existing arrangements may be bis proper designa- 
tion) to any direct descent from the Kamaun Rajas, or to any long pos- 
session continued from their time to his own. Before bis grandfather Lall 
Singh, accompanied by Mahendra Chund, the representative, at least by 
immediate birthright, of the royal race of Kumaun, descended with their 
families to the plains, and became by favour of the Nawab Vizier con- 
nected with the latter history of the Tarai, intestine disturbances had 
begun to destroy the semblance even of a central government in 
Kumaun, and the state records, such as they were, became scattered 
among the various to whpm they had been oGSciafi 


Deficoncyof records coucern- 
ff the Tarai. 
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and who only preseiwed such portions of them as might teiid to prove 
their own importance^ or that of their several families. During the trou- 
bles consequent on the Ghoorka invasion in the year 1790 a. the 
regular traces of past times became more and more obliterated ; and 
when the last relics of the Chund Rajas abandoned their native hills and 
took refuge at Kilpuri in the plains, — nearly the only place where 
they still possessed any thing like a property in the land,— they took 
down with them no weighty burden of state records, and left but few 
behind. Afterwards at Rudarpur, one chief scene of their exile a fire 
occurred, which is stated to have consumed many family documents, 
while at Aim ora any duftur or record office that existed may be supposed 
to have commenced its collections only from the accession of the Ghoor- 
kalee government. Under these circumstances, it is not a matter of 
wonder that neither the British authorities .in the Hills, deriving their 
information from kanungos and other usual depositories of such know- 
ledge, nor the descendants of- the Hill Rajas, in the persons of Sheoraj 
Singh above named, or his cousin of the elder branch, Pertab Singh, 
now residing at Almora as a pensioner of the English Government, 
should be able to furnish exact data for an historic narrative. 

2. Using such means as I have in my power, I proceed to draw a 

short and rough sketch of the successive 
Tarai during the Kumaun revolutions to which the country has been 

subjected, and, wherever possible, of its 
successive conditions, in the hope that such 
a description, however imperfect, may be found, if not useful as evidence, 
at least acceptable as part of a picture, at a time when the attention of 
those in authority has been strongly drawn to the present state of the 
tract described. 

3. The dynasty called Euttoora is the earliest known to have reigned 

_ ^ ^ in Kumaun. The Rajas of its line are said 

u ooia ynas y, 8oonij Bunsee origin, 

and they have been clothed by the imagination of the Pahdris with 
almost divine attributes; while the extension of their authority to 
Delhi and Kanauj in the plains, and from Mundeeto Sikkim in the hills, 
is confidently assumed as a matter of fact. The whole race’'^ appear to 
have become utterly extinct, but at what time and in what manner 
no one can tell, and in fact their whole history is lost in the greatest 
obscurity. Within the present provinces of Kumaim and Garhwal, 
Joshmaih near Bhadrinath, and Kutoor^ not far to the north of Aimora in 
the now almost desolate valley of Bijnath, are celebrated as the prin- 
cipal seats of their power. The ruins still existing in the latter place 
and at Bwara Rath^ some miles to the vrestward, are pointed out as 
the relics of the Kuttoor Raj, as are also the low carved stone pillars 
called Brih-kumh,t placed at intervals of a few miles, so frequent in 
the eastern parts of the district, and which are said to have marked the 
halts or encampments in the royal progresses. Some of these ruins, 
especially the eJmbootras and wells, are not without beauty, at least in 
their carving, and the great number of small temples even now stand- 

^ At least tliat tribe of the Kttttoora Boomj Bnnsees which reigned in Kumaun. 

t TMs m Bhdhha for Brlhs4umh^ 
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eaeli as it were dedicated to a separate idol^ and the quantity of 
idol images themselves which have been found in their precincts, shew 
that the Kuttoora Eajas wem devout worshippers of the whole Hindoo 
Pantheon, The shape of the buildings and the character of the sculp- 
tures are said to be similar to the architectural features observed in 
the south of India ; but, I believe, that the same forms are quite com- 
mon in Bundelkhand and on the hanks of the Nerhiidda. From the 
account above given it will at once be seen that the dynasty of which 
we are speaking was of lowland origij,p, and that no signs of an abori- 
ginal extraction are visible in its remains. As before the Mahomedan 
conquest of India, the rulers of a region so illustrious in the shastras 
as the Himalaya mountains, being also by their position masters of the 
sacred sites at the various sources of the Ganges, may be supposed to 
have held rank equal with, if not superior to, the Rajas of Kutialr^ or 
country between the mountains and the Ganges now called Rohilkhand; 
and as, after the establishment of the Mahomedan empire in Hindoostan, 
the Knmaun Rajas were found in hereditary possession of the Tai4ihy a 
tenure quite independent of any grant from lowland potentates, I see 
no reason for doubting that the Tarai throughout its whole extent 
formed an integral part of the Kuttoora Kuraaun Raj. That it also 
formed an imforiant part, may be assumed fx'om the almost absolute 
necessity still existing, that a large portion of plain country should, if 
not attached to the hills, at least be available for the annual resort of 
the paharis, and their cattle : (an occupancy which, under native rulers, 
could hardly be maintained without an actual right of property in the 
soil, and actual separate possession thereof by the bill powers;) and from 
analogies drawn from the late and existing feeling in Nepal, in regard 
to the tract at its base. Beyond this all is conjecture regarding those 
ancient times : and the question whether Sambhal and Bareilly were 
then subject to Kuttoor may be left for amicable discussion between the 
paJdris and desees^ when they meet annually at their now common 
pasture grounds, and need not engage the too jealous attention (as at 
one time it was feared it might) of British functionaries, 

4. The Kuttooras in Kumaun were, we are told, succeeded for some 
. time (13 or 14 generations) hj jh Kkmia 

Raj, that is by numerous petty Chiefs among 
the mountaineers themselves, each governing his own small territory 
and fighting with his neighbours. The many small forts scattered 
throughout the province, in situations where such defences would be 
useless to a government holding undivided authority over the whole tract, 
would seem to prove the truth of this traditional history. 

6, On emerging at last from this confusion, we find the earliest 
name of the CJiand dynasty in 8om Chand a 
m cjnas Ghandfa 3%nsee Rajpoot, who is narrated to 

have come from the village of Jhmi in the province of Allahabad (trans- 
Doah,) and to have established his power and a capital at Cham- 
pawat* at or about the year 1100 Saka, corresponding to 1235 
Sumbut and 1178 a. n. The Joshi (Jyobishi) Brahmins who have 
subsequently been such influential members of the hill community. 


^ Also calk'd KuH Kwmaim from ks vkmity to the Kiili idver. 
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accompanied tlie first of the Chand to Kumaun. It would be quite out 
of place to register in this report the list of Rajas who followed So?fi 
Chanel. Some persons, indeed, are found who deny the continuity of 
the dynasty altogether* ; but, be that as it may, the historian of the 
Tarai has almost nothing to tell concerning any of the line previous to 
the 44th generation* Raja Kullian Chanel removed the capital frosu 
Champawat to Almora, and built that city in 1620 St. or 1563 a. d. 
His son and successor Endear Chand was a contemporary of the Emperor 
Akbar, and in the coarse of his reign of 28 years made frequent visita- 
tions to the Tarai, and not to leave himself without record in the land, 
became the founder of Rudarpur. 

6. But what is meant by the Tarai in Akhar’s time ? To what ex- 
tent of lowland dominion did Riular Chand 

■Rudar Chand ; extent of g^^eceed ? Although an hereditary, was the 
Kuinann Tarai m his time. ms- t j i * o -x* 

larai an undisturbed possession oi Kumaun 
in preceding times ? On a reference to contemporaneous history we 
find that the year 1194 a. d. is the date generally fixed for the conquest 
of liamnj by the arms of KiUb-ud-deen^ the Lieutenant of Shahab-^ueU 
deeu, and also that in 1 193 A. d., saw him extend his victories across the 
Ganges to Biidami, It is, I think, extremely probable that an inc(?rrect 
tradition may have anticipated the commencement of the Chand dynasty 
in Kamaun by 16 years, and that in the great revolution which trans- 
ferred the empire of the Gangetic plain as far as Benares from the 
Kahtores to their Mahomedan victors, when the dispersion of numerous 
powerful Hindoo tribes took place every where among them the earliest 
Chand and his followers found their way to Kumaun, But, whether the 
elevation of this race in the hills preceded or followed the fall of tlie' 
Kanauj kingdom, the shock of that fall may well be supposed to have 
3*eaclied to the foot of the Himalaya, and hardly to have been arrested at 
Budaun and the lower parts of Kuttaiiv The rule of the hill powers, 
whether Khussia or Chand if it had survived at all the decadence of the 
Kuttoora line, and the breaking of that Raj into petty chiefships, must 
have been rudely shaken at this pei'iod. Even allowing that subse- 
quently some kind of authority over this tract was regained as the Chand 
Rajas became one after the other more and more firmly seated on their 
mountain throne, the authority must have been one exercised under 
permission on account of tribute yielded to others, or, at best, under 
neglect or contempt on account of its intrinsic insignificance. The 
Paharis, indeed, while boasting of their ancient boundary on the south as 
Gunga-war/^ or not short of the Ganges, almost unanimously allow 
that at one time the possessions of their ancestors in the plains were 
woefully circumscribed, if not altogether lost ; and that it was not with- 
out difiiculty that Oodhian Chand^ the SOth of his line, attained by some 
means or other an honorable and determinate position in the Bes for 
himself and successors. To continue then the story, and answer the 


' * lij, seems a matter of universal tradition that between the 8th and 9th succession of 
Chunds, a second Khussia Baj intervened, and also that until the 11th of the lino, by name 
Lutchmee Chand, some representatives of the old Kuttoora dynasty possessed a limited 
power at Kuttoor itself, but that in the reign of this Baja they were subdued by violence, 
or absorbed among the muss, or otherwise disappeared and the land knew them no more.” 
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remaining questions placed at the head of this paragraph^ Chanel 

ibund himself the lord of the mahals or parganas named below. 

1. Suhiijgcer now called Jaspiir, 

2. Ivashipnr or Ivotah Kashipur. 

3. Mooiidia Bazpur. 

4. Gadarpixr Gadarpur, 

^■iBoksar f 

6. I t Kilpuri. 

7. Baksha . . . . . . . . , Nanakmata. 

I: ]“»'»• [£S 

This whole tract, which is exclusive of the upper Bliabar nearer the 
bills, (of which I shall have to speak hereafter,) was called Gkaurdsi Mai 
and NowluMda Mai, — Ma?^ being then, as now, the hill term for the 
low country. The former name was derived from the size of the territory 
which was reckoned at 84 coss in length* — the latter name from the real or 
nominal revenue of the territory — viz*^ nine lakhs. The houndaries on 
the west were the Peera or Peela Nuddee at Raipur between Jaspur and 
the Eamganga, on the north the Oohhur Bhoomee^ or region of no water 
(now the Bun or Forest) \ on the south the higher ground of the regular 
plains, according to certain old known limits of the parganas ; and on the 
east the Sarda river near Puranpur, The reign of Eudar Chand was 
not entirely without troubles \ for, duidng Akbar^s minority the imperial 
officers attempted to resume the territory and sent a force for that purpose. 
The young Eaja, however, made a successful resistance and afterwards 
proceeded to Delhi, where he obtained favor at the Court of the Emperor, 
and distinguished iiimself in some expedition against Nagor* The final 
result to tins step was his obtaining a sunnud*^ for the Chaurdn Half 
parganas, and his return to the hills with enhanced powers. 

7, In the time of his immediate successor Lutehmee Chand (still in 
, ^ , the reign of Akbar), the royal armies appear 

tostrSdax-cS to have revisited the Taiii, and their plaees 

of encampment are still pointed out at 
Tandah, and more especially at PeepnlhuUah where there is a mangoe 
grove called the Badshahee Bagh. Fourth in descent from Eudar Chanel 
we find Tremal Chand, Eajah of JS^umaun, between the years 1625 and 1638 
A. D. ; during part of this period the TarSi is stated to have attained a 
high degree, of prosperity, and to have actually yielded nine lakhs of 
rupees from various sources of revenue to the hill treasury ; but before 
the death of Tremal Chand the prosperity of the tract excited the envy 
• of its neighbours, and encroachments began to be made by the KuUair 
Hindoos not disallowed by their Mogul rulers. His successor Bdz 
Bahadur Chand finding himself in danger of total dispossession from 
these fertile lowlands, repaired to Delhi, and imitating the conduct of his 
ancestor, entered into the military service of the Emperor Shah Jehan. 
He accompanied the imperial expedition against Candaliar and CabuL 
A fortunate opportunity occurred, and the division which the Eaja 
commanded was able to gain some important advantage. Consequently 


^ Hot BOW existent at Almora. 

f Some persons consider tliis word as an abbreviation of tlie Persian word malial, but 
tbe Palmri philologists declare that mdl is u speeial Hill Hindee word. 
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oa tlie return of. tlie royal armies to Delhi, Baz Bahadur Chand was 
honored hy many signal marks of favour, but not content with obtain- 
ing empty titles, he adhered to the original object of his visit and pro- 
cured the full recognition of his right to the Cliaiifasi Mai, together 
with an order addressed to the viceroy of the Soobah for effectual assist- 
ance against the KttUair chiefs. Through the aid of Ntmah Moostim 
Khan"^ he succeeded in expelling his enemies from the Tarai, and he 
afterwards caused the town of Bdzpur to be built and to bear his name. 
It is said that every heegah biswans was cultivated at this time, 
and that the construction and repairs of bridges, and water- 

courses were diligently cared for by the officers of Government. These 
functionaries resided at Eudarpur in the plains and at Buroli KJieree and 
Kotali on the spurs of the lowest range during the hot months. KashU 
fuT was not then a place of any importance, and the Pahari (I know 
not how correctly) even place the foundation of the present town and 
gardeus at a period more recent than the Eaj as hitherto named. At 
Kotah and Buro Kheree and elsewhere in the lower hills, are remains of 
forts and residences and mangoe groves which go far to show that the 
climate at those sites was not in former times so insalubrious as at 
present, when few men in power would confine their retreat from the 
Tarm heat to such low elevations in the mountains as these. Kotah, in- 
deed, is stated to have been the capital for all the western portion of the 
Chaurasi Mai, and to have given its name to the lower parganas, and 
not only as now to the near sub-mountain region. The good fortune of 
'Biz Bahadur Chand followed him to the end. He wrested the dominion 
of the BhoU passes from his northern Tartar neighbours, he associated 
his name with universal prosperity in the minds of his Ktmajmi subjects, 
and he died, after a rule of forty years, in the year 1678 a. b., during 
the reign of Aurnngzebe. g 

8. If I were writing a connected history of Kumaun, the five sue- 
. , . , . cessions of Eaias between Baz Bahadur 

of &e EobXf" Chand and KuUian Chand, the fourth of 

his name, would afford me ample material 
both for narrative and comment ; for, during this period, the prosperity 
of our hill principality having attained its culminating pointf began 
rapidly to decline, and the descent to ruin was marked by civil war with 
its disastrous accompaniments of royal assassinations and popular 
anarchy, — a fitting prelude to the foreign invasions which followed in 
due course. But the important epochs in the history of the Kumaun 
Tarai need alone occupy our present attention, and passing over the half 
century to which I have alluded, I arrive in the year 1658 Saka, or 1781 
A. n., at the accession of Baja Kullian Chand IVth* The Eoliilla chief 
AH Mokwned at or soon after this period succeeded his converter and 
adopter Baood Kha!n in the powerful position acquired by the latter ; 
the splendours of Budatm^ the old capital of the Sircar^ had begun to fall 
before the display of upstart military importance at Aonla^ and in short. 


^ * The founder of Moradabad. 

t Oodsot Chand, the iixiinediate successor of B4z Bahadur Chand, and Juggui Chand, 
the third in descents bear a high name in Pahari history. In the time of the latter^ nine 
lakhs are again mentioned as the revenue of the Tardi — hut after this epoch the intestine 
disturbances became utterly destructive of all prosperity both in the highlands and lowlands. 
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KuUair was fast becoming Robilkband.*^ In the earlier part of his reign, 
Kullian Chand had to contend against the aggressions of Niiwab 
Mnnsoor Ali Kha7i^-\ who attempted to attach Surbna and Bildri to 
the neighbouring (trans-Sarda) Ohuchladauliip in OudJi% ; but, bj a 
successful appeal to the Emperor Mokmned Shah, the nominal integrity 
of his Tarai possessions was preserved to the Kumaun Raja. During his 
latter years he suffered from a far more terrible enemy ; but let me here 
snatch from oblivion an important record of the times immediately 
preceding the invasion of Kumaun by the Rohillas which has fortunately 
survived the ruin of that era. 

TABLE of Mevenue Statistics mi the Munes {MudlC'-des) Parganas of Kumaun for 
the year 1666 Sciha-i eorresponding to 1801 Sumhut, 17 M A. 1 )., furnished hy 
Kishna Nund TJdharee^ descendant (f the former TaJmldars of the Tardi, 
and now inhahiiant of Mouzah Mutgul, Puttee Uttagoolee, Pargana Bara 
Mundul^ Zillah Kumaun, 


Name of Pargana. 
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Es. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

R.*?. 

Rs. 

Es, 

Kashipur, &c 

1,00,000 

1,00,000 

1 6,600 

1 474 

20,000 

713 

601 

1.001 

2,28,189 

Eudarpur Bilari, &c. ... 

6 C ,000 

60,000 

2,760 

303 

10,000 

362 

261 

700 

1,24,866 

Surbna ........ 

25,000 

20,000 

1,675 

208 

25,000 

172- 

160 

600 

72,706 

Totaii . , 

1,75,000 

3,80,000 

9,926 

885 

65,000 1 

1,237 

902 

2,201 

4,25!251 


NoTE.—The Tabsildar of Kashipur, n,nd the Ckmirdsi Mai in general at the time of this statement 
was Permanund Udkaree. His grandfather Caolieenafk in the time of IBahadur Chand, is said to be the 
real founder of the present Edshipnr, on the site of four villages in which the temple of Oojdnee I>ehee was, 
a place of old Hindoo pilgrimage. The son of Casheonath was called Seonaih, and the village of Seonath- 
poor and numerous maiigoe groves near Ivashipur and Kotah planted by him still render his name 
immortal as the thriving and fortunate servant of Oodee Chand. His descendant KivShna Nund Udkaree 
possesses numerous sunuds, both on copper-plate and paper, of that period. This individual is now a 
Government I*utwarrce in pargana Gangoli. 

All the reports made by the Kumaun canongoes and other natives 
belonging to the province concur in fixing the nominal revenue of the 
Cliaurdsi Mai Bar gams in the year 1744 A. n. (or one hundred years 
ago) at about the same sum as that named in the preceding statement, 
mz,, somewhat more than four lakhs of rupees, inclusive of all items. 
But, at the time of the Roliilla irruption in that year, the actual collec- 


* %ff 11 UW ^ StW 8 
wt 0 II 

Waise see aise kurec, Dekho Pnibhoo ke that, 

Aoule ko llaja bbayo, Bakolee kojat. 

This popular distich conceriiing the sudden rise of All Mahomed is well known in 
Eumauu. 

t Afterwards called Sufder Jung. 

j Beeh Leo JosU^ the prime minister of Kullian Chand, was wounded in a fight with 
the Chuckladar Tejoo Gor, and w^as taken prisoner, but. subsequently released. 
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tions had dwindled to less than two lakhs/^" and as the whole lowland 
country of which we are speaking was virtually held in military assign- 
ment by the mercenary troops of the Eaja^ known (from the place of 
their origin in the west) as Nuggur Kotia\ sepahees, it may be doubted 
whether in the time of KnlUan G/iand^ at least previous to the expulsion 
of the Uoliillas from Knmaun, any treasure ever ascended to Almorah at 
all. The present peshkar of the Huz'&r Tahsil, Kisima Nimd^ Joski of 
Gtdlee^ has found among his ancestral papers a long list of villages 
and of their respective mqhuSy the abstract of which I give below. It 
refers to an early year of Kullian Chand^ 1657 Saka^ or 1735 a. but 
it unfortunately does not contain any information as to the proportion of 
waste to cultivated land.J It may^, however, be found interesting as 
shewing the number of villages standing on the rent-roll at that time, 
and as "affording data for comparison with the state of affairs in 1835 
A, D., a date wiiicii (I know not how correctly) I have heard mentioned 
as that in wfdch, under British rule, Tarai matters were at their worst, 
and from which a renascent order of things may be assumed to have 
commenced. 


Parganas. 

Number of 
Villages. 

Total Beegahs, 

Boksar (Rudarpur Kilpri) 

247 

7,90.960 

Baksha (Manakmuta) 

139 

3,83.300 

Ohinkee (Surbiia, Bilari) 

121 

3,15,400 

KMiipur 

139 

4.,86.8(X) 

Suhujgoer (Jaspur) , . 

59 

1 1,68.400 

Moondia (Bazpur) 

81 

2,88,600 

G-adnrpur 

83 

3,81,200 

GEAJ^D Total . . 

869 

27,04,550 


In the years 166G-67 Saka, 1744-4}5 a. b., the Eohillas twice invaded 
Kumonn under their two leaders Nujeeb Khan and Beinda Khan, Though 
their stay was short, § its ill results to the province are well and bitterly 
remembered, and its mischievous, though religiously zealous, character is 
still attested by the noseless idols and trunkless elephants of some of the 
Kumaun temples. The first irruption was only arrested in the very heart 
of the hills on the downs of Ghyr Mandee,l| near the sources of the 


^ Only 40,000 rupees eoUections are mentioned in some of tlie records, but it is doubtful 
whether these referred to the whole or a part of the Turai. 

t Nuergur Kote is the town of which Kote Kangra is the citadel. 

J Kishna Nund Udkaree also possesses very old lists of Tarai villages and their beegahs, 
but no account of cnlimation or of ploughs, 

§ Those who object to the Hill people of Almora as being unaccountably and foolishly 
■ficrupulous on the subject of kine killing, forget that Benares, Muttra, and other Hindoo 
localities have been foi* centuries under direct Mahoinedan rule, whereas Kumaun never had 
one of *^‘the faithful” as its immediate lord. The only Mussulmans formerly known within 
the hills were certain fiimilies of shikarees and cooks, who received favor at the hand of the 
Brfijas, the former for killing game and ridding the country of wild beasts, the latter for 
preparing suitable food for any Mahomedan guest of rank. The Raja of Bhurtpoor still enter- 
tains a similar class of purveyors. 

il Hear this spot is the beautiful country residence of the Kumaun Commissioner, which 
is highly convenient as being on the borders of both districts, Kumaun and Garhwil, and, 
therefore, central to the whole province. 
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Bamp^aDga. Here the Raja of Garhwal, Pmpteep Sah^ checked the fur- 
ther |)rogress of the Rohillas and turned them hack bj a bribe of three 
lakhs of rupeevS to their leaders, and thus the holy land, which owned his 
Kuraaun neighbour and himself as its princes and guardians, was relieved 
from its first contamination by Mahomedan contact. 

The second invasion, caused by the discontent of AU 31ahomed at the 
small spoil brought down to him, was stayed at the very entrance of the 
hills at Baro Klieree Pass (between Bliammiree and Bhim Tal), where the 
Rohilla force was routed by the minister Seed Deo Joshi and his high- 
landers, who had seen too much of such visitors in the former year to 
allow them again to surmount the Gaghir range. It is generally believed 
that the Rohillas were incited to both, attacks by some domestic traitors 
of the Rotela tribe, one individual of which, by name Hurmut 5i^>z^/^,bad 
])een put to death by the Kumaun Raja for rebellious conduct. The 
complete expulsion of these predatory foreigners from tlie open plain of 
the Tarai wa.3 found too difiieult a task for the Pahari arms, and hence 
recourse was had to other means, Knllian Chanel himself repaired to the 
camp of the Emperor, then pitched at Sambhal,^ and implored for aid 
against his enemies. At that time (1747 a. d.) the extraordinary power 
obtained by the Rohillas had greatly alarmed the Imperial government, 
already suflieiently weakened by tlie Malirattas and by Nadir Shah, and 
very strong efforts had been made to reduce them, attended with consider- 
able success. Twenty-two descendants of the old Kuttair Rajas are said 
to have been present in camp, headed by the chief of Tkdhirehmra, and 
all elainorous for protection. The Kumaun Raja did not sue in vain, and 
the result of his visit to Sambhal was a renewal of his for the 

Ckanrsai Mai, and the abandonment of the territory by the Rohillas (with 
the exception of the eastern tract at Surbna and Bilakri), besides sundry 
personal marks of imperial favor. Soon after bis return to the hills he 
died, and the year of his death (1748 a. n.) also saw the decease of the 
Emperor Mahomed Shah, and of the adventurer Ali Mahomed. 

9. The history liohilkhandhetween the:f ears 1748 and 1774 a. d. is 
well known. The constant conflicts between 
the Soobadar of Oudli, Siffder Jung, and the 
Rohilla chiefs, attended occasionally with no 
small disgrace to the arms of the former (and 
through him to those of his master the 
Emperor Ahmed Shah) terminated in the utter discomfiture for a short 
period of the latter, by the introduction oi' the Mahraiias into the 

disputed territory as the formidable allies of the Wmeer, Then followed, 
as might be expected, the usurping oecupatiun of Bohilkhand by those very 
allies themselves, and the attraetion to that fertile quarter of their 
sw^arming countrymen from the Deccan. The revolutions which de- 
throned and blinded Ahmed Shah ; which first exalted and then brought 
down to deatii his puppet successor Alum Geer II ; which linked together 
in the bonds of temporary amity the regicide and self-elected Ifnzeer 
Ghazee-ui-deen, and many of the MahraUa leaders ; the advance of Ahmed 


Beign in Kumaun of Deep 
Cbaiid and the contemporaneous 
account of Rohilkband to its cou- 
qnest by the Kawab Wuzeer of 
Oudb in 1774; A, x>. 


I believe that the Sofe then derived its name of Taf Wtvfdar when the pucka bridge 
was built for the army, the Etaperor buviug called it ** Tar Wnfadar / dnt tmmui Sate.^’ 


f This suuiwi is stiii extunc. 
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S/ia/i> Doorcmee and the repetition at Delhi of some of the horrors enacted 
under J>^adir Shah ; and afterwards, on the departure of the Ahdallu from 
EindustaHy the overwhelming height to which the flood of Mahratta 
dominion attained ; these events, accumulating on each other, involved 
the whole of upper India in anarchy and confusion, and completed the 
destruction of the Moghul Empire. As affecting Hindustan in general, 
they caused the minds of all men to be fixed on one great question, till 
the decision of which there could only exist two great parties, who 
shall be masters ? the Mahraitas or the Afghans ? as affecting Bohilhhancl 
in particular, the crisis of affairs united together by one common interest 
the ruler of Oiidh^ then Shooja^ud-clowla^ and the Rofiilla Chiefs^ Ilafi 
Rehmut Ehan^ Nujeeb-^nd-dowla and all the minor leaders of the clan ; 
and, for a brief period, the chivalry both of Ondh and Rohilkhand was 
engaged in a common cause. The battle of Pdnipat might very pro- 
bably have ended in a different manner if the JDoorame Shah had not been 
thus assisted, and if he had not found on his side in that bloody field 
Affghans of the Hindusthani colony, as brave and undegenerate as his 
own Ahdallis fresh from the rugged passes of Affghanistan. Who, on 
the evening of the 6 th January 1761 a. D., contemplating that great 
battle field and reflecting on its results, could have guessed or believed 
that the fate of India had really already been decided not five years before 
on an obscure swamp in Bengal ? or have foreseen that, in regard to 
the sceptre of Hindustan, the slaughter of that day had been a fruit- 
less sacrifice 5 that the Affghans almost from that very hour would be 
strangers to the soil ; that the Mahrattas, then supposed to he an almost 
annihilated power, would again contest the throne of India with foreign- 
ers, but of a still more distant origin and still more distinctive race; or 
that finally, *peaee and plenty would smile on that very plain, invited to 
the land neither by Mahomedan nor Hindu, hut by the Christians of a 
Western Atlantic Isle ? Yet to Rohilkhand at least (wherennto my tale 
must return) far different from peace and plenty were to be the inter- 
mediate gifts of the English race. When Hafiz Rehmut Khan, flushed 
with his share of the victory, returned to his own country, it may be as- 
sumed that, even if no higher aspirations for the good of his subjects 
expanded his breast, he still fondly hoped that the good fortune of his 
race and family would henceforth be permanent, that his last battle had 
been fought, and that he might be allowed to end his days in quiet and 
happiness, Alas ! the lapse of thirteen short years, not all ill-spent we 
may hope, brought to his door a totally unexpected enemy in purchased 
alliance with the ancient hunters of his line. If then at KtiUemh on the 
£ 3 rd April 1774, the victorious English General turned away in sadness 
from the cox'pse of the gallant Hafiz Rehmut Khan and reviewed witii 
pain and disgust the results of his own triumph, the civil narrator of this 
tragical revolution, however indignant at the gross misrepresentations 
and false colouring of facts, which^ both in the senate and the library, 
have associated the early English name in Rohilkhand with altogether 
unredeemable shame, and the extinguished rule of the Rohillas with every 
fancied virtue, — may now be excused for pausing one moment in his task, 
and yielding the tribute of his deep regret over the bier of the Rohilla 
Chief* But I must not travel further from my record. What was the 
effect of all the above-named revolutions on the circumstances of the 
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Tardi ? The reign of Raja Deep Chand in Kumaun, after lasting nearly 
30 years^ ended in his murder in 1697 Saka, or 1775 a. b. He was there- 
fore almost from first to last a contemporary of Eajiz Behnut Khan^ and 
the catastrophies of the Rohilkhand and Kumann principalities occurred 
within a year of each other ; or^ if nothing but the crowning success of the 
Ghoorkhas in 1791 A. D. can be considered as the conelusion of the 
Kumann raj^ the year of Deep Chand^s violent death at the hands of 
Mohun Singh,* his spuriously-descended cousin^ may be recorded as €om^ 
meneing the fifth act of the hill tragedy. During the first sixteen years 
of his reign, Deep Chand enjoyed the advice and aid of the wise minister, 
or BnhsJiee Seeb Beo Joshi^ to whose care the dying lips of Kullian Chand 
had entrusted the youthful prince. The trust appears to have been well 
fulfilled, and during this period the management of the Tarai occupied a 
large share of the Bukshee^s attention. Forts were built at Rudarpur 
and Kashipur as outposts to watch the Rohillas, and to guard the pro- 
perty, then far from inconsiderable, at both those places. At the former 
place Hurreeram Joslii) a Kuinauni and cousin of Seeb Deo, and at the 
latter place Sreeram Boss^ a native, I believe, of Bazpur, acted as the 
agents of the Kumann government. The son of Sreeram Bo^B^Nundram 
hy name, is celebrated in Kumaun history as the traitor who, in con- 
junction with his brother Em Gohind^ for selfish purposes ceded the 
possession of the Tarm to the after murdering 

Hureeram Joshi^s son Munooruthy and thus obtaining power over Rudar- 
pur and the eastern parganas. The nephew of Nundram and son of Hur 
Gobind, Seeb Lall, is the person whom, in 1210 Fasli, the English found 
in power in the Tarai, and with whom the first settlement of that tract 
was made. We have now all the dramatis personm on the stage, before 
the curtain drops on the scene, at the close of Kumaiinese influence in the 
Tarm. During Seeb Deo^s administration, the Rohillas did notdisturb in any 
great degree the tranquility of the Kumaun lowlands. Their Chiefs during 
the*frequeat flights which they made to the foot of the hills, when they had 
encountered any disasters below in conflicts with the Wuzeer^s forces, 
formed an acquaintance with the Hill Raja and his ministers, which in 
some eases ripened into friendship. Deep Chand and Hafiz Rehmut 
Khan exchanged turbans, and Seeb Deo^s son Ilurnick Beo JosM, — who 
afterwards became so conspicuous a political character at the period of the 
war between the British and Nepalese,— enjoyed a place of trust in the 
immediate household of Nujeeb-ud-dowla, At the battle of F&nipat, 
Hurree Bam Joshi is ’ said to have distinguished himself conspicuously 
amongst the levies brought to that place from the Rohilkhand territory, 
and to have carried back to Kumaun an elephant and other plunder of 
the Mahrattas to the extent of some thousands of rupees, which the 

* As mistakes are often made as to the relative position by birth of Pertaub Chand 
Almora, and SheoraJ Singh at Kashipur, I give their immediate genealogy 

Hunee Singh 


Mohun Chand. 


Goormtin Singh. 
Sheoraj Singh. 


Mahendro Chand. 


Fertaub Chand, 
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Coudusiou of Deep ChancFs 
reig-n ; troubles of that period ; 
edeefcs of events both in hills 
ami plains on the state of the 
Tarai ; and summary of events 
antecedent to the final separa- 
tion of the lower Bhabar from 
the hill country. 


llohilla Chiefs accorded in return for the aid or good will of the Kumauii 
llaja at that great crisis. 

10, The Tarai remained in a state of (comparatively speaking) fair 
prosperity during that proportion of Deep 
ChanfFs reign in which the hill territory was 
undisturbed by internal commotions. Up fco 
the death of Seeb Deo Joshi in 1686 Saka> 
corresponding to 1764 A. d.^ such commotions 
had been very partial and trifling m Kumaun^ 
while at the same time the plains of Hindus- 
im^ including 'RohilhJmnd^ were the scene of constant disturbances and 
changes. The Tarai became filled with emigrants from the lower coun- 
try^ who had fled from the extra taxation and the multiplied masters 
wiiieli the wars of that period had created. This was the first great 
recent immigration into the Tarai. The next extensive influx of low- 
landers occurred immediately after the accession of the Nawah Wthzeer, as 
above related, to the sovereignty of Rohilkhand^ and continued till the 
tyranny of the new reign had somewhat overpast, and till (after the 
second Rohilla war with F^z-oollah Khnn^ who himself brought large 
numbers of people to the jungle where his entrenchments were formed) 
the lower districts became again fit for the habitation of peaceful and 
industrious people, Thus^ at firsts tolerable good government at one 
place, and intolerably bad government at another, contributed to the oc- 
cupancy of the waste lands of the Kumann Bhdbnr by natives of other 
districts ; and, a few years subsequently, the Gkoorkallee invasion of 
Kumaiin, and the civil wars which preceded that event, drove down nu- 
merous mountaineers to the same quarter, and made Kashipur, Riidarpur, 
Kilpuri, and other frontier towns and villages the emigrant settlements of 
numerous individuals, whose political importance or wealth rendered them 
peculiarly obnoxious to the evil of a revolution, and whose stay on the 
hills had become incompatible with their safety. We may, I think, date 
at this period the planting of the numerous mangoe groves* in the Tarai, 
which now so frequently surprise the sportsman in spots where wild 
boasts occupy the place of human inhabitants, and swamps lie over the 
sites of villages.f 

The death of Seeb Deo by violenee in a military entente at Kashipur 
occiirred, as above recorded, in 1686 Saka, or 1764 a. d., and from that 
time I much doubt whether the dependency to the Hill State of Kumaun 
of the whole Tarai (except a slip of forest at the very base of the hills) 
did not cease and deteriniiie. While that minister survived, the rent-roll 
of the Chaurdsi Mai Parganas is recorded to have been as follows ; but there 
is strong reason to believe that both in the time of Skooja-ud-dowla and 
in that of his predecessor Snfder Img^ the south-eastern extremity of the 
Kumaun Bhabar had fallen into the hands of the Wuzeer or the Eohillas, 


• There are other groves of older date, no d.oubt, as there ai^e ancient wells and ahtiboo- 
tras, remains of aqueducts, and the like; but. the existing groves for the most part do not 
appear older than 60 or 80 years. 

t Some Futhan families were great benefactors of tbe Tar£i for a short time, and the 
large gools and gardens vyhich bear the name of Jungee Khm and others, attest their former 
iufiueuce, especially in B^.pur and the western pavganas* 
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and that the Kumaiin Raja was merely considered in that qnarter as 

nominal zawmddr Of jdghifdar X — 

JdavgonaB at ^Tcscnt attaclwd to ^illah j^ofadahndu 



Ks. Rs. 

Jaspur 

Kashipur 

Bazpur. . . . . < 

, . . . . 50,138 

. . , . 95,648 

. . . . 55,664 

2,01,440 


JdaTganaB now ailacliBd to ZillaJi 3aT6illg* 

Ks. 

Riickrput . . . . ... * . 72,207 

Gac^avpxir * • 48,654 

Kilpuri . . . . . • • • • 4O,U00 

Bilari “) 

Bindara V . 75,910 

Nanakmata ' 

Surbna , . . . . . . » • • 25,000 


Total Es. 


2,58,771 

8,60,219 


Of this total sum, Rs, 1,32,000 were estimated as the Raja’s share 
supposing the sovereignty of the Kumaun ^ ruler in this tract to have 
been a reality ; or pTopnetarg profits^ supposing him to be entitled only to 
the name of zammddr^ Out of this royal share or' revenue (the gi eater 
part of which was collected ia kind), the military assignments to the. 
Nuqgur Koiia* and others were paid, and Rs. 40,000 are (I believe with 
complete truth) mentioned as forming the highest amount remittM 
to Deep Chand’s treasury at Almora.* In the earlier times of the 
Tai4i the Raja dealt more directly with the cultivators or the soil, a*id 
the intervening tenures, religious, maafee, military, and the like, dp not 
exist; hence the large amounts recorded as revmiie. In regard to the 
cultivators, the Raja’s share was considered to be a sixth of the produce ; 
but this fact would militate greatly against the stones handed down of 
Mowlnekha Mai. Kfty-four lakhs worth of produce in the narrow slip of the 
the Chaurasi Mai would indeed have entitled it to a high rank among 

the many so-called gardens of India. . i . .1 l l 

The remaining portion of the rental, enumerated m the statement, 
was collected for the benefit of some few Brahmin maapedars and some 
hill temples; but principally at that period by the headmen among the 
hereditary choMdars of the Tar4i, who had been gradually introduced 
into the territory from the time of Biz Bahadur Chand s visit to Delhi. 
In the south-eastern extremity of the Bhfibar, the race oi Burwatcks, 
and in the same direction nearer the hills the Joolws, and, in the wepem 
parganas, the Mewattm and Eairees (Mnssulmans) were the guardians, 

* It is aUo hiiihly pr..l.aWe that some porUon of this amount was 
of Kaitans, or timber duties in the foMSt lying to tUe norih ot tbo Chauiasi Mai aud 
still included iu Kuuiauu, 
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but in fact the possessors of the soil; and a system of ^M)lack maiF 
was thus introduced^ the evil eflfects of which remain to this day, and 
which during its continuance rendered the sub-mountain tract the 
general safe resort of the banditti, at the same time that it gave pro- 
tection to a portion of the community — those who could afford to pay 
the insurance fees thereof, — and saved others from outrage and plunder 
only by making them eonnivers, through sheltering and concealment, 
with the worst of criminals, Hurruk Deb Joshi* and Jyekishen Joshi 
succeeded their father as ministers, and, soon after, both Kashipur and 
Rudarpur were plundered by predatory bands of Puthaiis, who are stated 
to have found a large quantity of booty at those places owing to the 
temporary inhabitancy thereat of the earlier emigrants of whom I have 
spoken. 

The years between 1764 and 1775 a. b. formed a period of trouble 
and distress in Kiimaun, which, however, has its parallel in every Native 
State, and the natural consequences of which were the final foreign in- 
vasion which took place sixteen years afterwards in 1791, and the inter- 
mediate visitations of mercenary troops brought into the province by 
the partizans of the several factions. A summary of events for this 
period exists in the Agenffs office at Aim ora, and is contained in a 
report, dated 2-Oth October 1814, by Mr. W. Praser, who appears to have 
received his chief information from liurnih Deb Joshi. 

The follo’wing extract is made from the re|)ort,t explaining quite 
suflBciently for the present purpose the revolutions of that period within 
the hills : — 

Extea GT. . 

‘‘The eldest son of Seeb Deo Joshi Jyekishen succeeded him in his office and 
situation as prime minister and viceroy, in which place he continued for two years and 
a half, when a son was bom to Deep Chand, the Kaja. On this event the mother of 
the boy, considering that in consequence of having a son she had some claim on the 
regency, intiigued with Hafiz Rehmut Khan of Rampur through Jodha Singh of 
Kuttair, to whose son the daughter of the Raja was betrothed, and who was a 
favorite servant of Hafiz Rehmut Khan, to set aside the authority and viceroyalty of 
Jyekishen, who retaining his office should obey the command of the Ranee. Through 
the interest of Jodha Singh, Hafiz Rehmut was prevailed upon to speak to Jyekishen, 
and he in disgust and disappointment resigned all his situations and retired from the 
government. The Ranee then bestowed the situation of BukKshee, or head of the army, 
upon Mohun Singh, the post of prime minister upon Kishen Singh, the Raja's bastard 
brother, and the viceroyalty on Permanund, a paramour of her own. Jodha Singh 
gained the management of Kashipur, a large pargana. About a year after this, the 
Ranee deprived Mohun Singh of his appointment and insignia of his office, bestowing 
them upon her favorite paramoim . Mohun Singh fled to the RoMllas, and through 
the assistance of Doondee Khan of Bisauli, who was jealous of the power and in- 
fluence of Hafiz Rehmut Khan exercised in Kuraaun, gathered a body of troops and 
Rohillas, attacked the capital Almora, defeated the Ranee’s troops, and eight months 
after his expulsion obtained possession of the Raja's and Ranee's person, and es- 
tablished himself in the government. One of his first acts was to put to death 
Permanund his first enemy, and about two years afterwards, during which time he 


* The direct lineal descendanfc of this personage called by Mr. Fraser the Earl 
Warwick, or king-maker of Kumaun” was, I am sorry to say, living in very reduced cir- 
cixmstanees, and without a pension at Almora, while others with smaller claims were pro- 
vided for. I He has lately, hovrever, been appointed tehsildtxr of Kali Kainaun, 

+ Evidently a translation. ‘ ^ 
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continued quite paramount, he put the Ranee to death. When this act was known, 
Hafiz Hehmnt Khan again sent an army with Kishen Singh, the brother of the Raja, 
who had fled when the Ranee was killed, expelled Mohnn Singh, and put the authority 
into the hands of Kishen Singh, who, with the assistance of JyeMshen and the old 
respectable officers of the government, carried on business for four or five years. 
Mohun Singh had fled to the camp of Zabeta Khan, and subsequently to that of Shuja- 
od-dowlah. Kishen Chpd, the viceroy of the Raja, fell into bad hands, and paying 
attention to favorites, dishonored many of the old respectable servants of the govern- 
ment. These people considering that Mohnn Singh, although expelled, would not 
desist from disturbance and intrigue, agreed to call him and pnt the government into 
his hands to he exercised in the name of the Raja, and with the assistance and advice 
of Jyekishen, Mohnn Singh bein^ thus placed in power, in the course of the second 
year, put the Baja and all his family into confinement, treacherously murdered Jye- 
kishp,^ and established himself firmly in the government. This usurpation seemed 
bad in the eyes of the Rajas of G-arhwal and Dotee. They leagued with the discon- 
tented people of Kumaun and the injured family of Jyekishen, one of the oldest and 
most respectable of the high officers of Kumaun, collected a large force, defeated and 
expelled the usurper, and established JPt^rdoommi Sail, the second son of Sulnt Sah, 
the then Raja of Garhwal, ux^on the Raj ship, JE*ufdoomu% Bah reigned nine years, 
propped by the old officers of the State, among whom the most noted were Jeanund^ 
Gudadhur and Surrukdeo, of the family of Sedeo and Jyekishen: after this lapse 
of time, Sulnt Sah, the Raja of Srinagar dying, the brothers, Jye Knrrut Sah (who 
had succeeded to the Raj ship of GarhwM on the death of his father, Sulut Sah,) and 
Purdoomun Sah (who had been set up in Kumaun,) quarrelled. Jye Kurrut Sah was 
desirous of establishing Mohun Singh in Kumaun to the prejudice of his brother, 
having been bribed by him ; and Purdoomun Sah was naturally anxious to expel his 
elder brother, and establish his younger and full brother I^uracram Sah at Srinagar. 
In the mean time, Jye Kurrut Sah died, and Purdoomun Sah, leaving 
Kumaun against the will of all, went to take possession of Garwal. He wished 
indeed to leave his younger brother Puracram Sah in Kumaun, but he was equally 
desirous of seizing upon Garwal ; this strife continuing, both left Kumaun in the 
charge of Hurrukdeo. Hurrukdeo being soon driven out, collected an army in the 
districts of Kashipur and Rudapur, again attacked Mohun Singh, took him x>risoner 
and placed him in confinement, and in retributive justice for the murder ot tbe late 
Raja and all his family, had him put to death.f He did not continue many months 
in possession of the country, when Lall Singh, the brother of Mohun Singh, receiving 
the assistance of Pyzooliah Khan, of Ramxmr, entered Kumaun and drove Hurrukdeo 
and his party to the frontier of (iarhwal, were receiving assistance from Purdoomun 
Sah, he repelled the invading Rohillas and regained possession of Almora, the capital, 
Puracram Sah, however, always unsteady and unreasonable, took the part of Lall 
Singh ; and Hurrukdeo, deprived of his assistance, retired with honor to Srinagar. 
Lall Singh, however, did not reign long ; a year, or a year and a half after, the Goorkha 
power invaded the country, when all the discontented people, and particularly the. 
family of Jyekishen and Hurrukdeo, took refuge with them, and rejoiced in Lall 
Singh's final expulsion.'’^ 


* At that time Nundram and others had possessed themselves of the Tarai nearly to the 
foot of the hills, and Mohun Singh invited Jyekishen to his camp near Chokum (some 
miles above Chilkna) to arrange for a common defence of the Tar^ against the lowiandcrs, 
Jyekishen fell into the trap, came to camp, and was assassinated, 

t Mohun Bingh wars beheaded in the temple callad Narain-ka-th£n, two miles to the. 
north of Almora, on the hill called Mount Browne,'’ and Hurreedoongra,” 

J This report must throughout he taken eum granOf foi*, though true in regard to the 
main facts, there is throughout a strong bias against the family of Mohun Singh and Lall 
Singh, and an equally strong partiality towards the great rival family of the Joshis. There 
is also one omission ; mz,, that Hurrukdeo at one time set up a nominal Raja, a near relation of 
Beep Chand, and called him Seed Chanel^ afterwards degrading him j and there is one exag- 
geration ,• that Mohun Singh gave up Almora to ^hiila rule | whereas this was not 
exactly the case; Mohun Singh employed mercenary Rohilla troops, who occupied at times 
the capital, so also did Lall Singh, and so did Murmhdeo, afterwards the British — ^but in 
all these visitations the Brahmins governed both Almora and the province, and the Ro- 
hillas never even had a mosque for their prayers. Hurrukdeo's rescue of Almora was thus' 
after all not so very great an act of patriotism as, the report would appear to make it, , . 
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The murder of Monoriith Joshi,the a^ent of the Kumaun o^overn- 
ment at Rudarpur, by Nimdram of Kasliipur, an event previously 
glanced at^, combined with the treacherous murder of Jyekisheu Joshi 
by Mohun Singh, as narrated in the above extract, place the whole power 
over the BMhiir tract at the disposal of Ntmdra7rf. and his family, and he 
took the best steps for securing bis position by making terms with the 
Nmoah JFuzeer, then Asqp/i'-ud-dowlay and by becoming ijaradar of the 
territory under that ruler. After two or three weeks^, and ineffectual 
struggles in the field with the GJioorhhaSy Makender Smgk and his 
uncle Lall 8mgli were finally obliged to abandon the hills and settled 
at Kilpuri in the Tarai under the protection of the Nawab Wuzeer, 
obtaining thereby a guarantee for the retention by the family on some 
doubtful kind of tenure of some portion of the tract over which their 
ancestors of the Kumaun Raj had ruled, and which, as far as any actual 
jagheer was concerned, was subsequently exchanged for the grant of 
chacJieit situated in a more southerly direction. Between 1791 and 
180^ A. n., when the cession of Rohilkhand to the British Government 
took place, the Goorkhas were too much occupied within the hills to 
bestow much attention to the old lowland territories of Kumaun ; but 
they attained for some time possession of Kilpuri^ and they were after- 
wards driven out by the forces under Af 25a and sent 

from Bareilly ; aid having been implored by Mahender Singh and Lall 
Singh, who had been forced to flee to Lucknow,* and the danger on its 
northern frontier in Bohillchand having become a source of deep anxiety 
t?) the Oudh Burhar. Kashipur then became the principal residence of 
the exiled family ; but Budarpur-^ was also often visited, and from their 
statements it would appear at that time to have been a flourishing place. 
Baga Pertanh Smgh, indeed, informs me that even until so late a period 
as 1815, when the march of the British troops to the hills, combined 
with other visitations, more especially of banditti, harassed the inhabit- 
ants by requisitions and losses of all kinds, that place could boast of 
1,200 Brinjarrees with their equipage, 200 hackeries and their owners, 
200 weavers and 700 families of Choomars^ Koomars, &c., in addi- 

tion to a large agricultural population, and the numerous occasional 
followers of his father and uncle, with other exiles from the hills. 

lit A . — 1 have thus brought to a conclusion the history of Kumaun, 
The Oovernmenfc of the Na- chiefly in connexion with ^ its dependencies 
wah Wuzeer and of the British, in the lower Tarai, otherwise called Bhabur^ 
Mections thereon, and on the MuneB Mai by the Pall a r is ; and I be- 

to thtt part ofthefteilr li^ve that, however unimportant the informa- 
Still included in Kumaun. Con- tion thus given, it is for the most part. new. 
elusion. ' Knowing little, I can tell little of the further 

history of the Tarai, and it would be presumptuous in me to intrude on 
ground which at present belongs to the Plains authorities. The abstract 
of all the intelligence acquired by me on this subject may, however, be 


* BurruMeo about this time (1797 A. i>.) was in attendance on Mr. Cherry at liucknow 
and Benares, and endeavored to interest the British authorities in favor of the Hill Eajas 
against the Goorkhas. 

t Eudarpur was partly ruined by the establishment of the Hill Mundee of Hiihdwanee, 
20 miles nearer the hills, and then completely by the swamp caused by the Nawah of 
Eampur^s bund At’ . . / ■ ■ 
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brieSj recorded. The rule of the Nawah Wuzeer in ilie Mai Parganm- 
was on the whole beneficial, but chiefly on a negative point of view. 
The bad government of districts naturally more adapted for culture and 
habitation drove large colonies of people from the south to a region 
where the back-ground of the forest and the hills could always afford a 
shelter against open oppression, where the nature of the climate was not 
such as to invite thereto the oppressors into whose hands a whole fertile 
and salubrious land had fallen, and where also, on this very account, the 
rulers who did exist found it their interest to conciliate and attract alt 
new-comers. The management of the territory in question by Nundram 
and Seeb Lall is generally well spoken of, except in the matter of police ; 
but even in this latter respect the mismanagement was not more injurious 
to society than the state of affairs in regard to forest banditti became 
in times not far distant from our own. I believe that it may be confi- 
dently stated, that at the commencement of the British rule in Rohil- 
khand, there existed in the Tarai a greater number of inhabited spots 
than there existed 30 years afterwards in the same tract ; that more and 
more careful cultivation was visible in every direction, that the prairie, if 
not the forest, had retreated to a greater distance ; that the gools or canals 
of irrigation were more frequent and better made ; that more attention 
was paid to the construction and management of the bunds on the several 
streams ; and that, finally, on account of all these circumstances, the 
naturally bad climate, now again deteriorated, had somewhat improved. 
While recording this statement I must not omit to add that I myself 
possess no positive separate proofs that my assertions are correct ; but 
I write under the influence of almost universal oral testimony, sup- 
ported, nevertheless, by this circumstance, viz»^ that the revenue statistics 
of tbe tract under discussion shew a descending scale in regard to the income ^ 
a product which, under general rules, bears an approximately 
.regular proportion to the amount of prosperity in a country. Nor must I 
omit the fact, that the Bolsa^aA Tharoo tribes are extremely migratory in 
their habits, and are peculiar in requiring at their several locations more 
land for their periodical tillage than they can show under cultivation at 
one time or in one year. To these tribes is in a great measure now left the 
occupation of the Tarai territory ; so that now for every deserted village 
there may he, perhaps, found a corresponding newly cultivated one within 
the same area, and large spaces of waste may intervene, where, under the 
present system, no room for contemporaneous cultivation is supposed to 
exist, the periodical waste or fallow also, in that peculiar climate, present- 
ing as wild and jungly an appearance as the untouched prairie. In the 
times, on the contrary, which I have advantageously compared witl| our 
own, the fickle and unthrifty races whom I have named were not the sole 
occupants of the soil ; all the number of contemporaneous settlements was 
therefore greater, and the extent of land required for each was less. I 
therefore come round in due course to the next fact (the obverse of that 
first stated) that as bad government in the ordinarily habitable parts of 
the country introduced an extraordinary number of ploughs into the 
borders of the forest-tract, so the accession of the British rule, by afford- 
ing a good government to Bohilkhand, re-attracted the agricultural re- 
soui*ces to that quarter, and proportionately reduced the means of tillage 
in the Tarai. Such is my general position, but local circumstances also 
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added to the deterioration^ and amongst these an allusion on my part is 
all that is necessary or proper, to the hasty and perfunctory mode of 
settlement adopted in the earlier years of the British rule ; to the dis- 
putes, in and out of court, concerning zamindari rights ^ between 
Seeb Lall and Lall Singh ; and again between the latter and his nephew 
Mahender Sing/ds family ; to the continued bad police management ; and 
perhaps, more than all, to the neglect and indifference of the English 
revenue officers who were scared away from the tract by the bad repu- 
tation of its climate, and only occasionally attracted thither by its facili- 
ties for sport. 

In fact, the sum of the whole matter is, in my opinion, this, that even 
long neglect in other quarters can by a change of system be speedily 
remedied, but that, in the peculiar region of which we are treating, a 
very bi'ief peidod of neglect or bad management is sufficient to ruim the 
country. Its physical character has been well described by others, hut 
more especially and directly in the recent irrigation report of Captain 
Jones, and incidentally in the lately discovered and published geological 
report by the late Captain Herbert.* Under the base of the hills, sur- 
face irrigation from the several streams that issue therefrom can be car- 
ried on without difficulty to a certain distance on either side of them by 
means of water-courses taken off at different levels ; this distance or point 
of non-irrigation being determined by the slope of the country, and the 
absorbing or retaining qualities of the soil, and consequently by the place 
of disappearance of water in the several rivers. Hence, in the Vjpper 
BMhur^ so long as an agricultural population can be found, extensive 
patches of fine cultivation will always exist, but at wide* intervals and 
with but a short prolongation to the southward. Then succeeds the 
oohhur hhoomeey or dry region of forest and grass, beneath the shallow 
mould and enormous gravel-heds of which, at an hitherto undiseoverahle 
depth, flows the' drainage of the lower mountains ; the point of re- 
appearance of water in the river beds, and the rushing out of the multi- 
tudinous springs being determined by the thinning out of the porous 
gravelly detritus and the approach of the clay or impervious stratum to 
the surface, thus ; 
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Tbe Lower BJdhir, or special TarB, succeeds, 

observation both sbow that, it lett t 
Lower Tarai. region must become one of sw^ps 

ond malaria and only partial cultivation whereas, if carefully 
woih?d te eSs of climate may be vastly amended, and its 
wilture be only limited by its amount of population. A care- 

Srelme country cauL the streams to push along 
Smvel m?xS with trees and vegetable mould, and thus to form at last 
an obstmctiou a^head of themselves. This causes numerous windings ^ of 
stream and at eviy corner a back-water swamp is produced, which 
id wAod nrexisteneeif the current had been carefully conduct- 
ed°’^or if the obstructions in its course had been removed, “ 
tWAnlb them been made. In the same manner, the proper placing ot the 
i /-/o All fVif* streams and a proper attention to outlets of canals 

ct a ^ not 

I of th, 

the se p rhern ed^-e by a better and more economical distiibu 

clearings at its noiuiein eug,e y_ remains a matter 

ifSMjgssil 

from eommn stream at 


* The forest here alluded to is and to the 

are admirable. All the valuahle tamher ismow ^ufined ^ ^ 
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NOTKto ON THE SUBJECT OE THE KUMAUN AND EOHILKHAND TAEAI. 
thB Kumaun Blidhar, as distinct from the BoMlkMnd TardL will form tlie 

saipct o£ a separate i;eport m the ordinary course of my official duties 
and as the upper tract is quite prosperous enough not to require aiiv 
immediate special remediespl here drop mv pen. ^ ^ 

(Signed) J. H. BATTEN, 

Senior Asst. Commissioner, 

Ktmann Frojper. 

Almora, 9tJi Oetnher 1844, 
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ON 

THE BHABTJE OF KHMAUN PEOPEB, 

FOEMmG- 

PART II OP TARAI REPORT, 

BY 

J. H. BATTEN, Esq., 

Senior Assistant Commisdoner and Settlenimi Offieer, 

The tract wliieh remains to be described does not require a long* and 
separate history^ and its fiscal importance is too 
Stataneuts^^^^^ concerning the for an elaborate revenue repori. 

The statements lierewitli forwarded speak for 
themselvesj and I trust that the sanction of Government to the jumraas 
detailed in the Abstract Statement No. 4 may be early obtained^ and thus 
the necessity of any more balance reports and remissions be obviated, I 
sball now proceed to oiFer a few explanations on some of the assessments 
which appear in the statements illustrated by a brief description of the 
several pattis which have come under revision of settlement. 

The Bhabur at the foot of the hills formed a portion of the 
adjacent /lill parganas^ rather than of the 
Chaurasi Mai division described in the fore- 
going pages. The tract which borders on the 
Kali or Sarda river immediately below its exit from the mountains re- 
tains the name of the hill patti, Tiilla Des, to which it adjoins. Bhabur 
Cliobliynsee is only the lower part of a patti bearing that name in par- 
gana Dheeaneerow^ while the pattis of Bhiabur Chikata and Bh4bur 
Kotah are equally portions of the hill parganas similarly designated^ with 
only this peculiarity, that the lower tract gives its name to the upper in 
the case of Kotah. The Biioksar villages still attached to Kumaun and 
situated at the lower edge of the forests where the springs re-appear 
form an exception to these remarks. These clearings must certainly 
have belonged to the Chaurasi Mai ; and when the boundary between the 
Kumaun and Rohiikhand Tarai was determined ^0 years ago, Mr. Traill 
appears to have included within his own district those portions of the 
lower forest and prairie which were thought to be more in the real or 
nominal possession of the PaMris than in that of the BeseeSj or in 
which the Bhoksa and Tharoo tribes preferred the hill jurisdiction (as 
many of them still do), or were at all dependent on hill capitalists and 
farmers. This arrangement, though now inexpedient to disturb (owing 
to the difficulty of fixing on a new boundary after all the trouble which 
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No. 

18 , 

4 . 

6 . 

11 . 

17 . 


Villages, 

Kallye. 

Choorgulleea Mulla. 
Cboorgulleea Tulla. 
Liikmun ke Mandi 
and dakli lands. 
Pnchonia liuldoa. 


was incurred iu demareatiog* and surveying* the preseui lino of separa- 
tion) ^ has been found inconvenient with reference to the collection and 
stability of revenue on the one hand^ and to police matters on the other ; 
but chiefly so in those localities where the cultivation of the plains and 
that of the hill Bhabur touch each other^ and where the inhabitants on 
both sides are mutually interconnected. Wherever a belt of forest^ 
however thin^ has been left to the south of the hill jurisdietioiij these 
inconveniences are less felt, and the Bhoksar villages form a less anomal- 
ous feature in the Kumaun Bhabur. 

3, The survey operations under Moolehund, the intelligent Mohurrirf 

deputed to Kumaun by the late Major W, 
Browne, did not extend to the eastward be- 
yond the Nadore or Dewa river; because previous to the settlement the 
number of waste villages in that direction far exceeded that of the culti- 
vated clearings, and because his services were urgently required in the 
western divisions of the Bhabur, The calculations of area and cultiva- 
tion in Tulla Des and Chobhynsee, with the exception of those in the 

villages of the latter patti named in the 
margin (which had been previously surveyed 
by Moolehund) , were all made under my own 
tuition by means of my tahsildari establish- 
ment after the first year of the new settle- 
ment. They may be considered as bearing a 
very fair approximation to the truth. Since 
that time the cultivation has been more than doubled, and the separation 
of each clearing from the surrounding unmeasured forests which remain 
at the disposal of Government has become more distinct. Moolehund, 
who is now employed as an assistant to Captain Jones, the Engineer 
Officer in charge of the irrigation and embankments in Upper Rohilkhand, 
has not yet been able to furnish me with the result of his labors in the 
shape of a correct general map for each of the parganas (Kotah and 
Uhukata) which he has surveyed. But I expect these maps at a very 
.early date, and, when forwarding them, I shall venture to recommend 
the extension of the survey at no distant period to the country lying 
between the Dewa and the Sarda rivers. I retain in my own office, as 
.being almost daily required for examination, the separate maps of the 
^settled mouzahs with which Moolehund furnished me ; and I close the 
subject of survey until my despatch of the general pargana maps shall 
render further illustrations and remarks necessary. 

4. Eh&bur Tulla Des lies along the right, or west, bank of the S4rda 

^ . .L. as far as the iunction of the Sunneah stream 

^ With the large river. Commencing from 

Barmdeo on the north, the length of the patti may be estimated at 
about 18 miles, while its breadth from east to west averages 10 miles. 
The southerly extension of this division is, however, narrowed almost 
to a point above the junction of the Sunneah; and near the deserted 
beds of the Kali or Sarda the land is too stony for any agricultural 
purposes. The island or islands called Chandnee Chouh, the uppermost 


^ Vide tbe boundary maps in the Commissionei*’s OfBce prepared by Messrs, Halhed and 
Traill in' 1836. ■ , 

/ '‘''-f' 1840, 'new Tabslldar of SrUmgan '' ■ ''/ 
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parts o£ wliich are opposite to the Kumaun bank of the river above 
the SuBBeah (at Bimbussa)^ formed for some years the subject of dis- 
pute and correspondence between the authorities of Lucknow^ Pilibhit 
and Kumaun. The Kumaimis, partly supported by Mr. Traill^ claimed 
the whole island^ although its southernmost extremity extended to 
Moondea Ghat in the Pilibhft district^ which place is 12 miles below 
the Sunneah. The question had been decided by Government in corre- 
spondence with the Rohilkhand authorities in the year ISSO^"^ but the 
authorities in Kumaun appear to have been left in ignorance of the 
decision wliich gave the disputed region to Oiulh^ and some show of 
possession was still kept up by the hill jungle farmers. However^, in 1842, 

I authoritatively excluded the Sarda islands from the leases of the 
Kumaun farmers, and no dispute has subsequently arisen. This tract is 
chiefly valuable on account of the fine sissoo forests which still remain 
there, while elsewhere this timber has lamentably diminished both in 
size and quantity. For further particulars of the Chandnee Chouk 
dispute, I beg to refer to my letter to the Commissioner of Kumaun, 
No. 28, dated the 9th February 1843. Tulla Des differs from the rest 
of the Bhabur iu the absence of surface irrigation from gooU^ or water- 
courses. The bed of the Sarda is far below the level of the country; 
and any canal taken off from that river at or near Barmdeo would enrich 
the plains of Pilibhft and Bareilly, rather than those through which its 
earliest course would be directed. 

The Sunneah' stream flows along the southern edge of the tract, 
separating it from the pargana of Bilahri, while the beds of the 
logeoora which intersects the pattf, and of the numerous torrent- ways 
which unite to form that stream^ are almost dry in those parts where 
irrigation would alone be possible from their waters. The smaller 
streams which issue from the hills, and run south-eastward to join the 
Kali in the upper portion of Bhabur Tulla Des, have so inconsiderable a 
body of water in their channel before they are lost in the gravel, that 
imgation from them to any extent is found impracticable. A little is 
attempted from two small streams at Basti and Geenda Khullee 
immediately at the foot of the hills ; but the quantity of water after 
February is said to be only sufficient for drinking purposes. In this 
patti, however, the tract of waterless forest (described as OoJchur 
Bhoomee in the preceding report) is very narrow and thereby presents a 
great difference from the Western Bhabur, while, without possessing the 
features of a regular hadir^ it approximates in character to the country 
adjacent to the Ganges in the Saharanpur district below Hardwdr. 
Here, as there and in taluka Chandee, the digging of wells is found 
practicable within a short distance of the hills. It may, therefore, be 
assumed that the great bed of rolled stones underlying the Bhabur is; 
deepest in the centre of the country which separates the Ganges from 
the Sarda, and that the porous gravelly detritus thins out as the land 
slopes down to either of those great drains. In none of the Tulla Des 
villages, however, is irrigation from wells attempted, and (except 
in the rains, when the sotes^ or small streams, become full and capable of 
embankment) the Tharoos of the lower ^part depend on the rains and 


* 0, 0. 0., 20tB, 1839. 
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Kali Kumaimis^ the absence of the irrigation, and the bad climate pre- 
clude, in my opinion, all hopes of our seeing Tulla Des as flourishing as 
Chukata. In the monzahs above-named, the changes in the jiimma have 
been inconsiderable, and do not call for particularization. They have 
in every instance undergone revision, and in some cases alteration, by the 
Commissioner. The tenure of the land in these estates follows the hill 
pucom obtaining in the pai’ent villages, and is hhyacham. The leading 
ustdhan is Meg Singh 8Iialia,iiiow that Juwahir Singh and Lall Singh, 
the heads of the Joolial family, are dead. Lower down we come to — 


No. 

Name. 

Highest new 
jumma. 



Rs. A. P. 

■ ' ■ ■ 

Bumbussa . , , , .... 

20 0 0 

7 

Chandnee , , . , . , . . 

25 0 0 

11 

Goodrnee , . . . . , . . 

15 0 0 

14 

Sonukpoov . 1 

16 0 0 


Total 

76 0 0 


In these villages the pudhans are hill-men, and the assamees are 
Tharoos. Nos. 4 and 7 form the subject of repeated reports* in the 
Balance Department, and in the new settlement a considerable decrease 
in the jumma was found necessary, though in No. 7 the change in the 
pudhanship from a poor to a richer member of the Joshi family, which 
.owns the village, has enabled me to fix a rmadi jumma somewhat 
approaching to the former amount. Number 14 has been let to a 
farmer, but belonging to the same family as at Chandnee. There also the 
jumma is rassadi. In all the remaining monzahs of the ^9 which 
form this patti, the malguzars (5 in number) are inhabitants of the 
plains, and farm the several villages for Rs. 74 : their cultivators are 
Tharoos. Some of these estates are still waste, hut I was compelled to 
accept the best offers I could obtain, though some of the speculators are 
men of doubtful enterprize, or are more profitably engaged elsewhere. 
The chief and best is Bhowan Singh Burwcdh^ but he and his assamees, 
•SO long as they can obtain land in the now prosperous pargana of 
Bilahri, are not likely to make any strenuous exertions for the recovery 
of the waste lands on the north of the Sunneah. The whole jumma of 
this pattif was at first fixed by me in 1900 Sambat (or 1843-44) for 
20 years, but all the malguzars, without exception, at once accepted the 
terms of the quinquennial lease from 1902 Sambat, or 1845-46. Their, 
agreements to this affect are filed in the settlement misls. The state- 
ments represent the period as septennial in order to include the two years 
which preceded the new arrangements. As this Bhabur is still to be sur- 
veyed, a short period of settlement is just as expedient here as in 
Chukata and Kotah, where, although a survey has taken place, other 


* Vide Balance Reports since 1839. 
f Final jumma Es. 354 ^ final decrease Rs, 55* 
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causes Imve led to a shorteuiug of the leases. I conclude this account 
of Tulla Des and its revenue affairs by mentioning that it owes all the 
agricultural improvement it may display to the SO years of British rule, 
as during the Goorkha times there were no cultivated spots at all^ and 
few Paharis, and fewer plainsmen ventured into the tract. This reflection 
jmay console us when contemplating the present Lilliputian scale of the 
revenue statistics, and the expenditure of time and labor which has been 
incurred in their settlement, 

6. Bhabur Chobhynsee extends from the Sunneah Nuddee on the 
Description and settlement east to the Sookhee river on the west, which 
arrangements in Ciiobhynsee divides it from Chukata. Within the in- 


tervening region (commencing from the 
eastward) we find -the Kamnee river and its small tributaries, the 
numerous affluents of the Dewa river, the Dewa river"^ or main drain- 
age itself, and its great branch called the Kylas, and finally some small 
torrents which join the Siikhi.f The patti may be estimated at 
somewhat more than SO miles in a straight line from the Timli pass 
to Usnee, and the breadth varies from 6 to IE miles or more. Yet in 
this extensive tract we only find 845 acres cultivated in the first year 
of settlement, and at the seventh year we only expect to collect 
Rs. 815J Government revenue. I may, therefore, be excused for 
avoiding much prolixity in my account of this division, more par- 
ticulary as the balance reports annually furnished by me since the -year 
18S9 have been very full on the subject of the waste villages. Of these 
only nine remain unsettled, and the loss of revenue (if the wiping off 
of uncollected revenue can be called a loss) amounts on their account 
to Rs. 73, as shewn in the detailed statement. This deficiency is met 
by Rs. 68 gained in nia-abad mouzahs from which, however, Rs. 10 
must he deducted as belonging to Kulluga (No. 24 of the Statement), 
a clearing which, though now newly recovered, was before its ruin 
assessed at Rs. 10, 

Prom the 28 villages divided amongst the 19 pottahs of the 
Chobhynsee Bhabur, (those named under Nos, 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 10, 15, 
now yielding a jumma of Rs. 81 per annum, and settled to yield 
Rs. 166 per annum in the fifth year from this time), the collection in 
1899 Sambat only amounted to the sum of Rs. five (Rs. 5) and the 
balance was Rs. 361. No. 2 Bhoomkee Betallee fell entirely waste, 
for the farmer Chundree Burgullee, who tempted Mr. Traill to accept his 
offer of an increase of Rs. 100 on the jumma of 1885 Sumbut for the 
dakhli lands of Gangapur, ousted the old pudhan and his assamees, 
; . and yet, after all, neglected entirely the estate and soon required a total 

k remission of revenne§ for himself, 

* I made my settlement with Gulab Pudear, the old ousted malguzar, 
. and in the 6th ^^and 7th^^ year he has consented to pay Ms. 78 in con- 


^ The Garra of the plains, 
t The Eastern Bygool of the plains, 

5 Highest new jumma Es, 815; final deci‘ease Rs. 134 

iJ;, ’ . ■ § Eb. 251. ' 
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jiinetion with the bow piidhan of Ginigapoor.'^ lie has already inereas« 
ed his cultivation to 110 bigahs. He is a Pahari of DheeaneeroW;, but 
his assamees are Tharoos. This is the only mouzali which, on account 
of the great decrease in its jununa, calls for special notice among those 
newly recovered from waste, and it affords a lesson as to the wisdom 
necessary to be exercised in accepting offers for increased jiimma in those 
tracts where the cultivators are poor, fickle, and migratory, and where 
the malguzar lias no proprietary rights. Had Mr. Commissioner Traill 
left the revenue at a moderate sum, we should probably have collected 
tliat amount annually up to the present time, instead of having a long 
balance sheet and a ruined village in the back ground, and a precarious 
revenue of Rs. 78 in prospect. Besides No. 2 thus described, the villages 
named under Nos. 1, 3, 6, 7, 10, 12, 14, 19 in the Chobliynsee state- 
ment now possess Pahari malguzars and Tharoo assamees, whilst in 
Nos. 8, 18 and 18 the pudhans and the cultivators are both inhabitants 
of the plains, chiefly Tharoos and natives of the neighbouring pargana 
of N^nakmata, Some of these villages are already showing a great in- 
crease of cultivation. The situation of these mouzahs is principally in 
that part of the forest through which the numerous tributaries of the 
Dewa proceed, but one or two, as No, 12 (Ludeoora) , are south and west 
of that river, and adjoin the villages of the plains. If I could have 
obtained them, I would have much preferred to have settled all the 
villages with Desee pudhans like Boodh Sen, Tharoo of Mujhold and 
Tewarre Bhoksa of Nully. In Nos, 4, 5, 9, 10, 11, 15, 16, and 17 the 
malguzars and the cultivators are all Paharis and belong to the adjacent 
hills. In all these wildly scattered lands there is some kharif culti- 
vation, and a few of the most hardy Paharis and Halis in every clearing 
venture to remain and look after the rice fields. Irrigation is easily 
carried on by means of small gools taken off from the little streams 
which are so plentiful in this division, and no great embankments are 
required. Some of the clearings, however, are less advantageously 
situated in this respect, and there the rabi crops are the staple pro- 
duce, Bhahur Chobhynsee is peculiar in not sw^allowing up all the 
streams which pour into it from the hills. A great majority of these 
flow through the green forests, not unlike English brooks in the 
clearness and deplk of their water (though some few are mere beds of 
torrents), and hence arise the excessive thickness and rankness of the 
vegetation in this tract. Some of the cane brakes and acaciaf thickets 
are absolutely impenetrable, preventing all cross paths from dealing to 
dealing. East of the Dewa, the country presents a series of savannah- 
like valleys between high elevations, some of the latter covered with sal 

^ No. 3, formerly included in No. 2. 

Highest new Jumma, 


Ks. 

Bctalee 40 

Gangapur 38 

Totai- ... 78 

Former Jumma , . 251 


t Khgr, ** acacia cut^jclitt.” 
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forest^ and all cut up by ravines and utterly waterless. These heights 
and hollows run down in a parallel southerly direction from the hills. 
The whole country on this account resembles the Tarai of Kote Kadir 
and Kheii in the Bijnor and Saharanpur districts^ but on a gigantic 
seale^ whether in regard to the forest, the savannahs, or the ravines. 
The clearings occupy the several hollows here alluded to, and hence the 
more plentiful supply of water than is enjoyed by the people of our 
Western Bhabiir, where (outside the lower hills at least) such irregulari- 
ties of the surface are unknown. There are no mandis in Chohhynsee, 
hut a few buniieeahs have established themselves at Joulasal, a principal 
pass from the hills in the centre of the patti, and sell grain to the 
timber cutters and other visitants of the forest. Perhaps this place may 
ripen into a regular mart as the clearings become more cultivated and 
frequented, and the paths for the use of man become more plentiful than 
elephant tracks. The Dewa river (called Nachre in the hills) rushes out 
of the valley of Doorga Peepul (almost a dun), and its waters are rapid- 
ly taken up by the Paharis for the irrigation of the following mouzahs : — 

Chorgulleea Mtilla. | Lukirmn ke Mandi, I Puchwa Khera. 

Chorgulleea Tnlla. | Sela BMbar. 1 Pucboxiea Huldoo. 


The two first named mouzahs, belonging to Chundree Burgullee and 
Buchee Burgullee and their brethren, Paharis of Dheeaneerow, show a 
very fine sheet of cultivation, and now yield (comparatively speaking) 
a respectable jnmma of Rs. 225 ; but their quarrels among themselves 
and with their neighbours lower down, interfere considerably with a 
proper and economic distribution of the means of irrigation, while 
the malguzars of the plains, pargana Kilpuri (which here approaches 
the hills nearer than at other places) complain that the hill-men mono- 
polize the supply of water. In this tract the climate is much better 
than that east of the Dewa, and the whole character of the country 
begins to resemble Chukata, at which patti we now arrive, after pass- 
ing the little streamlets that join the Sukhi, and crossing the principal 




one at Usnee. 

7. Bhabur Chukata extends from the Sukhi river on the east to the 
^ ^ , Bhukra on the west, a distance of 25 miles 

Description and assessment i x i -i r j? 

of Chukata Bhabur thereabouts, while from the toot ot the 

hills to the boundary of the Pilibhit district 
the breadth varies from 15 to 20 miles. The Gola river nearly equally 
divides and forms the main characteristic of this division. On the 
north-east extremity close to the hills there are a set of small vil- 
lages, the chief of which is Jham, with its daldee lands (No. 26 
of theMouzawar Statement) watered by the numerous tributaries of 
the Sukhi, the bed of which river itself is dry in the upper and middle 
part of its course through Chukata. In the north-west corner and along 
the foot of the mountains, the great clearing of Fatehpur (No. 39 of 
Mouzahwar Statement) owes its prosperity to the waters of the Bhukra 
river, and the cultivation might , extend a mile or two further if the 
villagers were not distracted by intestine quarrels. Punneala No. 38, 
Peepul Pokra, No. 46, and the adjacent clearings in that direction are 
partly watered by small hill streamlets, but the former mouzah also 
forms the extreme western verge of the Gobi irrigation to which we now 
. arrive. Occupying the upper centre of the patti, we find on either 
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side o£ tlie Gola rive# a beautiful line of clearings irrigated by tbeir 
several gools from that river^ and displaying, in tlie spring season, a rich 
sheet of mustard and wheat cultivation reaching to about six miles from 
the hills on both banks, a small belt of jungle, however, remaining in the 
immediate vicinity of the river bed. This bed is very broad and stony, 
and during the cold and hot season is entirely dry at the fourth mile 
from its debouche into the plain. This phenomenon would not, I 
believe, cease to occur even if the Pabari gools had no existence, 
although the greater body of water then left in the upper bed might 
enable the stream to avoid absorption for a mile or two further, but 
certainly not more. Hence, although a slight extension of Pahari culti- 
vation is prevented by the present wasteful system of separate gools, no 
injury to any plains pargana arises from the appropriatioii of the Gola 
waters at their head, the nearest plains village (in Rudarpur and 
Kilpnri) being 12 miles from the lowest possible point of surface flow, 
and 16 miles from the nearest spot at which (supposing such a water- 
course could retain its water through the thirsty forest) any canal could 
be taken off for the benefit of the lower country. These observations 
are equally applicable to the case of the Bhukra, Bhola, Dubka and 
Kiirra rivers in Kotah, which on a smaller scale resemble the Gola in 
Chukata. They are less applicable to the ease of the Dewa river in 
Chobhynsee, because there, as before mentioned, the plains villages 
approach those of the hill-men, but even there the engineer would be a 
bold man who would undertake to carry the water down to the Bcb, and 
would despise the risk of ruining the BJidbur cultivation and the hill 
revenue (such as it is) at the head, without increasing the prosperity of 
the country below. I need only refer to the correspondence on Bhabur 
irrigation which has already taken place, and some part of which has 
been printed by authority, as shewing that the hill ofHeers were expected 
to lay dov/n certain principles for the future management of the head 
waters. Unless my facts above detailed in allusion to the Gola river be 
utterly erroneous, the conchmon arrived at must be that it is henceforth 
idle to complain in general and loose terms of the monopoly of water by 
the hill-men. If a body of plains-men, whether Tharoos, Boksas, or 
Desees exist, or may henceforth spring into existence, who can benefici- 
ally occupy the upper tract above the •point of river ahBorpiion^ and by 
their superior means, skill and industry can, not only add to the agricul- 
tural products of the Bhabur (by the introduction of sugarcane and 
cotton, for instance), but can also contrive to cany the cultivation to a 
considerable distance in the forest, then by all means the Pahari grasp 
of the Bhabur ought to be weakened, and every lawful means adopted to 
convert the Paharis exclusively into hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for others, and into mere herdsmen of their own cattle. But alas ! no 
such people are to be found, and the Collectors of Pilibhit and Morada- 
bad would be too happy to find a population suifficient to conquer the 
difficulties of iheir own Tarai parganas. 

The Desees prefer their own fruitful and salubrious Des. The 
Tharoos and Boksas, devotedly attached to their natale sokm in a 
region of swamps, are seduced only by twos and threes into some of the 
Bhabur clearings, and affect to pine awky when brought into the view of 

^ The. Kitvku the phdus. . 
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elear streams and high lands ; while any capitalists who may oeeasionaliy 
venture to take the lease of a Bhabar mouzah, immediately set about 
limiting* for FaMri assamees^ and settling on their waste lands FaJidri 
Gofhs^ or cow-sheds^ swarming wdth a host of men^ women and children 
who use the Bhabur for the purposes oi hibernation , or^ as they them- 
selves vrould savj eating sunshine/^ The principle^ therefore, arrived at 
is to leave well alone/^ and no further to interfere with the system at 
present obtaining than to do what is absolutely required for the proper 
settlement of neio clearings in the forest, and for the judicious decision of 
cases which may arise in the ordinary course of litigation; in short, to do 
all for the people by the machinery of authority (under whatever form or 
name) which their own clannish animosities and ignorant selfishness will 
not allow them to do for themselves. Further interference in the shape 
of a regular enforced plan of irrigation in the Bhabur is not in my 
opinion barred by the decretal orders in regard to sueli matters of the 
late Commissioner Mr. Traill, or by any indisputable rights on the part 
of those to whom these orders refer. But such systematic interfereuee 
is rendered inexpedient by the fact that no measures of the kind alluded 
to (such, as the formation of one general canal for each side of the river, 
and an establishment of public servants to superintend the distribution 
of water and guard the several water-cuts) would so extensively benefit 
the whole community as to justify the disturbance of present possessions. 
It would be a poor gain to show one mile more of cultivation along the 
public road between Bhamouree and Tan dab (however gratifying to 
European travellers) in the possession of some new fellers of the woods 
and to leave the old inhabitants and first subduers of the soil in situa- 
tions more remote from the public eye on either side of the Gola dis- 
heartened and discontented, and pleading (whether truly or falsely) the 
diminution of their water resources as an excuse for decreased. cultiva- 
tion and for revenue balances. In my letter to the Commissioner of 
Kumaun, No. 178, dated 7th September 18-13, I fully detailed the 
arrangements made by Mr. Traill for the supply of water to the Chukata 
villages, and gave a list of 27 mouzahs on both sides of the Gola in 
which the goods were divided into those running during the day time, 
and those allotted to the night. I also forwarded a rough sketch of the 
several water- courses. In the present settlement, 1 got rid of a great 
many difficult eases by offering the refusal of all lands, for which nia-abad 
durkhasts were pending, to the pudhans of the nearest adjacent mouzahs, 
and increasing the revenue of the latter in proportion ; thus, as it were, 
forcing the possessors of goods to extend their cultivation in order to 
pi'event the intrusion and probable trespass of new comers. This plan 
also tends to prevent the numerous disputes which arise, from the paths 
to tbe forest pasture ground, long used by the inhabitants of the older 
clearings, being stopped by the new fields of strangers. The actual 
mouzahs for which separate nia-abad pottahs have been issued are only 
eight in number, yielding a revenue of Es. 168 while the new land 
brought, and likely to be brought, into tillage by means of old existing 
gools, and under the management of old existing malgiizars, bears a 
satisfactory propoi'tion to the, whole appropriated area. In this Bhabur 
there are a good many villages which have existed from the time of the 
Chaud Eajas, and been occupied by the piiuiripal landholders of the hill 
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patti. Of this number we find Kh6ra>^ Deoola Mulla and Tulla^ and 
Kooapoor^ on the left hank of the Gola, belonging to the Myhra family ; 
and Bhamouree Mulla^t and Tulla, Bhitoria, Fattehpur and Punealee^ 
on the right bank^ belonging to the Sone and Hyree families,, all from 
the neighbourhood of Bhim TaL During the Chand and Goorkha times^ 
however^ the prosperity of these villages was very precarious^ owing to 
the great insecurity of life and property, which were only partially pre- 
served by the payment of black maiF^ to the head-men of the Mehwat- 
teej robbers* When the British rule introduced an improved police 
administration (though till recently a very defective one) we find the 
Naieks and other inhabitants of the Ramgurh mountains behind the 
Gaghur ridge descending into the plains, and appropriating the lands 
next below those above named. To this class belong Mooklianee§ and 
the two Huldwanees, Koosm Khera,[l &c., &e. As, at the time of their 
first settlement, there was a large quantity of spare water, and the great 
subsequent influx of cultivators into the Bhabur was not expected, the 
monopoly of the means of irrigation by the Naieks became excessive, 
while notwithstanding their rapidly increasing cultivation the revenue 
of the villages was retained at nia-ahad rates. These remarks are parti- 
cularly applicable to Moohhanee^ which I found to be paying a jumma of 
Rs. 65 on a cultivated and irrigated area of 462 acres. Even after rais- 
ing the jumma to Rs. 170, the mouzah is still assessed at less than the 
average new rates (6 as. 4 pie) of the pargana, and its cultivation is 
rapidly increasing.^ Captain Jones, the present Superintendent of Em- 
bankments, in his" letter to my address (which appears among the 
printed papers on the Rohilkhand and Eumaun irrigation), dated 15th 
March 1843, alludes to the Mookhanee gool, and he chiefly founded 
his estimate of the possible capabilities of the Gola on his examination 
of the unfair proportion monopolized by the-Mooklianee and Huldwanee 
Naieks. As, however, in the same report, that officer allows 25 per 
cent, loss for absorption, in ease of the water being carried below 
these villages, I believe that I have adopted the most prudent course in 
leaving the management of the irrigation in the hands of the existing 
parties. In my report contained in my letter No. 225, dated 21st 
December 1844, 1 entered into a full argument concerning the advan- 
tages of a quinquennial settlement for the Bhabur ; and His Honour 
the Lieutenant Governor on the 6th of March 1845 sanctioned that 
measure, immediately after which the actual settlement commenced. 
Where the whole revenue is so small, a detail in this Report of each 
separate assessment appears unnecessary. I have not attempted an 
equalization of rates, and it will be found that in those mouzahs, such as 
Khera, Deoora, Juggetpoor, Koosm Khera, &c., where the greatest in- 
* creases of jumma have been effected, the rates are still very low indeed. 
I trust, however, that the general result will he considered fair, both 
to the Government and to the people. The increase of jumma (total 


* Nos, 32, 14 and 29. 

t No8.6,7, 3, 29and38. 

t Captain Eaper in his “ Narrative of a Survey to the Sources of the Ganges in 1808 
speaks of Bhamouree as a ^'Mehwattee Colony Asiatic EesearcheSi VoL X'L 

§ Nos. 37, 30, 31. !| No.30. * , 
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Ks. S41) still leaves the rate of assessment in Chukata lower than that 
in Kotahj and too low to stand as a proper juinma for 90 jeats^ though 
at the end of the quinquennial settlement I am not prepared to recom- 
mend a lar^e increase of jumma, now that the principle of impartiality 
has once been vindicated, and the monopoly of resources met by the 
imposition of a proportionate burden. In the nia-abad niouzahs, agree- 
ments have been taken from the padhans eoneerning the diligent culti- 
vation of their estates, and the condition of curtailment or forfeiture has 
been superadded, in case the close of the quinquennial period should 
shew unfavorable results in regard to the recovery of waste ground. The 
decrease of jumma (total Rs. 8^5) has all occurred in small isolated 
villages removed from the main line of the Gola as Nos. 1 and 86, or in 
Boksar villages, as No. 11. These last have been alluded to in para. 2 
of this Report j and in Chukata are only 6 in number, vi^., Boorha, last 
numbered, Bunkuttee, No. 4, Bin^hera, No. 2, Huraya Tanda, No. 28^ 
Neiagaon, which is the principal Boksar settlement. No. 85, and Kulliah- 
keog, No, 28. All these lie along the southern extremity of the forest 
between the Bnkra river and the Gola river. They are all miserably 
situated in regard to climate, and their present almost waste state is not 
likely to be remedied, so long as the neighbouring mouzahs in par- 
ganas Rudarpur and Gadarpur are in want of assamees. Some of these 
villages are under farming leases, but the rest belongs to the Boksas 
who inhabit them. There are no Tharoos in this division. In all the 
upper and eeutral portion of the Bhabar Chukata, the inhabitants are 
entirely Paharis. In the old settled mouzahs the tenure is bhyachar*a, 
as in the hills, and the several shareholders either cultivate their lands 
themselves, or take their chance every season of finding temporary 
tenants and laborei-s among the large population which comes down 
annually to the Bhabur. In almost all the nia-abad mouzahs, whether 
of Mr. TrailFs time or mine, the tenure is zamindari, and the proprie- 
tary right is vested in the malguzar whose family first obtained the 
pottah. Three-fourths of this cultivation belong to the rabbi season ; 
but in every mouzah there are some fields dedicated to the kharif 
harvest, which are tilled and cared for by bailees and other low -caste men 
who have for some years made the Bhabur their home, and have become 
acclimatized. 

8. The Kotah Bhabur extends from the Bukra river on the east to 
the Kotee Rao torrent on the west, where it 

TheKotaKBbabur. Garhwal, a distance of 85 miles or 

more. At the south-eastern extremity, it extends very far into the plains^ 
bordering on the Gadarpur pargana of Pilibhit and a portion of the 
Rampur jaghir, from which point it narrows considerably in the forest 
tract below Neiagaon and Kummolah till it reaches the Cosillah near 
Gybooa, beyond which, on the opposite side of the luver, the hill Bhabur 
extends only a few yards further than the actual base of the mountains. 
The patti may be divided into— 

First — The Boksar villages, Bhelah, &c., included in No. 29 of the 
Mouzahwar Statement, and belonging to the great zammdaii of Motee 
Chokrait, son of the late Laljee Chokrait. 

Second . — The Bhabar villages lying outside the lower hills B\x<h 
Neiagaon, Kummolah, &c., of the above-named zamindari, Kakdhungi, 
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jSTo. 16, Muddam Bel, No* 24, Puranpur, No. 33, and Gulzdrpnr, 
No. 44, &c., ,&c,, &c. 

Third. — The villages in the Koia Bdn, toiihin the lower such 
as Pntnlleea in Motee Chokrait^s zammdan, Gynthee, No. 10, Nowda- 
Bummumgaon, No. 25, Dhooiiea, No. 26, Patkote, No. 30, Eampur, 
No. 34, and Ownlakote, No. 37, &e., &c. 

Scattered villages at the mouths of the several passes, such 
as Polgurh, No, 31, Buheir-Purewah, No. 2, Kheri, No. 17, Gybooa, 
No. 31, and Dikoli, No. 40, &c. 

FiftL^ The hilly tract called KuUah, lying between the Cosillah, 
and Eamganga rivers, occupied by occasional patches of tobacco, turmeric 
and ginger cultivation, without any fixed villages. To this tract belong 
Amdunda, No. 39, and its dakli lands, Khunnua, No. 18, Bijranee, 
No. 42, and Huldoo Khera with its numerous dakli lands. Nearly 
ail the remaining villages not included in the above described divisions 
may be considered as belonging more to the hills than to the Bhabar; 
Chookum, No. 6, the great rice valley on the Cosillah, for instance, 
being situated 10 miles above Dikoli ghat. 

The/riS?{ tract is tolerably prosperous, and some of the Boksar sub- 
Pudhans are intelligent and active men. They are not entirely pleased 
with their inclusion in the Chokrait estate ; but they do not possess 
means and confidence and freedom from debt sufficient to allow them 
to debate the question of proprietary right with Motee Chokrait, whose 
tenure of these lands, I may observe, is less substantiated than that of 
his remaining ilaqua. 

The second tract is watered by the Bhola, Klmrra and Dubka rivers, 
with the help of some smaller streams. The extension of cultivation 
in the neighbourhood of Kalidungree on the left bank of the Bholah, 
will probably reach its maximum within the next five years ; for this 
set of clearings is enclosed on one side by the numerous dry stony beds 
of the Nihal river, so conspicuous on the Naini Tal road, and on the 
other side by the beds of the Bholah itself. The formation of a mandi, 
or rather a bazaar at Kalidungree, and the increasing resort to Naini 
Tal are, however, calculated to augment the prosperity of the inhabitants 
in this corner of the Bhdbur, if care is taken to preserve them from the 
bad effects of coolee-impressment, and similar evils attendant on a 
new European settlement on the bills. On the west bank of tbe Bhola, 
Captain Jones has shown in a statement, dated 29th January 1845, 
which he forwarded to me, after an examination of the country kindly 
made by him at my request, that- the means of irrigation at the disposal 
of Motee Chokrait ought to enable that zamindar to bring under 
tillage more than 3,000 acres beyond the present quantity. It is fair, 
however, to add that, in this tract, it is very difficult to obtain assamees 
on whom any reliance can be placed, as the hill country immediately 
behind Kotah is not populous, like Chukata, and the Paharis who resort 
to the Bhabur do so chiefly for the purpose of pasturing their cattle. 
The climate, however, being much superior to that of the Chukata 
Bhabur, it is to be hoped that the good effects of the Naini Tal station 
and new roads to that place will be felt in the addition of cultivators to 
the Neiagaon and Kummoolah clearings. Still, the inroad of the plough 
into the Kotah forests will, owing to the, scarcity of water, even ^at-the 
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highest estimate, be always iECOnsiderable, and the eye of the trav#er 
will, I fear, remain nngratified with the sight of flowing canals and 
rich corn-fields on the road from Moradabad. Bunderjoora and the 
other villages at the foot of the lower range do not appear to require a 
separate notice. East of the Dhnbka the third tract, or dun, is ex- 
quisitely beautiful, shewing a sheet of cultivation 8 miles in length by 
"6 and 4 in breadth, dotted with mango groves, and emulating on a 
small scale the rich central plateaux of the Debra Dun, both in appear- 
ance and climate. The revenue of the tract has been proportionately 
good, and it will be observed that I have made no great changes in the 
jummas. The inhabitants are all Paharis, and the tenure is for the most 
part zamindari, though in a few instances the actual cultivators 
possess proprietary lights in their fields. Some of the pudhans are 
highly respectable men, and far from poor, but, owing to the vicinity of 
wild elephants and other intruders from the forest, they do not attempt, 
except very rarely, to produce on their lands anything more valuable 
than wheat, barley, rice, and the coarser cereal grains. Under more 
enterprising hands, the diin would probably become a grand field for the 
growth of cotton, sugar-cane, and indigo, while the ginger and turmeric 
cultivation might be largely improved. West of the Dhuhka, which 
river here irrigates only its eastern banks, the Dun is chiefly a sal forest 
with patches of cleared ground, with the exception of Patkote- and 
Rampur, the extensive lands of which are beautifully irrigated by the 
waters of the Bahmunee river. 

The fourth tract, or gh^t villages, are generally prosperous and 
resemble those described under the second head. 

In the fifth division of the Kotah Bhabur, attention may probably 
be drawn to the extraordinarily small jummas as compared with the great 
number of dakli lands named. But au examination of the country 
shows merely a series of hills and ravines, almost without water, which 
sufficiently explain the absence of revenue capabilities. The inhabitants 
and visitants of all the above described divisions of Kotah (exclusive of 
the Boksar tracts) belong to different parts of the hills, and not only 
to the upper patti of the same name. As my report on Chukata 
embiaces most of the points noticeable in Kotah, I here close my 
special remarks on the latter division. The Settlement Statement of Land 
Revenue shows that in Kotah an actual increase of Rs, 185 has been made 
in the Jumma, of which Rs. 84 are the product of nia-abad lands. For 
the quinquennial period, the several Jummas of Rs. 4,877, 4,884, 4,892, 
4,892, 42,892, &c,, will, I hope, he considered fair, considering the varied 
character of the whole tract submitted to settlement. The amount of 
cultivation according to the survey being 9,488 acres, the rate of the 
highest jumma per acre somewhat exceeds 8 annas, and in comparison 
to Chukata the rate is far from low, although Kotah for the most part 
possesses the advantages of a richer and deeper soil, and more easily 
supplied, though not more copious irrigation. As far as any fiscal 
pressure on the people is concerned, no fear need, I hope, be entertained, 
and I have been confidently informed, both by native officials and the 
native agriculturalists themselves, that in Chukata and Kotah, the major- 
ity of villages are able to pay tfieir Government revenue entirely from 
the produce of their mustard fields^ while others consider the crops of 
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Cheena {panimm miliaeeum) or the iniemediate crop between tberabi 
and kharif^ as amply sufficient for that purpose^ the wheat and rice 
harvest beings therefore^ a source of pure profit. 

9. The sa^er revenue derived from the Kathans and Churai farms 
Sayer revenue and abstract in the whole Kumauu Bhabur amounts to 
account ofrevenue and assess- Es. 18^729,* and the period of Settlement com- 
able area. mencing last May is made coincident with 

that of the land revenue. As the highest amount of the latter stands 
at Rs. 8,953, the total cess on the low country attached to the hill 
jurisdiction between the Ramganga and the Kali rivers, will amount 
in 1906 Sambat, or 1850 A. D., to Rs. 27,682. The quantity of cul- 
tivated acres hitherto ascertained is recorded at 18,447 acres, while 
the total area actually appropriated and no longer at the disposal 
of Government appears from the statements to be 175,383 acres. With 
these facts before them, and with the aid of the detailed statements, I trust 
the higher revenue authorities will be able to recommend the settlement 
now forwarded for the sanction of Government, and that I may be 
permitted to forward with the maps alluded to in the third paragraph 
an appendix to the present report, containing any description of the 
country which may have been omitted, all possible explanation 
concerning the total area, and the requisite statement of police 
aiTangements. 

(Signed) J. H. BATTEN, 

Senior Assistant Commissioner 

and Settlement Oj^cer, 

Kxjmaxjn Settlement Office ; 

Almoraf the lOih February 1846 » 


Jumraa of Jumma of 
Katbans, or Churai 
timber or pasture, 
duties. dues. 


Total. 


^ Hame of Patti, 


Rs. 

8,401 

4,101 

6,227 


Kotah 
Chukata . 
Kali Kumaun 


Total 
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Peom J. it. batten, Esq., 

Sejiior Asdsiant Covmmmier^ Kumaun 

To G. T. LUSHINGTON, Esq., 

CommuBioner of Kumauru 


maim 


Remnue, 


W iTH reference to the promise contained in the final paragraph of 

•DV'-u T T ^ ■ X Day report on the Bhabar Settlement, dated 

Bhabar and district maps. . i -i nfi -m -i a r* -x ^ i 

the 10th Jbebruary 1846, 1 have the honour 

to forward, for transmission to the Sadr Board of Revenue, North-West- 
ern Provinces, two maps, viz^^ of the Kotah and Chukata tracts respec- 
tively, which, if approved, will I hope be lithographed, and the copies 
allowed to be purchased like the other revenue survey records. With a 
view to a similar object, and with reference to a similar promise made 
in my Settlement letter, dated the 6th March 1846, when forwarding the 
fiscal results of the whole revision for the hill part of the province, I 
have also sent herewith a sketch of the whole tract attached to the 
Kumaun Commissionership, and its situation with regard to the adjacent 
territories. 

E. The original sketches for the Bhabur were drawn up by Mool- 
, ehaud, the native surveyor, but, however 

correct, were not in a state nt lor the exam- 
ination of superior authority, much less for being printed ; but the kind- 
ness of some engineer friends has now enabled me to forward copies of 
a superior kind.”^ 

3. The map of the provincef was prepared from an old office copy 
^ Ti • fast going to decay, left by Mr. Commissioner 

Map of the Provmceof Kumaun. Traill, bS: with additions and correc- 

tions, especially in regard to the main mountain ranges, and water sheds 
of the rivers, and with the omission of numerous unimportant names of 


^ Tbe maps themselves fully explain the distribution of the area, 
t 1849. Vide preface to the present compilation as to the materials from which the 
Deputy Surveyor General has prepared the new map now printed. 
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places, which only serve to confuse a sketch of the kind, and the inser« 
tion of which in Captain Webb^s map (No. 66, Compan/s Atlas) has, 
together with other defects, rendered that work in parts somewhat 
unintelligible. The lower tracts bordering on the plains have also been 
added with an useful approximation to truth in regard to the position of 
the duns which characterize the Sub- Himalayan regions west of Kali- 
dungree. The several snowy passes by which the communication be- 
tween this province and Thibet is kept up are all inserted by name, but 
the only part of Hoon Des which I have attempted to sketch is the re- 
gion of the Hindulakes to which the recent visit and discoveries of 
Lieutenant H, Strachey, 66th N. I,, have given an increased interest. 
That officer's sketch of the whole of our northern frontier now under 
preparation will, I hope, render any further notice of Bhote by myself 
unnecessary. With the exception of the snowy peaks, the elevations of 
which have been noted in strict accordance with past surveys, I have 
omitted the heights above the sea of the places named, as their insertion 
would only crowd the map, and tell no useful tale in a country where, 
for the most part, in the space of a few miles, can be found any eleva- 
tion between 8,000 and 3,000 feet, respectively. The sites of the chief 
iron and copper deposits in these hills have been marked, and the relative 
positions of the sanitaria of Mussooree and Naini Tal have also been 
given, not, I believe, before some mention of those places in a map was 
required, 

4. Connected with the subject of the sayer revenue, Es, 18,729,^ 
Sal forests collected from the Kumaun Bhabur (a 

subject which it is my intention to investi- 
gate much more fully during the present season, with reference more 
especially to the experiment of Kham tahsil management recently at- 
tempted with success on the Dehra Ddn), I may be expected to say 
something concerning the sal forests still existing in this district. On 
the one hand, a report has gone abroad that a wanton destruction of these 
forests has been permitted, and that before long a scarcity of timber 
(especially for public purposes) wiU be experienced, unless some check to 
the evil apprehended be enjoined. On the other hand, it has been 
argued that the taxation now levied in the form of timber duties tends 
to prevent the free resort of wood-cutters, and that thus the unhealthy 
forest is left to encumber the ground which might be more beneficially 
occupied by agriculture. In regard to the first point, I know nothing 
concerning any alleged devastations in the districts west of the Ganges ; 
but the injury to the forest of late years in this province has now been 
somewhat exaggerated, and the answer on this head includes within it 
an answer to the second or opposite charge ; for the fact is that in the 
level tracts below the foot of the hills where the extension of cultivation 
would be most important in a sanitary point of view, hardly one 
valuable timber tree is to be found, and the operations of the sal fellers 
are, except in a few localities hereafter to be mentioned, confined to the 

' ' ; . ' Bs. 

; I' K'atijaiis ... ... ... ... ... 9,75$ 

'Vj' 1 f'li'urai •»* ».* 8,97$ 


TotaI( ... 18,729 
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lower ranges of the hills^ in which alone between the Kosilla and the 
Dewa any forests o£ that tree exist, and on which the extension of the 
timber trade one hundred-fold would hardly make any visible impres- 
sion. Captain Eamsay would, no doubt, if called upon, give a good 
account of the timber still standing in the Path Dun and other tracts 
attached to East Garhwal, and could shew that nature herself had pro- 
vided, in the difficulty of the passes, a sufficient check to any wanton 
diminution of the forest resources. East of the Ramganga in the Bhabur 
attached to zillah Moradabad, the isolated forest of Seonathpur is found 
stretching some miles southward into the plains ; and although young 
trees are there flourishing in immense abundance, the older trees appear 
to have almost all vanished. At such a locality the preservation of the 
timber might have been important, but there, I believe, the rights of 
Government have been altogether suspended, and the State derives no 
advantages from the thinning of the forest, which therefore may be con- 
sidered objectionable on every ground. As far as my own observations 
extend (and they have not been slight), wherever such prolongations of 
the sal forest into the Rohilkhand plains exist, the soil so occupied is ut- 
terly unfit for agriculture, the ground being a series of ravines and hil- 
locks and without any water discoverable below the surface. Such is un- 
doubtedly the ease at pargana Dheaneearow in the Cliobhynsee Bhabur,* 
where, below the real hills, 16 sites of sal forest occur, nearly every one of 
which is a high peninsular tract separated from the surrounding plains by 
steep banks overhanging the intervening tract of swamp and savannah 
in which the few patches of cultivation are found. Very few large trees 
now exist on these high grounds, and the devastation by the wood-cutters 
among the young trees had not, when I last saw them, been very exten- 
sive, owing to the circumstance of there being no main routes or great 
towns in that part of the Pilibhit district ^ (Nanakmata, Kilpuri, &e. ), 
which lies immediately to the southward, nor do I believe the complaints 
to which I have alluded refer to this tract. After the waste and deso- 
lation that I have there beheld, I should rejoice, on whatever terms, at 
the resort of human visitors to the Chobhynsee forests ; and if in that 
locality the preservation of timber should become a public object, some 
of the sites which are outside of the hills could easily be reserved and 
separated from the Katban^s farms. Further east at Tulla Des, there 
are only six patches of sal forest in the actual plains on this side of the 
Sdrda river, and in none of these are the trees valuable ; while nearly all 
the sites are included in the boundaries of villages. The chief sissoo 
forests in the Chandnee Chouk islands of the Sarda do not belong to 
Kumaun, and, unless some new division has occurred, are included within 
the boundaries of Oudh. But undoubtedly both in Kumaun and Pilib- 
hit, and indeed everywhere between the Jumna and the Sarda, large 
trees of this kind are fast disappearing, and in regard to Uem^ perhaps, and 
to the preservation of the sissoo forests, it might not be inexpedient 
to provide some precautionary measures. To revert to the sal forests — 
the banks of the Kali river just before it changes its name to Sarda on 
leaving the hills at Barmdeo, present a fair display of this wood, and here 


^ In the Pilihhffc district two notable instoces of sM forest uplands occur at Kilpuri, 
at Tiieeapoor, &c., and in Bilahri along the west hauls of the Choka river, &c. 
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the work of the timber-cutter and that of the agi-ieulturist go hand-in- 
hand m dimmishing the forest _at a point where its conveyance to the 
plmns on rafts would be convenient though not very practicable. The 
villagers of Puttulleea ^oteeam, Birmdeo, ButtunC &c., are elearW 
this tract rapidly, and find it also profitable to sell the timber which tliev 
fell to the traders at Barmdeo and Suneea mandfs. As their operations 
he close to the road leading mto the hills firom Barmdeo, perhaps t is 
to t ns point that the observations of some Government oLers applf 
on subject of reserving this tract has been 
made to the Kumaun authorities; while so long as the GoveJnmS 
seignorial dues are paid, and the timber trade of Pilibhft is suuSiS 
With matenal, the of such reference would not appear ^to he 

injurious to the public interests, unless, indeed. Government should 
to become its own timber marehant. In su^h a casnl eoume t£ 
command of a Wge nver in the vicinity of sdl and sissoo forest^ miSt 
be important. While however, the hanks of the Sarda W iZf 2 

Khamgarh,andelsewhei^ inOudh, retain their forests at poTntfXre 

the river is without rapids and easily navigable it is not nrTJw Zf! 
the woods , of Barmdeo and its neighUurhoS wSu 
much anxiety, except by the traders of Pilibhit itself. The plateaux 
OT ^e lower hills in which sal trees are found are called iAaplaf- these 
were formerly reserved for Government purposes - hut when 
Wan to fall iu value owing to the scarc^rorsdl in the wf 
Miv Commissioner Traill abolished the restnction Of 4esTrt 
eight exist in Tulla Des, and twenty-six in Chohhyisee To the f 

™ applicable; wife 

further removed from lines of traffic T am n/,f m., e wucer, wnxeli are 

to give much information, but I have no doubt ^that 

timber could he iadefinitively increased, if reqffi^d bv tb?! "’^PPlj.of 

of good roads to the foot of the sewll nS. nnw 
umpproachable by the excessive thickness^of the khyrtwf 

and the Sarda, no minute information can he presented ?o tb! 
^thonty ^nceming the Eastern Bh£bur of KuSiaun. As tMs eTm" 
of the land is the only portion of the North-Western Province? 
the Jumna which now remains unmapped I trnqf fin ^ ^ 

some intelligent native assistant surveyor may be T)K^.pd !+ services of 
for the work, in case the temporary aid of Mo l ? ^ ^ disposal 

at Srinagar,;honld not at th7 tiS 

Kotah and Chukata Bhabar, the sites of fliA -p / siaps of 

the Ml, „ i„,at5' paltaola:, tvf M 'bStw “''t“ 

both paiganas the almost entire absence of sal feTcoof in fk* 

£ts 'f " 
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found it their interest themselves to construct cart roads and bulloek 
paths into the hills as far as the sal thaplas^ and thus to invite traders 
to their farms. Unless much greater capital is brought into play for 
this kind of undertakings there will always remain within the Kotah 
Dun and adjacent tracts a reserve of timber sufficient for all probable 
demands^, and for the dissipation of all the alarming reports which have 
given rise to these remarks. 

5. As long as the cutting of timber in the Kumaun forests is permitted 
KatW duties. f SO long the exaction o£ seignorial 

. dues on account of the wood or other jungle 
produce earned away is^ in my opinion, defensible in every point of view, 
and not only defensible, but absolutely just and proper. The Goorkha 
Governmenf^ introduced a regular tax under this head, quite as much 
for the purpose of restraining tlie irregular collection of others, as for its 
own exchequer; and I feel eei'tain that if the Government were to 
abolish their Katbans^ duties in the Knmann Bhabnr, the jungle traders 
would never be able to remove the produce of their forest without the 
payment of dues to some one. In olden times the most powerful settlers 
in the Tarai collected such duties as hiiq zaminddn^ and remitted a 
portion to their Native rulers, sometimes as nazurdna^ sometimes as 
jugdi. Afterwards when the cholceedaree system of black mail was 
introduced, the great Mehwattee ^^Rob Roys^^ added their exactions 
for the price of protection, to those of the self-called zamindars. 
Within the last year or two it has actually been proved that even the 
small proprietors of the villages in Garhwal adjacent to the Tarai, in 
pattis Oodypore and Ajmeer, were in the constant habit of demand- 
ing, and often obtaining, forest dues from the plains-traders who resorted 
to the lower hills. To cheek this irregularity, the Garhwal district 
officers have now adopted the very plan first adopted by the Goorkha 
haradaVy Rudar Beer Sah, in Kumaun in 1858 Sambat, viz,, declaring 
all such dues to be the rights of Government, and collecting them at 
fixed rates through the agency of a farmer.f There appears also no 
possible reason .why Government should abandon this portion of its 
revenue, derived from tracts where the increase of land revenue by the 
spread of cultivation is, from physical causes, impossible. A table of the 
authorized jungle produce rates of collection is annexed to this Report. 

6. The question of the churai, or pasturage dues of Government, 
_ though defensible on the same grounds as the 

urai u les, argued, in regard to iheprolable umnihoriz'- 

ed collections of others^ opens some difficulties. The form of its ad- 
ministration is also a farm, and the dues and exemptions have hitherto 
been as follows 


DUBS. 

Per buffalo pasturing in the Bhabur per year . 

Per cow and bullock pasturing in the Bbabur per year 


Annas. 

. 3 


* The latex- Cband Eajas of Kumaun were in the habit of receiving nearly the whole 
produce of the Khyr Bhutfcees for their own use in ^amSf &c. 

t The first farmer was a well-known character, by name Kadha Bundaree. 
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EXEMPTIONS. 

1. Calves of all kinds, 2 years old Duty-free. 

2. All cattle actually employed in carriage . . . Ditto. 

3. All cattle the bond fide property of a Hill Humeen or 

Thokedar actually holding a thokedaree pottah . Ditto* 

4. All cattle passing down to the plains and not sta^dng 

longer than 5 days in the Bhahur . . . Ditto. 

5. Ail cattle belonging to the actual pudhans of Bhahur 

villages Ditto. 

6. All cattle belonging to cultivators actually inhabiting 

the Bhabur 12 months in the year . . , Ditto. 


The du esare very rarely collected per head^ the plan being to count 
in each got^h, or cow-shed^ the aguh or donas ^ that is, the wooden bars to 
which the cattle are tied at night. The common rate sanctioned by 
custom is to cotisider each agul as containing 8 buffaloes and 8 cows 
liable to a duty of Rs. 2, From the word dona was derived the tax 
called donia (said to be one kacha seer of ghee and four pice) which 
were paid during the troublous times (when the Kumaun Raj of the 
Bhahur was being absorbed into the dominion of the Nawab Wazir) 
to the Mebwattee and Haikree chokeedars. The appropriate names for 
pasturage dues m ^^7/5 were gheehnr^^ gobur^^ and fioooheay^^ 

and the practice of collecting them, whether for the State or the large 
zamindars, extended to the Bhabur and the Chaurasi Mai. Mr. Com- 
missioner Traill found these dues existing under the head of jngdt at 
the commencement of the British rule. In the mountain part of the 
province he remitted them altogether, while on the Bhabur he retained 
them solely as a right of Government, and managed their collection 
through the instrumentality of farmers. One main difficulty connected 
with this tax is that in the Tarai attached to the plains-districts, the 
pasturag e isduty-free {L as far as Government is concerned), and hence 
arises an anomaly which can only be explained to the people by saying 
that Kumaun wants revenue, while the plains-districts are rich. 
Numerous disputes also arise on this account with reference to the fourth 
exemption above-mentioned. The second ought, I think, to extend to 
the cattle of Brinjarees.f The third exemption is, in my opinion, quite 
unnecessary now that no temptations are necessary to be held out to 
induce the resort of influential men and their dependents to the Bhabur. 
The sixth exemption is a fruitful sourbe of litigation and frauds, and it 
has been proposed to check these evils by remitting the duty on the 
cattle of all cultivators in the Bhabur, whether temporary qx permanents 
This remedy vrould, in my opinion, increase the disease, as nothing would 
be easier than for the Bhabur pudbans to place a friend^s name on their 
rent-roll, whether the latter cultivated the land or not, and thus save 
him the tax \ and it would be difficult for the pasturage farmer to prove 
the fraud. Moreover, on account of the want of water, the cultivation 
cannot be extended (as it has been before shewn) very far in a southerly 


^ WTH: 

f Hitherto in the dustoor ul<mil of the farmers, the exemption of only carU 
bullocks is mentioned'. - 
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direction ; while down to the point of possible irrigation^ the agricul- 
ture which still exists stands in no need of more merely temporary 
assamees. These already abound. On the whole, the cimrai duties of 
Kumaun call (I would respectfully urge) for the further consideration 
of superior authority. Their two iises are, 1st, the realization of revenue 
to the State from an otherwise unproductive tract ; and 2ndly, the sub- 
stitution of an authorized and known tax for the irregular collections of 
zammdars, chokeedars and others who might spring up (or rather re- 
appear) if the Government seignorial rights were suspended. Their 
abuses are manifold, and have been formerly represented. 

7. In this appendix it would be improper to omit the mention of 
the present police system, as enjoined by the 
Police arrangements at set- in all settlement reports. I found, 

^ especially in Kotah, a clan of Mehwattee 

chokeedars established in the Bhabur, who divided the charge of the 
several villages amongst themselves, receiving such remuneration as the 
pndhans thought it their interest to give (an interest very often re- 
vived, when falling slack, by the loss of the village cattle), and also 
collecting protection-fees from the timber merchants and other traffick- 
ers. By the universal acclamation of the people and police at the 
settlement, these chokeedars (many of whom were convicted as the 
ringleaders of the thieves) were abolished ; and the time was most 
appropriate, as the police arrangement originally introduced during the 
administration of Lord Auckland had proved eminently successful, and, 
except in the choheedaree villages^ even cattle-stealing was becoming 
quite rare. In lieu of the foreign chokeedars, the villagers, at my sug- 
gestion, have appointed Puhrees^ or what they call Kotewals^^ in the 
principal clearings, whose office it is to give information to the regular 
Police of all thefts and losses of cattle, including stmgings (the omission 
of these last reports being a very sore subject with the thanadars), and 
also to help the pndhans in all eases of public supplies, and in looking 
after the heads of the village water courses, &e. Their remuneration 
is not in land ; for that would hardly be thought a valuable considera- 
tion in the uncleared Ehahur, and would he too mlnahle in the old ap- 
propriated and easily irrigated fields. The several Puhrees, wherever 
appointed, are content with receiving grain and other produce in hind 
at stated periods. The record of the mutual agreements between the 
pndhans and this class of village servants is placed among the settle- 
ment papers. 

8, In conclusion, I would add one word concerning alleged origin 

„ , ^ of those singular tribes, the BoJcsas and 

o'sasan aioos. Tharoos. The former give the same account 

of themselves as is mentioned in Mr. H. M. Elliotfs Supplement to the 
Indian Glossary, that they are Powar Rajpoots, the descendants of 
Jugdeo of Daranagar (himself the descendant oi'Bhoj^ Baja), who left 
their home and passed to the Tai4i on account of a dispute with their 
brethren. The Tharoos make themselves out to he also Rajpoots, the 
descendants of an ancient Ghittoor Rana, who accompanied him to 
Lnnha in the great Hindu fight, and there became frightened at the 
hunger and privations of war, and trembled {thurthuraia) . Hence they 
were laughed at by their brethren as inferior Rajpoots, and being nick- 
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Bamod Thnroos^ repaired to the Tarai, The anachronism and absurdity 
of this history are about on a par. 

I have the honor to be^ &e.^ 

(Signed) J. H. BATTEN, 

Etjmafx Se. Asst. Comme/s Office, > Senior Assistant Commissioner, 
The 6 til JFebrtiary, 1847, ] 


TABLJS of Bates according to which Farmers of Jungle P 7 *oduee\are authorised 
to collect in Kumaun Bhabtcr, 



Es, 

A. 

P. 

1 Cart-load of wood * . . . 

0 

6 

0 

1 Cart of sal luttahs .... 

0 

8 

0 

1 Koloo for su 2 :ar mills, &c. 

0 

8 

0 

1 Cart-load of kurrees . . . 

0 

8 

0 

1 Ditto of ebony wood . . 

0 

4 

0 

1 Ditto of bamboos . . . 

d 

6 

0 

1 Pony-load of ditto .... 

0 

0 

6 

1 Hea^-load of ditto . . . 

0 

0 

3 

1 Bhangy-load of ditto . . , 

0 

1 

0 

1 Cart-load of Bhabnr grass , 

0 

6 

0 

1 Pony-load of ditto .... 

0 

0 

6 

1 Head-load of ditto . . . 

0 

0 

3 

1 Cart-load of taut reeds . . 

0 

6 

0 

1 Pony load of ditto . . . 

0 

0 

6 

1 Head-load of ditto . . . 

0 

0 

3 

1 Cart-load of grass in bundles 

0 

6 

0 

1 Ditto of moonj. . . . 

0 

4 

0 

1 Bnllock-load of ditto , . . 

0 

0 

6 

1 Head-load of ditto - . . . 

0 

0 

3 

1 G-oott of terra japonica 




(khata or catechu) . . . 

0 

8 

0 

1 Cai’t-load of burnt lime . . 

0 

12 

0 



Es. 

A. 

P- 

1 Cart-load of kunkur . . . 

0 

6 

0 

1 Pony-load of lime .... 

0 

0 

6 

1 Ass-load of ditto .... 

0 

0 

3 

1 Pony-load of lac 

0 

4 

0 

1 Head-load of ditto - . . . 

0 

2 

0 

1 Pony-load of pipur moha- 
root . . . . . . . . 

0 

4 

0 

1 Head-load of ditto .... 

0 

2 

0 

1 Cart-load of charcoal . . , 

0 

4 

0 

1 Bbangy-load of baskets . , 

0 

1 

0 

1 Head-load of ditto, . . . . 

0 

0 

6 

1 Bliaiighy-load of wooden 
utensils ....... 

0 

1 

0 

1 Head-load of ditto .... 

0 

0 

6 

1 Pony-load of room , . . 

0 

4 

0 

1 Head-load of ditto . . . 

0 

2 

0 

Khata FurmanceSy (catechu). 
1 Furmance in Kotah ... 7 

8 

0 

1 Ditto in Chobbynsee 

4 

0 

0 

1 Ditto in Tulla Des , . 

2 

8 

0 

1 Ditto in Chakotee . . 

5 

8 

0 


(Signed) J. H. BATTEN, 
Senim'* Assistant Commissioner, 
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ACCOMPANYING THE 

SETTLEMENT PAPERS 

■ OF THE' ■■ 

BHOTE MAHALS AND NORTHERN PAR6ANAS 

OF 

KUMATJN PEOPEE. 

No. 7. 

From J. H. BATTEN^ Esq., 

Senior Asnstant and SeUlenieni Officer^ 

To G. T. LUSHINGTON, Esq., 

Commissioner of Kimatm^ 


Settlement Dept, 


Dated Knmaun^ the BOtli June 1843, 


Sir, 


As tBe revisioB^ of settlement in tie Bhote Mahals of Knmaun Proper 
took place two years ago, and as in the sub- 
n ro uc ion. sequent course of appeals and references, the 

revenue administration and tenures of nearly every village in the tract 
have come under your own notice and supervision, I have the honour to 
propose that the confirmation of the Board and Government be now 
obtained for the settlement. 

2. Within a more recent period, the Deputy Collector has under your 

•D 4 . 4 .^ conducted the re-settlement of 

PathMullaDanpoor. (or Upper) Danpoor in the 

pargana of that name, and in a great majority of cases your special 
sanction has been given to the arrangements made. Under these circum- 
stances I have thought it expedient to forward with the final state- 
ment of the Bhote Mahdls, a similar one for Mulla Danpoor in order 
that the revised jumma of the latter country may obtain the coafirma- 
tion of authority, at the same time with that of the former, from which 
it so little differs in its physical peculiarities and the manners and 
character of its inhabitants. 

3. The southern division of the pargana, comprising Pattis Tulla 

(or Lower^ Danpoor, and Mulla and Tulla 
Fattfs Tulla Danpoor and Ktittoor . has - also been subjected to settle- 
ment operations, and the revenue and other 


Mulla, and Tulla Kuttqor. 
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arrraugements have been completed, but the revision took place after 
your departure from Bagesar, and, even though, from the absence of 
appeals, there may be but little probability of the total proposed jumma 
being altered by yourself, I would still wish, for the satisfaction of my- 
self as revising officer, that the transmission to the Board of the 
statements belonging to the pattis in question may be delayed for a 
few months. 


Pattis Mttlla, 
anse and Darma. 


Jootar, Bee- 


4‘. As it is my intention to make my final Settlement Report on 
^ Kumaun Proper so far resemble that on 

Q6Scrip&ioiis« x * i i ■ x* i 

^ U-arnwai as to include a description ot each, 

division of the country, and as, moreover, the publication, in the Tramae^ 
tions of the Asiatic Society, of Mr. TrailFs account of the Bhote Mahals 
has almost rendered any other accounts of the same tract superfluous, it 
appears unnecessary on the present occasion to offer more than a very 
few remarks on the settlement itself and incidentally on the nature of 
the country. 

5. To Mulla Joohar, Beeanse and Darma, my former description of 
the agriculture and climate of Mulla Pyn- 
kunda (the Niti Pass) strictly applies. Dur- 
ing only five months of the year, viz*, from 
the middle of May to the middle of October are the villages in these 
passes inhabitable, and the products of the earth cultivated during this 
season, consisting of barley, buckwheat, phaphuT, a little wheat, and 
turnips, are not always sufficient to supply the Bhoteas with food, much 
less to afford a surplus for the creation of a land revenue to the State. 
"Set are the occupants of this dreary region and unkindly soil the 
most enterprising, and the most thriving of our hill subjects ; and, as 
observed by me on a former occasion, the further a Bhotea village is 
removed from a genial climate, from the pomp of groves and garniture 
. of fields,’^ the nearer is it placed to the sources of its wealth. Milam, 
the uppermost of the Joohar villages, is situated some miles above the 
level of wood, and within a few hundred yards from the great glacier at 
the source of the Goree river, while the juniper and furze bushes which 
grow on the mountain behind it are religiously preserved, not only for 
the purposes of fuel, hut as an obstacle to prevent or break the fall of 
avalanches which might bury the houses in ruin. Yet, Milam is the 
largest village in Kumaun ,• and the Milmals, its inhabitants, only yield 
in wealth and prosperity to the first class of merchants in Almora. 
Traffic is the life and soul of a Bhotea : and, were the trade between 
the hills and Huindes to become closed, (though the wants of the 
Thibetans and their dependence on India for so many of the necessaries 
and luxuries of life may always be supposed to render such an event impro- 
bable,) he would soon become a half-starved savage; or, abandoning 
altogether his present station at the outposts between human endeavour 
and the extreme horrors of unconquerable nature, would rapidly merge 
into the common herd of Chinese Tartars, or of Khussia Paharis. 

The uncivilized character of the people in Upper Rewaien in Western 
Garhwal, and in some remote parts of JBissehr bordering thereon, affords 
an uupleasing contrast to that of the Bhoteas in Kumaun, and may in 
, a great measure be attributable to the difficulty of communication with 


KUMAUN PROPER. 
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the lower mountain^ and trans- Himalayan countries, the comparatively 
small extent of trade carried on, and the distance of good markets.* 

6. Patti Chandaus, situated below the Darma and Beeanse passes 

the i unction of the Kali and Dhowlee 
rivers, is deserted by the inhabitants during 
the severer months of the winter; but it differs from the pattis de- 
scribed in the last paragraph, inasmuch as in many villages two harvests 
in the year are obtained, and agriculture is, comparatively speaking, in 
a prosperous condition. The climate, indeed, of some parts of this tract 
is, during the summer and autumn months, extremely mild. The whole 
patti, consisting of 28 mouzahs, large and small, is under the headship 
of one individual, Hurdoo Boorha, and is likely to continue in a flourish- 
ing state under his management. The old jumma of Es. 210, which 
had been unaltered for three settlements, was retained as the Govern- 
ment demand, and may be considered as very light. But, as numerous 
waste villages occur in this part of the country, a mild assessment is 
necessary to increase the means of the people and foster their agri- 
cultural industry. 

7. Tulla Joohar is the patti immediately below the upper patti in 

PoffY rr„Ti« which lie the regular Bhotea villages, though 

P.ttiTuJla Joohar. i^erval of 20 mHes of most difficd, 

country separates the two divisions. The fine slope from the Kalit 
Moondee ridge to the Goree river is occupied by Jhullut, Sooring- 
Gorpata, and the other villages which form the tract known by the 
name of Moonskeearee^ the great entrepot of trade between the passes 
and Bagesar. These villages are remarkably good, and possess some of 
the largest and most substantial bouses in the province. The Bhoteas 
by their superior means and influence have succeeded in obtaining a 
large proprietary share in nearly all the villages in this tract and other 
parts, still lower down, of the patti, and the original inhabitants have 
become in a great measure their dependants. 

Except in the case of a few villages, situated close to the snowy 
« peaks, there are two harvests in Tulla J oohar, 

and both the rabi and kharif produce 
finds a most remunerating market on the spot. The pasture tracts, 
also, are notoriously good, and the fine breed of sheep and goats used 
by the Bhoteas and hill zammdars for the carriage of salt, borax, grain, 
&c., is a main source of wealth to the inhabitants. In some of the 
villages, owing to the loss of population, bad situation, and other causes, 
it was found necessary to decrease the Government demand, and at 
Toorink, a mahal of 7 mouzahs situated near the great Penjehoola peaks, 
which had fallen almost waste, a reduction of Ks. 42, from Es. 115 
to Es. 78, was found necessary. 

In Josa and Kunulka, also, Es. 10 out of a jumma of Es. 21 were 
remitted from a like necessity. . 

These and other decreases were partially compensated for by small 

* 1849. In this Report the word Bhotea is used to represent the inhabitants 
of the Kumann Bhote Mahals, or inter-alpine valleys of the Snowy Range, as opposed to 
the Pahiri or Khnssia on one side, and the Hunia, or inhabitant of Huindes in Thibet 
on the other. The hill people and the Desees or natives of Hindustan ordinarily include 
in the name “Bhotea” all the inhabitants of the trans-Himalayan country which they call 
Bhote. 
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increments made in the jumma of other iightly assessed mouzahS; but 
still a deficiency occurred. 

At the time of the settlement^ Deboo^ the Government patwari^ 
and the principal men among the Ehoteas 
of willingly agreed to distribute the increase 

necessary to make up for this deficiency 
among the flourishing villages of the 2 cpper patti; and accordingly 
the settlement of the whole pargaaa of Joohar was, as in the case of 
Darma and Beeanse, completed by me without making any change in 
the lokd amount of the Government demand. However, the people 
subsequently became discontented with this arrangement, and on their 
complaint being investigated by yourself, the loss was allowed to fall 
on the Government, and the Bhotea villages were relieved from their 
additional burden. The total deficiency thus arising is Rs. bi for the 
Tulla and Rs. 15 for the Mulla patti. Though a friend to light assess- 
merits, I am still of opinion that the Ehoteas pay to Government a 
smaller share of their profits than the other inhabitants of the province ; 
and that, considering their increased and increasing resources, the reduc- 
tion (consequent on the expulsion of the Goorkhas, and the introduction 
into the province of British principles of taxation) made in the revenue 
of the passes, as compared to that made in the revenue of the agricultural 
communities, was disproportionately large. Independent of revenue 
considerations, however, political reasons exist for depriving our frontier 
subjects of all grounds of complaint ; and I am far from denying that 
the mere fact of the people having, in their appeals to you, objected to 
that part of my settlement which I am now discussing, was a veiy fair 
ground for directing an adherence in the case of the individual villages 
in the Joohar pass to the ultimate Government demand fixed by 
Mr. Commissioner Traill. 

8. Muila Danpoor resembles in many respects the pattf last de- 

scribed, but parts of the country on the Pindar 

M«lla Danpoor. ^ Garhwal, are 

a good way removed from any of the main routes to and from Thibet. 
However, the mart of B%esar, where all the Ehoteas congregate during 
the winter, is nob far distant from any part of the pargana, and with 
some few exceptions the Danpoorees may be considered a prosperous and 
thriving race. The new settlement conducted by the Deputy Collector 
appears to have been quite satisfactory to them, and I trust that here, as 
in the other pattis, the formation of rent-rolls, and the general ascer- 
tainment and recording of rights and liabilities, effected during the revi- 
sion, will tend to secure to all classes of people the content and happiness 
which they now appear to enjoy. 

9. The accompanying Tables* show at one glance the revenue statis- 
tics of the settlement under report ; and the details of jumma for which 
the sanction of Government is required. 

I have, &c., 

i’-.'? ■ Ettmaun > 

(Signed) J. H, BATTEN, 


;n'S|}fTI.BMENT OfEICB: | 

The 30tk June 184B. ^ 


Benior Assistant and Settlement Offleer, 


* 1849. Not separately printed as the details, are more convotiy shewa in the General 
Brntmm, m l?, Ho. and Ho, VI. ' 



Cultivated Acres. 


Totai. Ma-LGuzabi Area. 
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SETTLEMENT STATEMENTS 

.op. . , ■ 

KUMAUN PEOPEE- 

No. 2. OP 184i6. 

To G. T. LUSHINGTON, Esq,., 

Co7ii7Mssioner of Kumaun, 

SlE^ ■ : 

I have the honor to forward three General Statements for Kumann 
Settlement Proper, Nos. IV, V, and VI, the latter being 

one of my own suggestion, the former cor- 
responding to the general parganawar and juramabandi statements 
adopted by the Government and Board of Revenue for the Regulation 
Provinces. 

2. The whole of my revision of settlement has undergone examina- 
tion by yourself in the course of appeals and references ; and you are 
aware how much I am indebted to Umha Dutt, the Deputy Collector, 
for the principal conduct of the settlement operations in the several 
parganas since their commencement in the latter half of 1842. This 
very circumstance, however, has led to the great delay which’ has 
arisen in forwarding the statements to higher authority; for I could 
only answer for the general principles of the settlement, whilst I have 
been dependent on him for most of the details of assessment, and for the 
preparation of the necessary papers. In communicating his reasons for 
the several allotments of revenue, and in putting into form the results 
of his work, the Deputy Collector has been extremely slow, and only 
BOW have I received his reports and statements. The utter novelty of 
the duties devolving on him in the Record Department, and his constant 
employment in the decision of disputes connected with the settlement 
proceedings, in addition to his usual business in the Summary Suit 
Court, are quite sufficient grounds, in my opinion, for the exculpation 
of the Deputy Collector from any charge of neglect or remissness in the 
execution of the merely formal part of the settlement business. 

3. The revision of the assessment in the Bhote mahals, Askote, 
Shore, Kotah, Chukata, Gaugoli, Phuldakote, and Dhunneakote, was 
either entirely, or in a great degree, made by myself. I was proceeding 
to report my work, pargana by pargana, but on the receipt of my report 
for the Bhote mahals at an early period of the operations, you instructed 
me to make one general report for the whole district ai the conchmon 
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gfiJie To effect tliis^ I must have before me the whole details^ 

aiid^ as before stated, these have only just reached me. 

d. I had previously arranged my owm information imcler the several 
necessary heads ; and shall have no difficulty in condensing the facts 
worthy of record into a report even more full than that furnished by me 
for Garhwai. Its immediate preparation is barred by more pressing 
duties in other departments. 

5. Under these circumstances^ I trust the Sadr Board of Revenue 
and His Honor the Lieutenant Governor will find themselves able on 
your recommendation (which I respectfully solicit) to sanction tlie 
several jummas for the 17 parganas of Kumaun Proper, as shewn in the 
statements; and to fix the amount of revenue for the whole zillah with- 
out further delay. The English report will be forwarded the instant 
that my return to the hills from my Bhabur encampments, an€ my con- 
sequent greater leisure, shall enable me to draw it up with proper care 
and attention. 

6. The rates of average assessment per bisi are, as you are aware, 
not trustworthy, and my remarks on this subject in the Garhwai report 
are equally applicable to Kumaun. Neverthdess, I perceive an approxi- 
mation to truth in the general results shewn even in the columns of rates; 
and the revenue statistics form a very fair test whereby to measure the 
general condition of the several tracts composing the province. In my 
report I shall take care to note particularly the cause of increase and 
decrease of jumma in the several pattis, and to add to each explanation 
a geographical and general account of the localities. A map of the 
district will also be appended. 

7. It will be seen by the Board of Revenue, that the actual net 
increase of jumma in Kumaun Proper {viz., Rs. l,5'28j is only double the 
sum recorded as net decrease for Garhwai, thus leaving for the whole 
hill part of the province a less net increment than Rs. 800. This fact of 
itself shews the moderation of the Government demand, when the great 
comparative prosp^erity of Kumaun Proper is considered. As the 
MaJiomaree fever or plague appears to be lamentably on the increase in 
Garhwai, it is far from improbable that the Kumaun surplus revenue 
may all l3e required to meet the losses in the former district, 

8. In conclusion, I would beg to recommend the extension of the 
whole settlement period for the several parganas to the year 19^^1 
Sambat, or 1866-67 a. n. as shewn in No. V. Statement for Pffi, the 
pargana last settled. The Kumaunis, without one word of murmur, 
continued to pay the quinquennial jumma last fixed by Mr. Commis- 
sioner Traill, six or seven years after the completion of that period. I 
have no doubt that now, too, the inhabitants of the parganas first 
revised will have no objection to the extension of their leases for four, 
three, and two years respectively beyond the 20 years. 


, ^ , Camp KALADHUxor, . 

Ilij* , KtrMAVH Sbotlement Office : 
‘ ' ■ ' ' : 'Ke 6th March me, 





(Signed) 

Senior Asmtmit 


I have, &e., 

J. H. BATTEN, . 
SeUUment Oficer. 
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General Seltlemmt Statement of Zillali Kttmaun e-Jchihiimg the result 


JrSIMA OS' NSW 


JtTMMA OF FOKMSB SeTIIiENCENTS. 


OF PATTIS. 


Jooliar Mulla. 


Joohar Tulla 


BceansG 


Gliowdausi 


Danpuor Mu 11a 
Danpoor Tulla 
Kuieeoor Mulla 
Kuteeoor Tulla 


Total 4* 


BuraootL 


S ICumseear 
o 

§ Uttgaou 

% 

O Poongiraon 


Bhuneeakite 

Oocliakote 


J Seeiuulklia 


CMntlian 


Eg. Es. 

852 852 

2,525 2,532 

Es. 

852 

2,532 

• 3,377 3,384 

3,384 

904 904 

904 

291 291 

291 

> 210 210 

210 

i 1,405 1,405 

1,405 
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of the Settlement under the provisions of Begulation IX of 1S33. 


Settlement extending- to i 

';xea:es3.'' ■ v'',' /■ 


Unassessed 

LAND 
IN BISIS. 


Malqdzaki land in 

BISIS.. 


„ ,Rs, ' I 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Rs. 

852 

, 852 

S52 

852 

852 

2,631 

2,534 ! 

i 

1 

2,534 

2,634 

2,634 

3,386 

:3,3S6 

3,386 

3,386 

3,386 


. 2,436 17 4,197 I 


Rs. A. P. 
0 7 11 
0 9 8 


Es. A. P. 
0 15 6 
10 8 
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JUMMA 
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20 
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Settlement of 1873 St. 

Settlement of 1874 St. 

Settlement of 1877 St. 

Settlement of 1880 St. 

Settlement of 1886 St. 

Sellloment of 1800 St. 
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Es. 

Rs. 

. Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


ClioEgaon 

18 

31 

1,312 

1,422 

1,490 

1,618 

1,672 

1,672 

1,695 

10 

10 

1,705 

1,705 


Mullee Eotee,.. 

18 

31 

930 

887 

1,029 

1,059 

1,122 

1,122 

1,137 



1,137 

1,144 

s 

Koseeaa 

16 

24 

1,203 

1,221 

1,353 

1,525 

1,553 

1,523 

1,592 



3,592 

1,608 


Ehoora Pbat... 

25 

31 

1,118 

1,169 

1,268 

1,242 

1,337 

1,337 

1,371 



1,371 

1,365 

Q 1 

Kuudai- Khooa 

30 

39 

1,761 

1,825 

2,051 

2,131 

2,235 

2,235 

2,2-15 



2,245 

2,220 

a 

Cu \ 

Total 6 ... 

107 

166 

6,324 

6,524 

7,191 

7,476 

7,919 

7,889 

8,04'U 

10 

10 

8,050 

8,042 

f 

Barbeesee 

60 

74 

611 

709 

781 

918 

981 

1,023 

1,069 


13 

li073 

3,071 


..M.aiee,' 

41 

66 

270 

314 

353 

437 

498 

5u9 

531 



532 

534 

« j 

Beendeebat ... 

32 

49 

, 473 

545 

599 

674 

753 

765 

774 



783 

783 

1 ] 

Atbeesee 

23 

39 

437 

615 

623 

707 

762 

806 

814 


83 

809 

809 

( 

Total 4 ... 

146 

228 

1,791 

2,183 

2,356 

2,736 

2,984 

3,103 

3,18B 


96 

3,195 

3,197 


Mubm* ... 1 

71 

1 

1107 

1,324 

1,450 

. 

],63S 

1,912 

2,122 

2,333 

2,336 

2 

91 

2,370 

2,370 

1 

Waldeea 

74 

86 

784 

994 

1,119 

1,338 

1,494 

1,604 

3,6 2 


34 

3,597 

1,697 

w \ 

Eoiil 

29 I 

44 

166 i 

220 

270 

343 

389 

425 

458 


11 

455 ■ 

457 

p j 

Sfctee ... ' 

47 ' 

63 

368 

393 

4S8 

617 

641 

683 

686 


30 

690 

690 

§ i 

Souri 

39 

65 ' 

490 

550 

616 

736 

84-1 

892 

Sol 



863 

863 

Cfj j 

Ehuraet 

25 

52 

349 ' 

397 

4SS 

616 

644 

6S3 

702 



716 

735 


Total 6 ... 

2S5 

4u7 

3,481 

4,004 

4,5S9 

6,192 

6,134 

6,620 

6,635 

2 

166 

0,690 

C,692 

lii 
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Askote 

2 

709 

709 

858 

915 

996 

1,095 

1,085 

1,174 




1,174 

/ 

Cbaral 

105 

167 

1,053 

1,156 

1,370 

1,661 

1,898 

'2,052 

2,104 




2,135 


Regroobaxi 

80 

138 

1,039 

1,122 

3,242 

1,360 

1,652 

1,783 

1,798 




1,820 

. 

5 ’ 

G-oom 1)08 

Si 

133 

1,428 

1.494 

1,609 

1,874 ' 

1,919 

2,091 

2,103 



... 

2,lii0 

3 

Pal Beloun ... 

IS 

61 

1,263 

1,355 

1,479 

1,650 

1,872 

1,985 

2,046 




2,062 

t» ^ 

Essoe Cbalsee 

75 

107 

1,353 

1,452 

1,741 ' 

2,046 

^,393 

2,571 

2,599 



0 

2,619 

Ut 

Sooee Beesoong 

47 

60 

581 

723 

790 

853 

1,112 

1,245 

1,289 



7 

2,279 

3 

Seeptee Gungoi 

54 

84 

980 

1,039 

1,154 

: 1,379 

l,6*j[(5 

1,835 

1,BB2 




1,916 
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IV, — continued. 

the Settlement under the provisions of Regulation IX of 1833, — eontiuued. 
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IV, — continued. 


the Settlement under the provisions of Regulation IX of 1883, — eontinaied. 
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■contmiml 


the Settlement under the provisions of Megulation IX of 1833 , — ■continued 
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IX i—eontinued. 


the Settlement under the provisions of Regulation IX of 1SS3, — continued. 


SeTTLEMEN!!: EXTEITDIIirGr TO 
TEAKS. 


TJir ASSESSED 
LAST® 

IT BISIS. 


MaLGDZAEI EATD it BISIS. 


Es. Es. Rs. Rs. 


2,281 2,281 
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GENERAL SETTLEMENT STATEMENT Of 


No. 


Qenenil Settlement Btaiemeni of Zillali Kimann exWAllnQ the resiolt of 



NAME 
OF PATTIS. 



JUMMA OS' FOEMER SETTLEMENTS. 



JUMHA OF NEW 
20 


I 







Rs, 

Rs. 

! 

Rs. 

1^. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

! 

Esi 

Es. 

Rs. 

Es. 


Salem ... 


3 




... 


... 


1 


... 


Lulihanpoye 


4 



... 





... i ... 



< 

■ ■ ■ " . ■ : 









i 



W 

Oaroon 

21 


... 

... 


... 

... 






Rungor 

... 

7 







... 1 

... i ... 


... 

§ 

Reetagar 

... 

11 

... 

... 

... 


... 




... 




Khurhei 


4 

... 



... 



... 


... 

... 



Total 6 


50 

... 


... 






... 


... 


Bararow 


10 






... 







MuUa Seeondra ... 


1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... ' 


... 

... 


... 

... 


Tulla Seeondra ... 

... 

5 


... 

... 

... 

... 




... 

... 


n 

1 

Mulla Teekboon ... 

... 

3 

... ^ 

... 







... 

... 

... 

Tulla Teeklioon ... 

... 

2 


... 




” ... 

... 





< i 

Uttagoolce 

... 

2 

... 

... 

.... 

• , . 

..3 ' 


... 

... 

"... 





Beesoondh 


3 


■ .... ! 


... 

... i 


... 



... 



Kyrarow 

... 

3 

.... 



... 

... 


... 






Total 8 


29 

... 

... 

... 


- 



... 

... 


... 


Mulla Lora 


4 





Tr 






... 


Tulla Bora 


2 


... 


... 

... 

... 




... 

... 


Gen war 


6 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 


... 


.. 


Mulla Choiikot ... 


6 












PH 

Nyeau 


1 



... 


... 


... 

... 

... 

... 



Suit ... 


4 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 







Total 6 

... 

22 

- 


... 


... 

... 


... 

... 



' 









. 






9 S 

M 

Kotowlee 

... 

60 


In S« 

da Bui 

1 1 to I 

J addri 

natb 



... " 

... 

... 










1 1 








ZILLAH KUHATJN. 


IV3 — continued. 


the Settlement under the provisio7is of Regulation IX of 1883 ^ — continued 


UkA-SSESSEB 
liA-ND Ilf 
BISIS. 


SETTLEMJEJfl! EXa’EJfDIN'G TO 
YEAES. 


Malotzaei lanb in 

BISIS. 


Rs. 

Eg. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

50 

50 









... 


107 

107 





... 




... 


469 

469 





... 




... 


354 

' 354. 



... 


... 

... 

... 


... 


149 

1 149 


... 



... 



... 

... 


41 

41 



... 


... , 
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GENBEAL SETTLEMENT STATEMENT OE 


No, 


General Settlement Statement of ZillaJi Knmami exliihiting the remilt of 


5 

tn 

g 

1 

NAME 

OF PATTIS. 

Number of pottahs. 

Number of villages. 

Jumma of foemee Settlements. 

JUMMA OF NEW 
20 

Settlement of 1872 St. 

Settlement of 1873 St. 

Settlement of 1874 St. 

Settlement of 1877 St. 

Settlement of 1880 St. 

Settlement of 1885 St. 

Settlement of 1890 St. 

Jumma of 1898 St. 

o 

00 

iM 

c3 . 1 

s : 

1 

Jumma of 1900 St. 

Jumma of 1901 St, 

^ ^ .. 1 

j 



Rs. 

Es. 

Es. 

1 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

,Rs. ■ 

Es* j 

Bs, 

w ■ 















§ 















O 








1 







pi] 

Mabreeooree 


31 


InSu 

da Bu 

rt to 

Kedar 

nath 






cs 















"9"-' 































Total Goont villages 

... 

344 


1 

1 *'* 1 

: 1 



...... 








Maafpi Villages hell eekt- 


9 

w 




Es. 

Bs. 

Es, 

Es. 

■ ' Es. 

f . ■ ; ■ 

!■; Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. : 

Es. 

Es. 

o 

MuUa Joobar 1 ... 


1 




... 


... 






A 

1 

P 

Cliindans 

: ... 

2 


... 



' 



' 



... 

WM 

■iW^S 

Mulla Kuteeoor ... 

... 

1 

1 








... i 

■■•■I 

.'■vV;:.':;::] 

ilil 


Bel ... 


6 










... i 


■ s ■ 

Bara on 


• 8 

... 

•... ' 



... 

... 






§ 

Kumeeear ... 


6 

... 


























'1 S : 

Totals , ... 


20 

... 








Ws 


iliil 







ZILLAH KtJMAW. 


lY ^~co%tmtied. 


the Settlement under the provisiom of Regulation IK of 1833, — continued. 


TJir ASSESSED 
LAKD IK 
33TSIS. 


SeTTLEMEK'T estekdikg- to 
XEAES. 


Maxodzari land IK 
BISIS. 


FEES BY IkDITIDBALS. 
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GENKHAL SETTI-EUENT STATEMENT OF 


Ko., 

General Settlement Statement 0 / ZilUk Kumaun exMUtmg the result of 


Jcmma op POBMPTi Settlement. ! JrMM.i op new 

■ i' 20: 













1 




0:^' 

NAME 














■ 4 '\. 

Sr. 

OF PATTIS. 

ae 




00 

03 

m 

m 

CO 







§! 

CS 

oo 

00 

tS 

00 

is. 

is. 

OD 

0 

CO 

vs. 

05 

1 

th 

CO 

i ' 

:CO' 


% 

Pu 


0 

ft 


*0 

0 

rS 

“S 

rHi 

*0 


*0 

% 

m 

9 k 

CO 

0 

Ci 

OC 

1 

■'S''''' 

ffcl 

P 


1 

s 

53 

*0 

cu 

ft 

s 

13 

15 

S 

g 

<u 

OQ 

Q 

S 

0 

03 

g 

s 

•2 

0 

fl 

0 

S 

0 

"o 

00 

0 

s 

0 

"o 

CO 

d 

4 > 

s 

fS 

0 

CO 

1 

S 

gA 

"o 

CO 

.w 

0 

g 

3 

1 

r-i 

«W 

0 

« 

s 

s 

0 

; .'eS 

s 

£ 

p 

(-3 

:":0 

" 

B 

i •! 




Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

^ 0 

Ohaneeakote 


9 












1“ 








*** 

... 



, ... 



p j 















. f 

Charal «„ 


8 


•*. 











]:s 

Regrooban 


1 



















••• 

••• 





Ttl 


'fr-j 

Ussee Ghulsee 


1 


»«* 










H 











... 




W 

Total 3 


10 



... 


... 

... 

... 





r 

Mallee Row 


1 




... 


- ... 






1 

If 

Lukhanpore 


7 


... 

... 

' ... 

... 




... 



*-* it? j 

Total 3 


8 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 




Retagar 


2 












M 


« 





**)» 

*«• 



^ii* 

■ '■ ■■ 




Kburboi 


G 












p “( 












«*• 



P 















S 1 

Total 2 

... 

8 



... 


... 

... 


... 




r 

Bora Row 


8 








"■ ■™ - 


— 



Mulla Seooondra ... 


6 










... 



Talla Seeoondra ... 


6 










... 

... 

p 




««• 

■■ 


*** 

««» 



♦ - 1 * 



w 

p 

Mulla Teekhoon ... 


5 












& 






•'* 

tt)»t 








si 

TuUa Teekboon ... 


2 





















««» 






M - 

■ 

TTttagoolee 

... 

1 













Kyra Row 


2 



:.. 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 




. ''Total7 ... 

...•t 

30 





... 







•■■' ■ — - 

: 


nn 














Juinina of 1902 St, 


ZILLill KCMATJN. 
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■conl'mned . 


the SeUlement under the provisions of Regxdaiion IK of 1833, — contiuued. 


! UNA.SSE.iSED 
I LAND IN 
i BISIS 


Malgtjz.^bi land in 

BISIS. 


^.iiTTLEM:ENT EXTENDING- TO 
TKVES. 


23 

23 



161 

161 ... 




Kate of assessment per bisf on total 
euitivated area. 




300 GENEKAL SETTLEMENT STATEMENT OF 

No. 


General Settlement Statement of Zillak Kwmaun eMhiiiug the result of 


w 

to 

■< 

0 

« 

cu 

rk, 

o 

w 

X 

JZ5 

NAME OF 
PATTIS. 

w 

« 

"■c 

"o 

1 

g 

Number of villages. 

j03a:MA SOEMEE SETlXEIilElfXS. 

■ , ■ ■ ■ ■ '■ ■ ■ .. . ■■ . 

JeMMA. OE ICSW 
20 

Settlement of 1873 St, 

Settlement of 1873 St. 

Settlement of 1874 St. 

OD 

t'i 

So 

rH 

Cm 

O 

S 

s 

S 

02 

Setllemeut of 1880 St. 

00 

'o 

c 

o 

s 

■■ m 

m 

&... 

o 

00 

«M 

O ■' 

■' d ' 

o 

a 

■ o 

' '«» 

CO 

: 

. 

m- ■ 

<3 

g 

§ 

'00 

Cm 

,o 

'a ■■ 

a 

a 

m 

o., 

s 

"O', 

s 

■ 

1 

.■.«M ■ . 

0 ■' 

01 

1 

r 

"1 

i 

MtillaDora 

Seelowr 

Total 2 

... 

1 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

... 

... 

Rs. 

Rs. 


2 


... 

... 


... 

... 




... 



Total Maaffi ... 

... 

93 


... 

... 


... 

... 


1 


... 


. r 

ti3 • i 

f 1 

Total of Goont) 
and Maafa ... S 


437 

... 




... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

Grand total of Pat- > 
tis78 ... f 

3,3S9 

6,520 


... 

... 


... 

... 

•• 

... 

... 

... 

... 


KtTMATJN Settlement Office, 

The 1st March 1846. 


1 



ZltLAH KUMAtIN. 


j^.—^ccmoluded. 


the Settlement binder the provisions of ^Regulation IX of 183i 


eoacluded, 


tJjrAaSESSEB 
LAjCffB m 
BISIS. 


SsETTIjEMENT EXTKIS'DIJS'G TO 
YEABS. 


Malgitzabi layb in 

BISIS. 


J. H. BATTEN, 

Settlement Officer, 





ANNUAL JUMMA STATEMENT OF 


Annual Jmmna Slate 







Ks. 

Rs- 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks-. 

Rs. 

Joohar 

’ 2 

67 

241 

3,463 

3,377 

3,384 

3,384 

3,386 

3,386 

3,386 

3,386 

Darma 

3 

22 

98 

1,405 

1,405 

1,-105 

1,405 

1,405 

2, '405 

1,405 

1,405 

Total 2 

6 

89 

337 

4,858 

4,782 

4,789 

4,789 

4,791 

4,791 

4,791 

4,791 





»rj 

o 







i 





# 

«> 












I ^ 








Faro AIT A.S. 


m 

'I 

JK 

® 

*0 

1 

d 

■ < ■ 




i' 

I 

j . 

■ 



"rt 

, a 

U . 

W 

o 

■ w 

<o 

■ ® ■ 

1 

1 g 

«. 

1 

*S ■■ 

1 

iti' 

" Xi. 

1 

02 

S' 

: ' .'.rf 

. fO 

W 

1 
^ ' 

1905 Sambat. 

!.. ’S', . 

3 


s 

; 53 . 

1 

1 & 

S 

g KJ 

1 : 

, i 

i B 

'O 

Cs 

a> 






Rs. 

Es, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

■ ' j 

Es. ' 

Rs. 

Rs. 

BaBpoor 

4 

210 

473 

5,711 ' 

5,637 

6,63'7 i 

5,637 

, 5,041 

1 

' 5,041 

5.641 

6,041 

GuBgoolee 

5 

3S1 

758 

3,806 

3,972 

3,982 

3,988 

3,980 

3,089 

3,989 

3,989 

Dhuuneeakote ... 

4 

63 

102 

4,783 

4,819 

4,839 

4,839 

4,839 

4,839^ 

4,839 

4,839 

Fhaldakote 

5 

107 

160 

8,044 

8,050 

8,042 

. 8,042 

8,042 

8,043 

8,042 

8,0-321 

; Seera 

4 

146 

. 228 

3,207 

3,195 

3,197 

3,197 

3,197 

3,197 

3,197 

3,197 

■'V 

6 

285 

407 

6,886 

6,690 

6,092 

6,700 

6,700 

6,700 

6,700 

6,700 

Totaas 

■- 28 

1,193 

2,124 

32,217 

32,363 

32,389 

32,403 

32,408 

33,408 

32,408 

33,408 
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'S', —continued.. 

tnent of ZillaJi Kumatm, — continued. 


Jr MM A. 


< 

% 

00 

'S 

. ffi 

B 

§ 

«» . 

1906 Sambat, 1849-50 A. D. 

1907 Sambat, 1850-61 A. B. 

1908 Sambat, 1851-62 A. B. 

1909 Sambat, 1852-63 A, B. 

A 

< 

113 

CO ' 

i 

s 

s 

CG 

o 

s 

1911 Sambat, 1854-56 A. B. 

— — 

1912 Sambat, 1855-56 A. B. 

- 

ft 

is. 

»o 

Jg 

CO 

*2 

3 

t» 

CO 

C5 

rN 

1914 Sambat, 1857-58 A. B. 

ft’ 

< 

C5 
, JO' 

CO 

OT ' 

Na 

CS 

1 

CG 
lo . 

05 

r-t 

1916 Sambat, 1859-60 A. D. 

(ft 

CD 

8 

CO 

>-) 

''"'■"el'"''''".''''' 

1 

CO 

s 

Rb. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

3,3S6 

3,336 

3,386 

3,386 

3,386 

3,386 

3,386 

3,3SG 

3,386 

3,386 

3,386 

3,386 

3,386 

1,405 

1,405 

1,405 

1,405 

1,405 

1,405 

1,405 

1,405 

1,405 

1,405 

1,405 

1,405 

1,405 

4,791 

" 4,791 

4,701 

4,791 

4,791 

4,701 

4,791 

4,791 

4,791 

4,791 

4,791 

4,791 

4,791 












ft’ 

ft* 












< 














eo 












'CD ■ ■ ■ 

0 













g 












00 

m : ' 

■ - '4^ ■' 



•4-d 

•id 

■ 4^ ' 

-ti 

1* 



1 . 




c3 

e5 


d 

c3 ! 



ai 

c3 

■ <3 '■ 



s 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 


1 

1 

§ 

' •B: ' 

''I 



m 

. 50' 

V , ■, 

aa 

CC 


02 

CG 1 

OQ- 

ul 

CG'', 


IN 


: Oi 

; 'O 





Wl ! 

to . 

IN' 

■ " ,C0 ■■ ■ 


i 

S 

8 

, S 

rH 

.o ■■■ 

o 

o 

a 

S 

' C» ' 

cs> 


05 













rH 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Eb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Rs. 

6,641 

5,041 

6,641 

6,641 

6,641 

5,641 

5,641 

6,641 

5,641 

5,641 

5,641 

5,641 

5,041 

3,989 

3,089 

3,980 

3,989 

3,989 

3,989 

3,9S9 

3,989 

3,989 

3,989 

3,989 

3,989 

3,989 

4,839 

4,839 

4,839 

4,839 

4,839 

4,839 

4,839 

4,839 

4,839 

4,8i!9 

4,839 

4,839 

4,839 

8,043 

8,042 

8,042 

8,042 

8,043 

8,043 

8,043 

8,042 

. 8,043 

8,042 

8,042 

8,042 

8,043 

3,197 

3,197 

3,197 

3,197 

3,197 

3,197 

3,197 

3,197 

3,197 

3,197 

3,197 

3,197 

3,197 

6,700 

6,700 

6,700 

6,700 

6,700 

6,700 

6,700 

6,700 

6,700 

6,700 

6,700 

6,700 

6,700 . 

82,408 

32,408 

33,408 

32,408 

32,408 

32,408 

32,408 

32,408 

32,408 

32,408 

32,408 

32,408 

32,408 



ANNUAL JUMMA STATEMENT OE 


dnmml Jumma State 


Pa^GAM-AS. 


Talooqiaa Uskote 


Kali Kumaun 


Dheeaneerow 


Choagur-klia 


Chawkata Mulla. 


Kota Mulla 


Pabgawas. 


Baramundel 


Total 2 


Kumaun Sectlement OeeicE; 

■ T/ie 1st March 1S46. 
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T, — concluded, 

merit of Zillah Kmiaun, — conelnded. 


1908 Sambat. 

— 

1909 Sambat. 

1910 Sambat, 

.£2 

a 

CO 

o 

1913 Sambat. 

"ea 

Xi 

1 

CO 

eo 

03 

1014 Sambat. 

1916 Sambat. 

Xi 

I 

CO 

CO 

1917 Sambat . 

1918 Sambat, 

es ' . 
m 

03 

t-1 

03 

1920 Sambat. 

Rs. 

1,174 

Rs. 

1,174 

Rs. 

1,174 

Rs, 

1,174 

Rs. 

1,174 

Rs. 

1,174 

Es. 

1,174 

Rs. 

1,174 

Rs. 

1,174 

Rs. 

1,174 

Rs. 

1,174 

Rs. 

1,174 

Bs. 

1,174 

15,667 

15,667 

15,667 

15,667 

15,667 

15,667 

15,667 

15,667 

15,607 

15,667 

15,667 

15,667 

15,667 

6,212 

6,212 

6,212 

6,212 

6,213 

6,222 

6,213 

6,212 

6,212 

6,212 

6,213 

6,212 

6,213 

1,864 

1,864 

1,864 

1,864 

1,864 

1,864 

' 1,864 

1,864 

1,864 

1,864 

1,864 

1,864 

1,864 

8,110 

8,110 


j 8,110 

8,110 


8,110 

8,110 

8,110 ' 




8,110 

2,620 

2,620 

2,620 ' 

2,620 

■2,620' 

2,620 

2,620 * 

2,620 ' 

•2,620 

2,620 

2,620 

2,630 

2,620 

2,295 

2,295 

2,295 

2,295 

2,295 

2,295 

2,295 

2,295 

2,295 

2,285 

2,295 


2,295 

37,942 

37,942 

J7,94.2 

37,943 

37,943 

37,943 

37,942 

37,9-42 

37,942 

37,942 

37,943 

37,942 

37,942 

1909 Sambat. 

1910 Sambat. 

1911 Sambat. 

1913 Sambat. 

- 

1913 Sambat, 

1914 Sambat. 

■ . ts ■ 

1 

§ 

. CO .. 

ua 

os 

tH 

1916 Sambat. 

H 

.a 

a 

• . eS 

CO 

a> 

' XI 

1 

CO. ■ 

CD 

s 

1919 Sambat. 

1920 Sambat. 

ft 

-4 

CO 

CO 

a 

cS 

m 

Bs. 

18,172 

Rs. 

18,172 

Rs. 

18,172 

Rs. 

18,173 

Rs. 

18,172 

Rs. 

18,172 

Es. 

18,172 

Rs. 

18,173 

..Rs. 

18,173 

Rs. 

18,172 

' Rs. 

18,172 

Rs. 

18,172 

Es. 

18,172 

33,799 

33,799 

33,799 

33,799 

33,799 

33,799 

33,799 

33,799 

33,799 

33,799 

33,799 

33,799 

33,799 

61,971 

51,971 

51,971 

51,971 

51,971 

61,971 

61,971 

61,971 

61,971 

51,971 

61,971 

51,971 

61,971 


J. H. BATTEN, 

. Setllement Officer, '( 








JUMM.1BANDX OF ZILLAH KUMAUJT 


Jtmmahandi of Zillah Kumami^ shewing the Bistrlhu 


Name oe Pattis, 


Name oe PARG,U!rAs, 


Beesowdh t 
Borarovv 
Dooarsoun 
Khas Purja . 
Ivyrarow * 
Oocheeoor 
Eeeoonee 
Muila Seeoonclra 
Tulla Seeooiidra 
Muila Teeklioon 
Tulla Teekhoon 
Utagoolee 


Baramuudcl 


Total 12 


Chukliata (liilly part of) 


Pahar Chukliata 


Daroon . 
Khurhei 
Lukhuupoor 
Reetagurh 
Ruiigor * 
Salum » 


Ghougurgkha 


Daiipoor Muila 
Baiipoor Tulla 
Kutceoor Muila 
Kuteeoor Tulla 


Daupoor 


Total 4 


Beeanse 

Choudausi 

Baruia 


Darma 


JUMMABANDI 01? ZILLAH KOMAUN. 


m 


VI. 


tion of Increase and Decrexse at the Revised Settlement. 



IsrCEEASB. 


Decrease, 


■Remarks. 


16 23 rupees decrease on accoiin 
^8 Tea Nursery. 


0 386 386 Actual increase 295 rupees. 


41 Actual increase 25 miiees. 


4 286 390 Actual increase 226 rupees 


32 69 101 Actual decrease *70 rupees, 
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No. 


Jummahandi of Zdlah K.umaun showing the distribu 
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Name o'b Pa-EGanas, 


Name oe Pattis. 

> 








'o 

_ea 








a 

■ 3 

a 

S3'., 






i 

*0 






§ 

1 

<3 

S 






o 

S3 

■t . s , 








Pm , . 



( 

Chouthan 


20 

14 

1,224 

6 

Dhunneeakote . 

■ 

Dhunneeakote 

Oochakote 

. 

30 

39 

22 

19 

1,777 

1,455 



c 

Seemnlkha 

. 

13 

8 

427 





Total 4 

102 

63 

4,7'83 



c 

Chowhynse (hilly part of) 

35 

11 

942 

7 

Dhecanerow 

■] 

Mullee Row . 

. . 

91 

48 

3,055 



c 

TuUee Eow , 

• 

56 

41 

2,131 





Total 3 

182 

100 

6,128 



( 

Bel 


190 

99 

908 



i 

Buraon 

* . 

224 

119 

1,011 

8 

Guiigoolee 

. ■{ 

Knmceear 


186 

84 

803 


i 

Poongraon . 


87 

45 

787 



1 

Uttgaon . 


71 

34 

297 





Total 5 

00 

381 

3,806 


Joohar 

. f 

Mulla Joohar 


16 

11 

867 

y 

1 

Tnlla Joohar 


225 

56 

2,586 





Total 2 

241 

67 

3,453 




Charal . 


157 

105 

2,104 



1 

Gooni Dcs 


133 

81 

2,103 



1 

Pal Belaun . 


61 

48 

2,046 

10 

Kali Kumaun . 

A 

Regroohan 
Seetee Gungol 

. 

138 

84 

80 

54 

1,798 

1,882 



I 

Sooee Besoong 


60 

47 

1,293 



1 

TuHa Des (hilly part of) 

74 

49 

*1,708 




Ussee Chalsee 

• 

107 

75 

2,599 





Total 8 

814 

539 

15,633 

11 

Kota (hilly part of) 

* 

Pahar Kota . 


76 

55 

2,317 
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YJ ^<^co?iti}ined^ 


timi of Increase mcl Decrease at the Revised Settlement^ — continued. 


Highest jumma of new gettlement. 

, v„ . ■■ ■ 

Decb^se. 

IirCBEASE. 

Eemieks. 

On account of waste 
villages. 

On account of decreased 
jumma. 

Total decrease. 

ei 

% 

h 

.a 

■Cm 

© 

•+3 

a 

ps 

o , 

Cf CO 

o 

On account of increased 
jumma. 

Total Increase. 

1J34 

0 

2 

2 

0 

12 

12 


1,816 

0 

29 

29 

0 

68 

68 


1,476 

0 

9 

9 

30 

0 

30 


413 

0 

15 

15 

0 

1 

1 


4839 

0 

55 

55 

30 

81 

111 

Actual increase 56 riix)ees. 

949 

0 

11 

11 

0 

18 

18 


3,090 

0 

6 

6 

0 

41 

41 



0 

24 

24 

0 

66 

66 


6,212 

0 

41 

41 

0 

125 

125 

Actual increase 84 rux)oes. 

895 

14 

41 

55 

21 

21 

42 


1,19S 

34 

45 

79 . 

238 

25 

263 


826 

12 

18 

30 

21 

32 

53 


786 

8 

10 

18 

2 

15 

17 


287 

18 

12 

30 

6 

14 

20 


3,989 

86 

126 

212 

288 

107 

395 

Actual increase 183 rupees. 

852 

6 

9 

. 15 

0 

0 

0 


2,534 

10 

117 

127 

9 

66 

75 


3,386 

16 

;126; 

: 142,'; 

9 

66 

75 

Actual decrease 67 rupees. 

2,135 

0 

18 

18 


^ ' 

! 49 


2,120 

0 

V' ■ 24, 

„■ 24'' 

■ " 4 

37 

1 41 


2,062 

0 

,"35 

35^' 

■■'■■ •O 

51 

, 51 


1,820 

0 

■■^26:; 

;,26', 

■ 2 

46 

48 


1,916 

0 

■■■■■'. "9-' 

■ ',9 1 

■,4 

39 

43 


1,279 

4 

,■■^-■23' 

,:27'^'i 

0 

13 

13 


1,716 

0 

:':^'39„ 

,39'„! 


41 

47 


2,619 

0 

20 

20 ■'! 

0 

■■■■ ' : '1 

40 

40 


15,667 

5 

194 

198 

20 ’ 

312 

332 

Actual increase 134 rupees. 

2,295 

4 

36 

36 

6 

8 

14 

Actual decrease 22 rupees. 


0 
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No. 


Jummabandlnf Zillah Kttmann slewing tie distribu 



1 



OI 

! 

' 



i 



1 




. i 

! 



<p 

1 




1 

' Name 01? Pabgakas. j 

1 

JTame oe Pattis. : 

1 

! 

1 

*0 

u 

§ i 

§ i 

1 « 
o 

P4 

'*0 

■ . eS ■ 






. 




^ 1 
3 i 

o 

s 

!=S 

'.'•y , 

S " 

' o 

■ Sq 




H 

tej 

Py 

1 

12 

Pali . . . • ^ 

Miilla Chowkat 
Txilla Ckowkat 
MullaBora . 
Tulla Dora . 
Genwar 
Kuklasoun . 
Nyea . . 

Soeloiir . 

Salt 

. 

83 

105 
82 

108 

120 

118 

106 
120 
215 

46 

27 

43 

67 

75 

49 

59 

71 

4,230 

4,245 

2,893 

3,143 

4,331 

2,819 ■ 

3,553 

3,734 

4,691 




Total 9 

1057 

507 

33,139 

13 

Plxuldatote . • • ^ 

Clioagaon 
Dhoora Phat 
Koseean 

Iviindar Klipoa 
Mullee Dotee 


31 

31 

24 

39 

31 

18 

25 

16 

30 

18 

1,695 

1,371 

1,596 

2,245 

1,137 


1 


Total 5 

156 

10? 

8,044 

14 

Eamgarli . • ■ •{ 

Augur . 
Ramg^rk 

; ; : 

20 

16 

15 

5 

1,0?0 

?92 




Total 2 

36 

20 

1,862 

15 

Sica • • • 

Atkeescc 
Barkeesee 
Deondcek^t » 
Malee , . 


39 

74 

49 

66 

23 

50 

32 

41 

818 

1,086 

7?4 

521 




Total 4 

228 

146 

3,207 

16 

iShor , . “ • • " 

Kkuraet 

Mukur . 

Roul . - 

Setee 

Sone 

Wuldeea 

; ; ; 

62 

107 

44 

63 

55 

86 

26 

71 

29 

47 

39 

74 

705 

2,343 

1 460 

686 
870 
1,602 




Total 6 

40? 

285 

6,666 

' " 17 

As'kote , . * • • 

Askote • 

• e * 

109 

2 

1,174 

Grand ’Xotad 76 

5,085 

3,350 

1,25,584 


Kumatin . SimiMBNT Office, 
The 1st February 1848. 
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tion of Increase and Dec?*ease at the Revised Settlement ^ — eoneliided. 


Highest jumma of new settlement. 

I)ECEEA.SE. 

IjTOBEASB. 

Eemabes, 

On account of waste 
villages. 

On account of decreased 
jumma. 

Total decrease. 

On account of nia-abad 
lands. 

_ 

On account of increased 
jumma. 

Total Increase, 

4266 

0 

8 

8 

0 

44 

44 


4315 

0 

5 

5 

0 

75 

75 


2,445 

0 

4 

4 

11 

45 

56 


3,213 

0 

1 

1 

0 

71 

71 


4514 

0 

13 

13 

2 

194 

196 


2,849 

0 

13 

13 

0 

43 

43 


3,575 

0 

15 

15 

0 

37 

37 


3,758 

0 

25 

25 

0 

49 

49 


4864 

0 

7 

7 

3 

177 

180 


33,799 

0 

91 

91 

16 

735 

751 

Actiia.1 increase 660 rnpee.s. 

1,705 

0 

2 

2 

10 

2 

12 


1,365 

0 

36 

■ 36 

0 

30 

30 


1,608 

4 

16 

20 

0 

32 

32 


2,220 

0 

34 

34 

0 

9 

9 


1,144 

0 

4 

4 

0 

11 

11 


■'■.'8,042 

4 

92 

96 

10 

84 

94 

Actual decrease 2 rupees. 

1,072 

0 

7 

7 

7 

2 

9 


792 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1,864 

0 

7 

7 

7 

2 

9 

Actual increase 2 rupees. 

809 

2 


17 

8 

2 

10 


1,071 

17 

14 

31 

6 

10 

16 


783 

0 

3 

3 

0 

12 

12 


634 

0 

13 

13 

5 

11 

16 


3,197 

19 

45 

64 

19 

35 

54 

Actual decrease 10 rupees. 

719 

3 

3 

6 

0 

20 

20 


2,372 

7 

38 

45 

2 

72 

74 


457 

2 

13 

15 

0 

12 

12 


690 

0 

23 

23 

2 

25 , 

27 


863 

19 

5 

24 

3 

14 

17 


1,599 

0 

31 

31 

2 

26 

28 


6,700 

31 

113 

144 

9 

169 

178 

Actual ineretisc 34 rupecKS. 

1,174 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ko change. 

1,27,112 

230 

1,210 

1,440 

464 

2,504 

2,968 

Actual increase 1,528 rupees. 


J. H. BATTEN, : 
Settlement Officer^ 




Mu. BATTEN’S EINAL SETTLEMENT EEPOET, 


From 


To 


No. 135 OR 1848. 

J. H* BATTEN, Esq., 

Senior Assistant Commissmier, 

Kumawn Pro])€)\ 

G. T LUSHINGTON, Esq., 

Commissioner of Ktmiami, 


Dated- 


Memnue^ ■. ■ ■ . . 

Sir, 

In the accompanying copy of a former Report,'^ wliicli was forward- 
ed to yonr office in June 1843, will be found 
Inirodiictmu ^ brief summary of my settlement proceed- 

mgs in the Jinote mahais oi ziiiah Kumauii 
and for the Mulla or upper patti of pargana Danpoor ; together with 
this Report I have also the honor to furnish, for the convenience of refer- 
ence, a copy of the letter No. ^ of 1846, dated the 6th March idem, 
which was sent up by me with the General Statement No. IV., shewing 
the fiscal results of the whole revision of settlement, and which was fol- 
lowed by the sanction of Government, received in orders dated 2nd J une 
1846, to the new jummabandi of the district; that is, to the highest 
jumma fixed by me for each pargana. A new copy of the General 
Statements just referred to does not appear a necessary appendage to the 
present Report, and I have therefore omitted it. But as No. V. shews 

the order of time in which the several par- 
ganas were settled and the period of each 
settlement, and as No. VI. represents in an 
abstract form the distribution of the increases and decreases, and the 
several heads under which the changes in the jummas were effected, I 
have thought it a convenient plan to reproduce these statements, on the 
occasion of laying before superior authority according to instructions the 
following more detailed observations. 

2. As a general preface to this, a copy of the Statistical Table 
furnished by me on the 12th May of the 
present year for the information of Govern- 


Stafcements forwarded with 
present report. 


Statistical Tables. 


^ 1819.— Both reports arc printed in this collection, 
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meat will; I hopC; be found an useful adjunct to the above; and I here 
take the opportunity of repeating the explanation concerning its pre™ 
paration. 


Mough Statistical Beturn of Land BevenuCf Area and Bopulation in the District 
of Kumaun inclusive of TardL 



‘‘It will at once he conceded that in a mountainons and wild country like 
Knmaun a great difficulty attends the preparation of a Statistical Eeturn, and that 
only a slight approximation to accuracy in the matter of area and measurements in 
general can he attained in the existing deficiency of detailed survey. 

The number of mouzahs recorded in the statement correspond to the number of 
mahals for which separate revenue engagements have been taken, and does not show 
the dukhti holdings, many of which are without separate inhabitants, and a large 
proportion of which can hardly boast of more than two or three cottages. The area 
in square miles has been roughly calculated for the parallels of latitude and longitude 
, , „ . , m . within which the district of Kumaun Proper includ- 

Explanation of Statistical Table. ^ contained, and from tHs the 

area in acres has been derived in accordance to the mode shewn in the heading of 
column 4. 

With reference to the number of cultivated, culturahle, and lakhiraj acres, it is 
requisite to state that in the hill part of the province the sole measurements known 
are those founded on the nali and hisi, which are acres calculated on measures 
of capacity ^ (having reference to the seed required for sowing them) and on the actual 
square measure which Mr. Commissioner Traill after many enquiries and trials 
deduced therefrom. The account is as follows : 

ISTomiitaxi Measttre, 

2 seers of seed wheat, ...... =1 nali of land. ' 

40 ditto of ditto, or 1 maund, == 1 bisu 
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Sqttaee Measube. 

12 yards x 20 yards = 240 square yards = 1 Bali 
240 yards x 20 yards = 48,00 ditto = 1 bis!. 

In the Ehabar, or plains-parganas, the cnltiTOted and cnltiirable is that of the 
actual survey made in acres of 4,840 square yards in 1845, and the number of actually 
measured acres in the low lands was added to the assumed bisi area of the high- 
lands, as exhibited in the settlement records and native books of measurements.^ 

“ The total area of the province having been calculated in the manner detailed, it 
follows that the real contents in acres is ver^r much larger than I have stated it to he, 
my numbers representing the area of the plain surface covered by the hills and answer- 
ing to the base of a triangle, while the actual area must be represented by the 
^cial contents of the sides. It would, however, be vain to attempt any theoretical ap- 
proximation to the truth, actual survey alone can be depended upp ; but, with this 
explanation, the area entered in the statement will I hope be considered sufficiently 
accurate ; the vast extent of inaccessible mountain contained in it being taken into 
consideration ; and I have therefore merely deducted the cultivated, culturabie, and 
lakhiraj from the total area of the province, and entered the result as harre^i, 

‘‘ The following allotment of salaries has been debited under the head of Charges of 
Mevemie Collections, mz.\ 

Half the salary of the Commissioner, also Political Agent, 

Ditto of Senior Assistant Commissioner. 

Ditto of Junior Assistant Commissioner. 

Ditto of Sudder Dmla, 

“ Whole salary of Deputy Collector. 

Ditto of Tahsxldari establishment. 

Ditto of Canoongoe establishment. 

Ditto of Government patwaris. 

** The time of the Commissioner and his assistants is chiefly occupied in civil and 
judicial duty, and by ^ placing one-half of their pay in the * Cost of Collection,’ the 
charge under that head is more than is fair ; but as hitherto the whole of our salaries 
have appeared as those of Revenue officers. I did not think it right to~‘ place more 
than half against the Judicial and General Department ; in the same manner, it would 
not have been improper to have similarly apportioned the pay of the tahsildari and pat- 
wari establishments, which are in a great measure employed on Police duties. 

“ In the absence of any recent census I have added only 10 per cent, to that taken 
by Mr. Trail in 1824 ; but I am inclined to believe that a mnch larger increase than 
this has taken place ; and, as Mr. Traill made his estimate only for the number of 
houses, I have attempted uo detail of the distribution of the inhabitants. However, 
I may here state that, in my opinion, the Mahommedan and non-agricultural popula- 
iation do not exceed i^th part of the whole.” 

3, I have also appended a small map of Kumaun and Garhwal 

tracted from Btishion^s Indian Gazetteef^ and 
I have in it numbered and marked off the 
several parganas of both districts. I hope that this sketch will prove 
useful to those who may peruse the two settlement reports.*^ 

4. Concerning the Bhotea mahals, with which Mr. TrailFs paper in 
the Asiatic Researches and the printed jour- 
nals of modern travellers have made en- 
quirers acquainted^ and the physical peculiarities of which are at this 


Bhotea Mahals, 


- ^ 1849. — This map with the manuscript , district map and with the other materials in 
his possession and supplied to him enabled the Deput y Surveyor General to prepare the sheet 
published in this compilation. 
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riiomeni under careful examiuatioB, assisted by all the light of modem 

science,*— it is only necessary for me now to 
add a few words. The Jowahir, or Joohar, 
Pass occupies the inter- Himalayan valley of the Goree at and below the 
sources of that great branch of the Gogra river. The eleven chief 
villages of the Joohar Bhoteas are found at heights above the sea varying 
from 10,000 feet to 11,300 feet, and all of them lie between the northern 
sides of the high snowy peaks, or ekain of greatest elevation^ on the one 
Bide, mid the toatersked or ridge which separates the rivers which flow 
to India and Thibet respectively, on the other. Their position is thus 
extremely singular, and somewhat difficult to be understood by those 

who, only looking at the great peaks from 
Bliotea nmMls, Milam, Oonta positions in the central or lower mountains, 

and ignorant of the fact that all the main 
rivers do not rise on their southern or Indian aspect, cannot understand 
the existence of an inhabited Cis-Thibetan region, north of what they 
call ‘‘ the Snowy Bange,^^ and yet within the British frontier. The 
ghat into Huindes from Milam is called Oonta Dhoora, and, though 
boasting of the greatest traffic, is an extremely difficult and even dan- 
gerous route. In all the passes, but especially in Joohar, the tract above 
the uppermost village, or where the route actually crosses the watershed, 
is very ragged, impi’acticable and forbidding in appearance, while the 
villages themselves are for the most part situated in easy, open ground. 
Again, the tract immediately below the inhabited part of the valley, or 
where the river breaks through or flanks the highest chain, and enters 
the region of forest vegetation, is characterized by scenery of the most 
beautiful, but stupendous character, --“Snow beds, precipices, and water- 
falls, rendering the descent by the river side into the lower regions 
apparently impossible. The inter-Alpine valley of the Doulee river (also 
called Gore from its wMte foaming waters) is called Darma, and is sepa- 
rated from Joohar on its west by the line of the great Punjchoola peaks. 

The lower part of the valley which flanks the less elevated portion of 
■ni i. , the above range at Khela, Sealpunt, &c., re-- 

Beeanse!^ ' a a s o arma an gembles Choudanse and parts of Tulla Joohar 

formerly described; and the upper portion 
at Gob, Seehoo, &c., is quite Bhotea in its character. The ghat of the 
Darma Pass is known by the name of ]SFeo Dhoora ; and there is also 
an inter-Himalayan route into Beeanse called Lebong Dhoora, but this 
last, like all other passes running east and west, is only open for a very 
brief period in each year. The occupants of the Darma villages are 
the least civilized of all our Bhoteas. Losses from various causes, 
avalanches on their villages and roads, — murrains among their cattle and 
sheep, and casualties among themselves, — ^have tended to impoverish 
them, and to render them unable (certainly most unwilling) to pay off 
the accumulated debt in which their dealings with the Almora mer- 
chants have involved them. I found their land revenue assessed at 
Es. 904, and I left it unaltered. The permanent collection of even this 
mm is already becoming a matter of doubt ; and my remarks on the 
inadequate payments of the Bhoteas to the State, must not be supposed 
applicable to Darma, though its Jumma, previous to the establishment 

* Vide par»graj>}i 25. 
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of the sole separate item^ land revenue^ amounted to Ks. S^S09. Darma 
is very little known to European travellers. The easternmost Bhotea 

mahal of Kumaun is Beeanse^ a region 
recently rendered interesting by the passage 
through it of Lieutenant H. Straehey in his successful visit to the great 
lakes of Huindes. The two sources of the Kali river are here founds 
and the valleys of the Koontee river {named from the uppermost village 
in its course) and of the more sacred Kali itself^ form respectively the 
approaches to the two passes, Laubpya Dhoora and Lepoo Dhoora, the 
latter (leading to Taklakhar*) by far the easiest of all the ghats. lu 
a tributary glen of the Kali called Tinkur from a village of that name, 
and on the eastern bank of the Kali itself, there are situated a few 
Bhotea villages belonging to Nipal, which are completely isolated by 
the snowy peaks on their east and south from all other parts of the 
Joomla and Dotee territory, and which, except politically, form a part of 
Beeanse. The Beeanse Bhoteas fall far short of the Jooharees in 
intelligence dnd enterprize, which qualities added to the peculiar trading 
privileges accorded to them by the Thibet authorities t enable the latter 
(notwithstanding the greater natural obstacles to their trade) to far 
surpass the former in wealth and civilization. Many of the Beeansees 
however during the winter are found frequenting the Tarai marts 
at Brimdeo and Sunneah, where their own river enters the plains of 
Hindustan 3 and I have met some of their most active traders returning 
from personal visits to their Furrakhahad and Bareilly correspondents. 
The land revenue belonging to the 6 pottabs and 18 separate inhabi- 
tancies of Beeanse amounted to Bs. 291, and I saw no reason for 
altering that amount. In the year 1841, previous to its temporary 
disturbance by the inroad of the Seikhs into Huindes, I made a rough 
statistical calculation of the trade carried on by the Kumaun Bhoteas ; 
and, although it has found its way elsewhere into print, J I here insert; 
it for facility of reference, and with a view to shew what commodities 

are interchanged. The recent great increase 
OenertU re- town of Bagesar, the head-quarters of 

on t.ade, &o. mountains, 

would appear to prove the continued prosperity of the Bhoteas and 
those who deal with them, notwithstanding the gradual falling-off in 
the price of borax, the main imported staple, in Calcutta and Europe, 
From all I can learn, however, the exports are largely increasing in 
quantity and value. Any liberal change in the principles and practices 
of the Thibetan {i,e, Chinese) Government in regard to the opening the 
communication between Huindes and India by the introduction into 
the markets, of capitalists, dealing directly on their own account^ would 
probably injure the Bhotea tribes, of whom we have been speaking, and 
reduce them to their original proper character of carriers, cattle and 
sheep-breeders, and road-makers. Such an event, with reference to 
their monopolizing spirit and inhospitable attempts to keep up and 
increase all the existing barriers to international intercourse, would not, 
I think, be much regretted beyond their own circle. 


^ Also called Tuklakofce, 

t Vide TrailEs prioted accomxfe df Bkotea MaMl. 

J Vids Pilgrim’s Wanderings in the Himalaya.” Agra, 1844, 
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Jumma of past settlement. 


' ' '03 

s 

, pS 

•r-a 

4* 

Q3 
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TO ,, 

1872 Sambat. 

1873 Sambat. 

Is 

'I' 

cC 

m 

!>. 

oo 

«— i 

1877 Sambat. 

1880. 

1885. 

*0681 

Total approprj 
bisis. 

r ' 

" .'-P 

i: 

f .'■'S' 

B 

■voS 

• "S 

Es. 

Bs. ^ 

Es. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

■ Bs. " ' 

Bs. 


9,367 

10,910 

9,590 

3,860 

4,714 

4,753 

4,842 

4,791 

Khalsa. 

8,645 

QJ 

,o 

pq 



51 

decrease. 

13,763 



(M 

Memo, of Im^ofis purcfiasecl from the Bhoteas hekveen October 1840 

and May 1S41, 

Imports. 


Description of Goods. 


Quantity. 

Value, 

JooHAE Pass. 

Mds, 

Bs. 

9,000 

45.000 

2,000 

8,000 

10 

1,600 

2 ■ 

250 

1 

500 

2 

200 

15 ' 

760 

60 

3,000 

40 pairs. 

i;5oo 

20 pieces. 

1,200 

500 pieces 

2,000 

1,000 

1,200 

50 

1,000 

80 tolas. 

200 

Betangs, 


1,500 or 7-4 
mashas 

} 1,200 



7,000 


15,000 

Bupees 

1,00,400 


Eato at which sold. 


Tincahox unrefined borax 


Salt 


Cbouris . 

Zedoary Nirbisi 
Saffron . 

Tea 

JPushm^ or sbawl wool 
Ponies , 

Sbawls . . . . 

Cliinese dragon and other 
silks . . . . 

Blankets, clotbing, coarse 
woollens, and serges 
Goats and sheep, . 

Mule yaks (Jubboos) 
Musk . 


Gold dust 

Ladakh 
anna pieces 
Kuldar rupees 


■{ 

or 3- 


Tho present rate is 5 Bs. per md. 
at Eagesiir ; formerly 7 and 8 Bs. 
per maund. 

Sold at 4 Bs. per maund, and bar- 
tered for rice in the proportion 
of 3 or 4 seers of grain for one 
of salt. 

3 to 8 Bs. per seer, 

1- 8 to 5 Bs. per seer. 

8 to 12 Bs. per seer. 

2- 8 to 4 Es. per seer. 

30 to 70 Bs. per maund. 

30 to 150 Bs. each. 

20 to 60 Bs. per pair. 

C 100 to 125 per piece, and the plain 

L Mud from 6 to 15 Bs. per piece. 

2 to 12 Es. per piece. 

1 to 1-8 Bs. each. 

20 to 30 Bs. each. 

1-8 to 3 Bs. per tola. 


8 Bs. per petang. 

Exchange at 4 and 5 per rupee, 
f The sole cash return in India 
i coinage. 
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Memo, of Imports purchased from the Bhoteas 

an d May 1841. 

Impoets. 


October 1840 


Description of Goods. 

Quantity. 

Value, 

Rate at which sold. 


Daema and Beeanse Passes. 


Maund s. 

Es. 


Tincal ... • 

Salt^ .... 
Orpiment 

Puslim .... 
Choiiris .... 
Musk .... 
Coarse woollens 

8,000 

3,000 

40 

7 

5 

300 tolas. 
800 pieces. 

40.000 

12.000 
700 
400 
600 
600 

1,000 

5 to 6 Es. per maund. 

4 Es. per ditto. 

20 to 28 Es. per ditto. 

30 to 70 Es. per ditto. 

8 to 8 Es. per seer. 

2 to 3 Es. per tola. 

1 to 1-8 Ee. per piece. 

Total Eupees 
Grand Total Imports 
Grand Total Exports 

56,300 

1,56,700 

79,375 


DifEerence 

76,326 

Eupees. 


(B.) 

Memo, of Goods exported from Mmora to Chinese Tartary between 
October 18^ arid May 1841. 

Esposia. 


Description of Goods, 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Sugarcandy . 


70 mds. 

, 

Es. 

2,000 

Goorli . 


5,000 hhelees 

1,000 

Confectionery 


20 mds. 

400 

Bates 


70 „ 

1,300 

Almonds 


25 „ 

700 

Cloves . 


^ ?> 

400 

Chillies . 


2 „ 

100 

Hutmegs 


3 j, 

500 

Cardamoms . 

• • 

1 .. 

225 

Camphor 

* • 

3 

250 

Indigo . 


5 

1 500 

Pewter and sal ammoniac 

3 „ 

150 

EhinEhahs . 

. • 

7 pieces 

300 

Broad cloths . 

• '■ ■ 

175 „ 

17,000 

Moleskin and 

other 


Europe cloths 

• . 

175 „ 

4,000 

Hharwa . 


4,000 pieces 

3,000 

Coarse cloths . 

• . 

10,000 „ 

13,000 

Pearls . ■■ 


1,500 

Coral' ' 



800 


Rate at which sold at Bagesar. 


20 to 30 Es. per maund. 

5 bhelees per rupee. 

15 to 25 Es. per maund. 

15 to 20 Es, ditto. 

20 to 25 Es. ditto. 

2 to 2-8 Es. per seer. 

12 annas to 1 Ee. per seer. 

80 to 90 nuts per rupee. 

5 to 6 Es. per seer. 

B Es. per seer. 

60 to 100 Es. per maund. 

1-8 to 2 Es. per seer. 

20 to 100 Es. per piece, 

2 to 12 Es, per yard. 

8 annas to Es. 2-8 per yard. 

6 to 30 Es. per corge. 

1 Ee. to 2-8 Es. per piece. 
Ho standard rate, 

1-8 to 16 Es. per tola. 
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Memo* of Goods exjmted from Almora to Chinese Taftary between 
October 1840 and May 1841^ — coiitiEued. 

Espoets .--continued* 


Description of Goods. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Eate at which sold at Bagesar. 



Es. 


Miscellaneous cominodi- 




ties such as penknives, 




buttons and china- 




ware .... 


55 


Grain . , * . 

9,000 mds. 

12,000 

Generally bartered. 

Hardware 


1,000 

Ee. 1-4 to 2-8 Es. per seer. 

Tobacco . , , . 

200 mds. 

2,000 

10 to 16 Rs, per inauud. 

Betienut 

5 « 

200 

15 to 50 Rs. ditto. 

Total 


62.875 



Beeas and Daema Passes. 

Goorli .... 

7,000 I>l^elecs 

1,500 

5 bhelees per rupee. 

Cloth .... 


1,000 


Grain .... 

12,040 mds. 

12,000 

No standard rate. 

Tobacco .... 

ISO „ 

1,500 

10 to 16 Rs. per maund. 

Hardware 


500 

Re. 1-4 to 2*8 Rs. per seer. 

Total 


16,500 


Grand total of Export . 


79,375 



(C.) 

Rough eetplanation of difference according to the papers given in by a 
principal native merchant of Almora, 


Expenses as follows. 

Slieep and goats pxircliased for carriage . 

Cotton clotlis purchased for apparel .... 
Coarse Thibetan woollens re-purchased for apparel * 
Government land revenue ^ * 

Interest of loans from Almora merchants . 

Expenses for jubboos, goats and sheep for domestic use 
Loans advanced by Bhoteas . , * . , 

Losses of all kinds , , • . . . 


Total 


Profit balance in favor of Bhoteas . 
Difierence between exports and imports 


Es.', 

10,000 

4,000 

4.000 
4,849 

15.000 
4,000 

4.000 

6.000 


51,849 

24,476 

76,325 
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Mmo. of Goods sold to the Bhoteas of the Jooliar Bass, ly Merchants of Almora 
and other Traders, from the loth May to ISth Jtme 184:1, at Mimsheearee, 
according to a rough Native calculation, made in the Settlement Cam/p of 
J. H. B'ATTEi;r, Esq. 

. Es. ■, 


Broadcloth 

Moleskin 

Satin jean 

American diill .... 
English chintz .... 

I)o. calicoes, muslin, linen, <&c. 
Velvet , . ... 

Indian chintz, calicoes, &c. 

Pearls , ..... 

Coral 

Indigo 

Spices . , . . . . 

Sugar . . . . . . 

Delhi valuables, precious stone, jewellery 


curiosities, &c. 


4.000 
800 
300 

450 ',,'.. . 

300 

1.000 

400 

4,700 

700 

400 

350 

160 } Less tills year 
150 5 usual. 

500 


Total . 14,210 


BuoiraHT fob sale by zaminpaes. 


Grain 

Tobacco and oil 


Geaistd Total^ . 15,010 


Ih one month at one place, Munshcearee, half-way between Bagesar and Milam. 

Note i,— Payment for above goods is really made in cash, but bonds are taken, made payable in 
cash and goods and at the season of return traffic. 


Note 3,-1849- In the above account of the Bliote Mah^^ls of Knmaim the word llimxdes, or 
country of the Hunias (Huns?), has been substituted for the former spelling Huindes, or snow- 
country, the latter word being proved quite as incorrect as the Oondes,** or wool country, of Moororoft. 


5. Tlie pargana of Danpoor in Kumaiin (partially described in the 


Danpoor described. is in many respects similar to 

pargana JNagpnr in (jrarnwai. Though it 
cannot boast^ like the latter, of celebrated shrines and sacred peaks visited 
from afar by a constant influx of pilgrims^ yet it is something to possess 
in Nundadervi the loftiest spot of earth in the whole British Empire.*^ 
At the base and from the spurs of this giant of the Eastern Starf and 
its neighbour^ Nnnda Kote, rise the three rivers which give a character 
to the pargana and separate its eastern part into three great valleys^ 
m., those of the Pindar, the SarjUj and the Eastern Eamganga; while 
half is drained by the Gaomatti and its affluents, uniting 
with the Sarju at Bagesar. This last-named holy and at the same time 
seeukrly distinguished place^ and the ruins of the most ancient seat of 


Dwalagiri, KuucbuB Jiuga, Bhaibun, ^c., are in Klpal and Thibet, 
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Pall an power at Baznatli^* render the western division^ or Mnlla and 
Tulla Kuttoor, locally illustrious^ made still more so by a Hindu or Hill 
tradition^ that when the years of sanctity for Hardwar and the Ganges 
shall have been accomplished; the river-virtue will be transferred to the 
Sarda, and be found chiefly glorified on the Sarju at B^esar.f 

The fiscal history of this pargana is shewn in the following table : — • 


JUMMA OF PAST SETTLEMENT. 



1872 Sambat. 

1873 Sambat- 

1874 Sambat. 

1877 Sambat. 

1880 Sambat. 

■A 

ssS. 

rQ 

a 

m 

GO 

GO 

. iH 

■ 

068T 

Highest jumma. 

p -w 

m 

cS © 

O c3 

Total cultivated 
bisis. 


Es, 

,Es. Es. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Es. 


KJialsa. 

Es. 

o 

3,487 

3,842 j 4,164 

4,432 

5,522 

5,576 

5,711 

5,641 


6,697 

& 







— 

j 12,196 


cS 

Q 


i 

i 



Es. 70 decrease 

t 



Of the decreased jumma at the revised settlement; Rs. 25 belong to 
Tulla Danpoor; and Rs. 53 to Kuttoor; 
ssessmen . while the jummabandi of Mulla Danpoor 

shows an increase of Rs. 8; partly owing to nia-ahad leases. In the 
No. 6 Statement will be seen what portion of the decrease is owing to 
the exclusion from the settlement of ‘mouzahs recently fallen waste. 
Indeed that statement accounts minutely for the whole jummabandi of 
each separate patti of each pargana.; and it would be; I humbly con- 
ceive; a useless cumbering of this report, besides a waste of time, to 
make each item the subject of detailed explanation. 

The agricultural prosperity of Danpoor and Kuttoor is not great; 
where the soil is best, and where facilities for irrigation abound; there 
unhappily {as for instance in the hot glen of the Sarju) the climate is 
inimical to the increase of population; and the exceeding heaviness of 
the jungle tends to perpetuate the animal scourges of the hills in the 
shape of tigerS; bearS; and leopards. Of late yearS; too, the fatal 
Mahaniani fever. mahamaff fever has crossed over from 

BhadaU; and made its appearance among the 
upper villages of the Pindar and Saiju; thus diminishing the existing 
number of cultivators; and frightening away the surplus members of 
overgrown communities; and the surplus tenants of occupied lands; who 
would otherwise be available for breaking up new lands. In favorable 
„ ^ , contrast to this calamity, I may record the 

u oor escn e . improved state of Kuttoor, in the lower 

patti of which, at and towards Bagesar, the cultivation is fast increasing 
and the climate being proportionately bettered ; and in the upper patti 


^ For an account of tbe Kiittoora dynasty, and indeed for a general abstract history 
of Kumann Eaj, vide my “Notes on the Kumaun and Rohilkhand Tarai” published in the 
Journal of the Asiatk Society of Bengali No. CfliV, 18M'. 

t Probably the dwellers on the banks of the Nmlada would reject this tradition with 
indignation, 
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of wbicB, wliere it has been always most difficult to understand the 
causes of unhe^thiness, a visible addition to the land under tillage^ and 
some restoration of inhabitants to the deserted spots^ have oceurred^ 
especially^ I am happy to observe, since the conclusion of the settlement. 
Still the broad valleys of the Gurroor and Gaomatti, at nearly 4,000 feet 
above the sea, afford a melancholy spectacle to those who at lower elevations, 
in Pali and elsewhere, and in situations apparently far less favored by 
nature, are accustomed to see the whole level a sheet of cultivation 
surrounded by cheerful and populous villag es. At one time, too, from the 
Kuttoor citadel of Runchula above their capital, 

Kuttoor, the ancient rulers of the hills must 
have looked down and around, on an almost unbroken picture of agricul- 
tural wealth ; for, not only in the valleys, but up three-fourths of the 
mountain sides, now covered with enormous forests of pine (especially in 
the west and south-west towards Gopal-kot and the other great fountain 
heads of the Gurroor and Kosilla) the well-built walls of fields remain in 
multitudinous array, terrace upon terrace, a monument of former industry 
and populousness, and only requiring the axe to prepare an immediate 
way for the plough. 

The valley of Baznath being situated on the frontier of Kumaun with 
Garhwal, and in the neighbourhood of Bha- 
Valley of Baznatli. Fort, was often in all probability the 

scene of border conflicts and military exactions ; and the desertion of 
villages once having commenced, and no means of restoring the popula- 
tion being at hand, the deterioration of climate, originating in the 
spread of rank vegetation and thfe neglect of drainage, &c., may be sup- 
posed to have gone on from worse to worse, till finally the heat and 
moisture were left to perform all their natural ill offices unchecked by 
the industry and efforts of man. Viewing, however, the present slight 
improvement in a hopeful light and remembering the less favorable 
situations in which nurseries are thriving, I am of opinion the district 

of Kuttoor (Baznath) would be found the 
proposed m Kut.- most deserving of selection for the 

future spread of the Kumaun tea cultivation. 
Irrigable unoccupied lands, at between 3,000 to 5,000 feet above the sea, 
abound on the lower slopes of the hills, while much of the good land in 
actual possession is occupied by migratory tenants at will ( drilmn or 
paeJcastli Assamis) unattached to the soil, in whose place the pudhans 
of villages could have no reasonable objection to see profit-paying, wealth- 
planting gardeners. The very fact that at the present settlement (which 
took place before any discussion arose concerning the extension of the 
tea experiment) 17 pottahs of villages were in Kuttoor obliged to be 
made over to non-proprietary moostajirSf or farmers, the richer or less 
desponding neighbours of the resigning pudhans, shews that available 
ground was at our disposal. Both there and in parganas Gangooli, 
Shot and Sira, the sole expense in securing the land, would have been, 
.(and even now in many places would still be) the wiping off the jumma 

from the revenue hooks, probably some pal- 
^ Ranpoor and Kut- rupees per annum. 

i , Throughout Danpoor and Kuttoor the tenure 

of land among the old-established communities is almost entirely 
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hmedan^ or hhjacJham^ eacli hisseHar holding in actual separancy his 
own fields and paying his quota of revenue to the elected puclhan. 
Where the lands have often changed hands and where it is difficult to 
keep up a permanent tenantry, the pudh& who holds the lease may be 
considered as nominal proprietor of the soil, and at the next revision of 
settlement, all those who are now recorded as farmers^ and whose farms 
of resigned or waste lands may then be found in a flourishing state, 
should, as a matter of course, be allowed the full proprietary claim, only 
modified by the engagements which they themselves may have made 
with the cultivators. These engagements will probably be found highly 
favorable to the latter class ; for, in the present demand for agricultural 
labor, only the very best terms, almost amounting to an absolute right 
in the lands allotted to them, will secure the location of assamees. In 
Danpoor, among the numerous representatives of villages, three princi- 
pal pudhans, Mulhub Singh, Lall Singh, and Futteh Singh, the former, 
the head of the Takoli tribe of Rajpoots, the two latter of the Ko- 
runga tribe, are found in possession of the thoheddn pottahs, privileges 
and influence. The first only entitle them, according to custom every- 
where, to three per cent, on the jumma of each village, and to a fee of one 
rupee on the marriage of each pudhan^s daughter, besides portions of the 
goats and deer killed on festive occasions. But in Upper Daupoor, where 
the habits and feelings of the people are simple and primitive, the thoke- 
dar occupies an alrttost feudal place in their estimation ; and while they 
would strongly resent the slightest interference with their actual here- 
ditary hold of the soil, the smaller pudhans and village hissehdars are 
found willingly paying to their thokedars ( especially to Mulhuk Singh, 
a rough and coarse-clad peasant) an amount of dues and service which 

head-men of the lower parganas would in ‘ 
vaiu look for from their more civilized and 
’ * republican communities. The wealth of Mul- 

huk Singh and his people in a great measure consists in flocks of sheep, 
for which the high ranges and meadows along the Pindar and Sarju 
afford magnificent pasture ground, and for the purchase of which as 
pack-carriers in the salt, borax, and corn-trade the Bhoteas are constant 
and near customers. In Kuttoor also there are only three thokedars, 
Muddum Singh Dosad, and Poona, and Gooman Singh, both of the pud- 
dear family; but the poverty of the inhabitants and the different 
character of the country and customs preclude the extension of the thoke- 
dari privileges beyond the ordinary limits. The influence, however, 
of the first-named individual would probably be found highly useful in 
any arrangements connected with the tea-growing experiment in his 
district. Poona Puddear is involved in family disputes, and the case 
concerning his thokedari pottah between himself and his connexion 
Gopi is still before the courts. The latter litigant was, in my opinion, 
unnecessarily incited to ambitious views by tbe Deputy Collector and Tah- 
siklar in the course of the settlement, and, as no greater stability in 
tbe revenue arrangements seemed attainable from the appointment of a 
new man without capacity, capital, or great popularity, and, as I had 
reason to suspect that Gopi had, by exciting intrigues at Jakhera and 
elsewhere, tended to bring about the general resignation of leases and 
separation of large into small pudhanships, which impeded the settle- 
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ment operations in Kuttoor/ I have Mtiierto though t it advisable to 
continue ray whole support to Poona^ the member of the tribe whom I 
found in possession of the headship. 


Pargana Gangooli. 


JUMMA OF FOEMEE SETTLEMENTS. 

ce 

a 

S 

1 ^ 

•r-9 

I ^ 

a> 

0 

1 ^ 

02 

I' O 

s 

Total appropriated 
Msis. 

Total cultivated 
bisis. 

1 

m 

■ ■ 

OD 

r— t 1 

1873 Sambat. 

1874 Sambat. 

1 

02 

00 

rH 

1880 Sambat. 

1885 Sambat. 

1890 Sambat. 

Es. 

1,820 

Es. 

2,035 

Es. 

2,120 

' Es. 
2,698 

Es. 

3,278 

Es. 

3,538 

Rs. 

3,806 

Rs. 

3,989 

Khalsa, \ 
15,933 

Es. 

7,742 


Total increase Rs. 183. 

This pargana consists of the lower half of the mountainous Doab 
, between the rivers Sariu and East Ramganga. 

Gangoh demented. separated from the Phoongurh river- 

glen and adjacent parts of Tulla Ndgpur by a range of hills breaking 
down on the west side gently to B^esar^, and ending on the east side 
in the high and abrupt peak of Kali-Nag. The junction of the two 
great rivers takes place at Rameswur, whence the united waters under the 
name of Sarju flowing to Pachesur and Kali river^ separate the two 
parganas of Shor and Kali Kumaun. There are five patUs^ or sub- 
divisionsj viz,, Bel, Burhaon, Kumsfar, Uttgaon and Poongraon, of 
which the first-named occupies the peninsular tract stretching down 
from Gangooli Hath to Rameswur, Burhaon the central and eastern 
division of the pargana, Uttgaon the western, and Poongraon the 
northern portions. In regard to the agricultural products, Poongraon is 
the best patti, and the inhabitants find a ready and profitable sale for 
their corn among the Bhoteas. A few villages near the Ramganga are 
hot and unhealthy, but less so than similarly situated places lower down 

the river. In Burhaon, at a convenient spot 
^ above the Eimganga, called is held 

every year in April a great fair, at which all the trafficking transactions 
between the Bhoteas of the three passes and the hill people are completed^ 
previous to the departure of the former for their own country. Of the 
increase of jiimma, viz,, Rs. 238, in this patti credited to ma-abad^ 

Rs. 220 belong to 24 villages, the land 
ssessmen . revenue of which had been hitherto included 

in the copper mine mahal, but to which have now been granted, as in 
the similar case of Danpoor, separate mouzahwar settlements. 

The mines at Rae and its neighbourhood now stand on their own 
mineral capabilities, and the lessees are dependent on free labor‘d for the 
mining operations and the supply of fuel, &c. At present, owing to the 


^ Vide mj report dated 7fcli IToYember 1842, No. 15, and your reply dated 4th 
December 18^* No* 126* 
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wani o£ capital and means necessary, not only for transforming the 

„ . „ present miserable burrows into galleries, but 

even for re-opening the mined adits^ and 
reaching the last-worked copper veins/ the say er revenue derived from 
these mines is only Rs. 101 per annum ! There is no reason whatever 
for supposing that the mineral wealth beneath the soil is at all ex- 
hausted^ and both in facilities for procuring faelj and in salubrity of 
situation^ I consider Rae to be quite equal to Pokhri in Garhwdl^ to 
which;, however^ it must entirely yield the honor in regard to the eharac- 
^ , ter and manners of its laborers. Except on 

ung y na ure 0 e conn ry. table-land of Gangooli H&th itself the 

villages in Bel are for the most part poor and ill situated. Those in 
Borhaon are generally better^, but both these districts and a large portion 
of Uttgaon and Knmsfar are excessively jungly and harasssed by the 
visitations of tigers. In some of the tracts near the rivers^ noto- 
rious man-eaters^’ are hardly ever absent^ and at times the loss of 
human life is considerable ; very few of the inhabitants are 6‘MMriSy 
and the Government reward of Rs. 10 given for each tiger killed is 

found an insufficient inducement to create in 
Gangooli a body of hunters, whilst the pov- 
erty, and also, I am sorry to say, the inhospitality of the villagers, is 
such that, though they often apply to the authorities for aid against 
their brute enemies, they are almost always found unwilling to provide 
even the commonest supplies of provisions for the local sepoys and armed 
chuprassis occasionally sent to assist them* 

Owing chiefly to the addition of the mine villages to the rent-roll, 
the actual jumma of pargana Gangooli shows 
an increase of Rs. 183 per annum, and a good 
many of the waste mouzahs (principally resigned dalUi lands) may be 
expected to become nia-ahad within the period of the settlement, and 
thus somewhat swell the revenue. But, with reference to the sudden 
desertions and migrations for which Gangooli has always been celebrated, 
I think we shall be fortunate if we find the present amount of revenue 
stable and nndimimshed until the EG years expire. The sum total of 
Rs. 3,989 is distributed among 381 cases, showing an average jumma 

per pottah of less than 11 rupees; and, if 
the separate inhabitancies are taken into 
account, the payment per hamlet is only 7 or 8 rupees. Indeed pottahs 
of Rs. ^ and 4 j are far from iinfrequent, and in the whole pargana 
Rs. 107 form the total amount of all the petty increments taken by the 
Deputy Collector and myself, even on such petty jummas. In such a 
country the Settlement Officer is quite helpless. He must deal with 
the inhabitants and the resources of the country just as ffie finds them. 
He cannot import wealth or population, nor can he change idle Brahmins 
(who abound in Gangooli) into active agriculturists. His whole work, 
therefore, becomes a task of mere re-arrangement and re-distribution. 
Even in one case, that of mouzah Mungur in patti Burhaon, where 
I found more than 40 aeres under cultivation (a large fortion thereof 
irrigated) and where I insisted on the old jumma of Rs. 4 not being 
allowed any longer to disgrace the books, I had the greatest difficulty 
in obtaining a dwrhhast for Rs. 13 ! Once on a time three persons, all„ 


Assessment, 


Extraordinarily low jammas. 
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nearly related^ had been killed in this tillage by a tiger^ and hence the 
subsequent non-Ioeation of assamees and the pudhan^s excuse^ that 
though in some years hi^paebaeth cultivation might cover an extent of 
70 Wsls, instead of 40 bisis^ in others his land might be made from 
one accident totally waste. It is with reference to cases like these^ and 

to the general state of affairs in Gangooli, as 
Tea-growing experiment sug- above described, that I have named this par- 
geste in is pargana. those most favorable for the 

tea-growing experiment. I do not fear the expulsion of well-armed^ 
and, what is better, well-paid m£is from their fenced nurseries even by 
the combined efforts of all the fmm natum of Gangooli, 

The tenure in this pargana is bhatit or IhyaGTian^ though in 
one solitary ease, that of Bula Tarai in Bel, 
Oaiipli tenures, farms, thoke- Deputy Collector has recorded a zarmn^ 

ais, ’•c., c. dan I because, though the inhabitants hold 

the lands separately in or old occupant possession, they pay 

to an absentee pudhau, GungaBullub Punt Soobadar, at Almora, Re 1-8 
per annum malikana in addition to the Rs. 4 Government revenue and 
the ordinary pndhanchari dues, and also carry his dandee for him 
whenever he visits his estate! Besides the malgoozaris, there 

were ten farm engagements taken at the settlement on account of 
pottahs resigned by their former pudh an s for which no proprietary 
hissehdars were forthcoming. In the whole pargana, there are 19 
thokedaris. Many of them, where the communities are Brahminical, 
are merely nominal in point of value to the holders, but not so in re- 
gard to their useful unpaid police and purveyance duties, the burden of 
which, even the most non-paying corporations take care ' to throw as 
much as possible on their headmen. Of the thokedars, Bhola Dutt, 
Patuk, Ootum Singh, Mahta and Gujai Singh, Baphila, are the most 
intelligent and influential. » 

There were no disputes of any note in this pargana. Most of the 
quarrels were satisfactorily arranged by the separation of dahhU ixom. 
mU mouzahs, rendering the former independent and enjoying the dig- 
nity of their own pottah. The phurd pfiants^ or revenue and rent-rolls, 
were framed under the superintendence of the indefatigable Deputy Col- 
lector Umba Dutt, and in this easy record of their rights and liabilities 
the people are, I hope, beginning to feel a security against fraud and 
litigation to which they were previously strangers. 

7. Askote. 
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The taluka of Askote, consisting of two zamindan estates of 84 
. , ^ , and 25 mouzahs respectively, is situated on the 

9 '0 e escu e right bank of the Kali river below Chowdans^ 

and north of the great Dhuj Mountain which separates it from Shbr. 
It is geographically a patti of pargana Seera, next to be described. 
The junction of the Goree river with the Kkli takes place immediately 
below the fine ridge on which Askote itself is situated. The portion of 
the taluka which lies along the river is excessively low and hot^ as 
proved by the forests of sal, sisoo, khyr, and other tropical trees with 
which it is covered. The slopes stretching down from the high southern 
hills, and the Askote ridge itself, are open and healthy, and the position 
of the tract is favorable for the sale of its products to the Bhoteas, 
large parties of whom winter within its borders. In a military point of 
view the ridge of Askote may be considered the key to the Darma and 
Beeanse passes ; for the great Chipula range which divides the Goree 
from the Daolee and Kali can hardly be considered passable, even if the 
former river were no obstacle ; and thus the only entrance to the upper 
country is by following up the bed of the Kali,^ 

The zamindari of Askote has been held for many generations by 
the same family of Soorujbunsee Eajpoots, bearing the generic name of 

Pal and the title of Raibar, and deriving, their 
The Rejbarry family. ^ 

Bailee hill dynasty. Their former seat was at a Fort called Lukhumpoor 
between the Goree and the Kali, but on the conquest of Seera, then an 
integral part of Dotee, by Rutunchund, Baja of Kumaun, through the 
partizan Poorko Punt, the Pal Bajbars moved up to Dewul (Askote), 
and were placed in charge of the new frontier on the Kali, the old frontier 
line between Dotee and Kumaun being the east Rdmganga river. 
Branches of the same family are still common in Dotee. The present 
head is Bahadur Pal, who succeeded his nephew Duljeet Pal in 1840 A. D. 

The estate had been divided three or four generatious previously into 
two shares, of which the smaller one of 25 villages came by regular 
succession into the hands of three brothers, Pirthe Singh Lalla, Subjeet 
Singh Lalla, and Mokhun Singh Lalla. At the last settlement in 1889 
Sambat, Mr. Commissioner Traill allowed a separate malgoozaree pottah 
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for Helpea and its 24 dakhli monzahs, to Mokhnm Singh^ while Dewul 
and 83 villages remained in the Rajbarry pottah. The debts of these 
brethren soon after became very large, and they were involved in civil 
suits with their creditors at Almora. Mokhum Singh absconded to 
Dotee, but Pirthee Singh was for some time confined in the civil jaiL 
The final result was that in 1843 their estate was sold in satisfaction of 
decrees of Court, and the principal creditor Kishna Syali became the 
purchaser. His elder brother, Hurloll Syail, had previously in the course 

of the litigation mysteriously disappeared, 
Eecent disastrous history of part o£ the debtors and 

the 2nd estate in Askote. their friends had been suspected. The new 

settlement was made with the auction purchaser at the former jumma of 
Es. 273. On his afterwards in 1844 going formally to take possession 
of his estate, Kishna was himself murdered by the sons of Pirthee 
Singh and Mokhum Singh, and the murderers immediately fled across 
the Kali, and have ever since been concealed in the Nepalese territory. 

The heir of Kishna Syali being a minor, his villages were made 
over to the care of Bahadur Pal, the Eajbar, who accounted for the 
proceeds and management to myself as Collector. But in 1847 the 
property was again sold in satisfaction of a decree of Es. 1,600 in 
favor of Toola Earn Sah (Treasurer of the Almora Collectorate) verms 
the estate of Kishna deceased ; and again the decree-holder became the 
purchaser. In February of the present year, the regular transfer of the 
villages was made to Toola Ram Sah, who is now the zamindar of that 

portion of Askote. During the minority of 
. f profits and dues owner, opportunity had been taken to 

examine into the state or each village, and 
the condition of the tenantry. Many of the, cultivators both in this and 
the Rajbar-'s estate were found to be emigrants from Dotee. The record- 
ed nikasee of the two estates is as follows : — 


Name. 

Total Go- 
vernment 
jumma. 

Total cash 
collections. 

■ 

Total collections 

in kind. 

f 

Cash profit. 

Dewul, (&c. . 

Helpea, &c. . 

Ks. 

901 

273 

Es. 1 
1,195 

343 

300 rindias, or 
maunds of corn 
18 rindias, or 
maunds of com 

local j __ 
local 1 _ 

Es. 

294 

70 


In addition to these the Eajbar has seer land to the extent of 1 1 tulaou^ 
or irrigated, bisis in Dewul itself, and the whole profit which may 
arise from his location of new cultivators in waste lands. The cus- 
tomary dtiea (slLg-p§,t, locally called data doke) vary in each village, but 
for the most part they consist of periodical offerings of ghee, oil, honey, 
pkuUel (vegetable butter) and goats. The extraordinary duties come 
under the head of tees^a bhei^ and consist of personal service in carrying 
dandees and loads, and occasional presentations of money. These last 
are of course not enforced by tbe Courts, though alluded to in a general 

manner in each village ikrarnamah. Toola 
Ram Sah has not recorded the reservation of 
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any seer land, but, in other respects, his claim to mallkana resembles that 
of the Rajbar. The migratory and unstable character of the assamees 
close to the frontier makes it the interest of the proprietors to treat their 
people well, and there is every probability that a considerable quantity 
of new land will be brought under tillage in the estates of Bahadur Pal. 

From my knowledge of Took Ram Sahk character, I have very 
little hope of his making advances and otherwise improving his property 
with a view to distant returns. But, on the other hand, I have no fear, 
bad as his name as a landlord elsewhere may be, that in this part of his 
property he will attempt any irregular exactions. The particular benefit 
to its possessor of the Baj harry distinction itself, the right to which has, 
like that in thokedari, been always considered as derived purely from 
the will and pleasure of the Government and its agents, is the corre- 
sponding power of the Raj bar to make his 
The rights and privileges of arrangements for the maintenance and 

provision ot ail members, direct and collateral, 
of bis family, unfettered by fixed laws of division and inheritance. The 
great separation of the taluka, which occurred for the benefit of the 
ancestors of Mokbum Singh, &c., received the sanction of a Raj-sunnud, 
and extraordinary circumstances would again, according to this prece- 
dent, justify the interference of the State. But, as a general rule, it has 
been hitherto assumed that, so long as the Rajbar provides decently and 
respectably for his clan, he is himself entitled to the full enjoyment of 
all the profits and privileges accruing from the Rajbarry estate. 

8, Seera. 


Foemee Jummas. 
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1877 Sambat. 

1880 Sambat. 

4 

00 

00 
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1889 Sambat. 

Ea. 

1,791 

Es. 

2,183 

Ea. 

2,366 

Es. 

2,736 

Es. 

2,984 

Bs. 

3,103 

Es. 

3,207 

Es. 

3,197 

Khalsa 

13,329 j 8,399 


Total decrease, Es. 10, 

Seera is situated immediately below Talk Joohar, and opposite Gan- 
_ _ gooli, between the rivers Ramganga and Goree. 

eera escn e . There are four pattis — of which Barabeesee 

and Athbeesee occupy the eastern portion facing the Kali ; Deendeehathi 
the centre, immediately under the great range of Bhaga Ling and Seera- 
kot; and Make the western side, towards the Ramganga. The part that 
lies along the Gooree glen is excessively jungly and savage and quite 
uninhabited. Indeed in Webbk map of Kumaun (No. 66, Indian Atlas) 
the course of the Goree below Moonshearee and above Askote is left 
blank. The Kali and all its branches are very remarkable for the deep 
cuts in the country which their beds make, thus causing tropical scenes 
in the mid- Alps, and up to the very spurs of the Snowy Range, and 
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opening a way for tbe flora of the plains and some of tlie iauna (the 
predaceous part especially) into the heart of the mountains. 

The conspicuous fort of Seera-kot was once the seat of the Mull 
branch of the Sahee dynasty of Dotee y and Deendeehath derived its 
name from the bazar formerly existing there. 

The separate seer of the Ranee in the adjacent tract was nominally 
represented by the fractional term Athbeesee^ while Baraheesee formed 
the military and chowkeedarree appanage* After the disappearance of 
^ . of this petty Raj and the inclusion of Seera 

eera- o or . Kumaun (as alluded to in the account of 

Askote) Seera-kot became the State-prison of Chand Rajas, and was 
finally infamous as the death-scene of the last legitimate Raja of 
Kumaun, Deep Chand, who was there made away with under the orders 
of his spuriously-descended cousin, the usurper Mohun Sing. Seera is 
celebrated for its copper mine, situated at Agur in Thalgaon, patti 
Baraheesee. There were no lands attached to the mining lease. The 
^ . . o mine is at present under kham tahsil man- 

Copper imnesm Seera. aad yields hardly any proceeds. 

The last farmer had great difficulty in paying the small jumma of Rs, 85 
per annum. This unprosperous state of the Seera mines is chiefly 
owing to the want of population to work them. The ordinary Khusseas 
of the agricultural villages in Kumaun Proper are averse to laboring in 
mines, and leave the task to low-caste Aguris. These last are rapidly 
diminishing in numbers, from deaths and desertions, while the members 
of the surviving families are, in a truly frightful proportion, afflicted 
with cretinism and goitre.* The prevalence of these diseases in peculiar 

spots is not yet in my opinion aecount- 
Goitre and cretinism at the sound hypothesis founded on 

philosophical induction. Dr. McLelland^'s 
theory of their origin in calcareous fluids affecting the human con- 
stitution has a superficial, and even brilliant, appearance of merit i but 
unluckily for its universality (one great test of truth) the exceptions to 
its facts are overwhelmingly numerous, and bronchocele is found to exist 
in melancholy vigour among clay-slate and other formations, and in 
districts where limestone rocks are utterly unknown. In Seera, however, 
the Aguris, in their recklessness and apathy, appear to court disease and 
death; for, notwithstanding the existence of apparently wholesome 
springs at no great distance in their neighbourhood, they persist in 
drinking the water, which percolates from. the metalliferous beds in the 
dolomitic and talcose deposits. I pointed out to them the blue cupreous 
stains on the rocks surrounding their well, and warned them of the 
poisonous nature of its water, but their laziness soon overcame their 
fears, and my cautions have, I fear, been long since neglected, 

In Seera the petty changes in the jummas of villages amounted to 
Jumma decrease and Rs, 35 increase, and 

the general assessment there, as elsewhere, 
was regulated by the principles laid down in paragraph 6 of the Garhwal 
I Report, the commencement of which is here repeated. 


^ Vide Geology of ICumauu.” 
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“Tlie jnmmabandi now forwarded for the approval of the Board and the Govorn- 

, i, . , . « , ment has been founded on the past payments of each 

oiSerf estate, or set of estates, viewk m relation to its 

present state of prosperity as shown by the state of 
cultivation, the number, character and health of the inhabitants, the locality of their 
possessions and their general resources, whether mercantile or agricultural, as fairly ^ 
proved according to the opinion of their influential neighbours, consulted in open 
punchayet on the subject.” 

Especially in doubtful parganas like Gangooli and Seera it was found 
most inportant to avoid the ill effects of any attempt to fix premoudij 
the whole jumma of any pat fci, and then to arrange its distribution 
without any really trustworthy data^, according to some imaginary 
calculation of capabilities. The Whole jumma was only safely arrived 
at by the individual moiizahwar settlements. At the same time the 
loyalty and good sense of the thokedars and pudhans have been generally 
found by the Deputy Collector and myself sufficient of themselves to 
prevent any unfair and unnecessary loss of revenue to the State ; and 
there has rarely been any long concealment of the propriety of advanc- 
ing or recurring to a higher jumma in eases where Mr* Traill had 
suspended an increase or allowed a decrease^ merely on temporary 
grounds. 

Mouzah Duntola in patti Barabeesee, formerly paying a small 
jumma of Rs. 17, fell entirely waste before the new settlement, and this 
amount of revenue was of course obliged to be sacrificed, and a little 
nia-abad lease of Rs* % at Balna in Atlibeesee was also abandoned. 
This loss, however, is just balanced by Rs, 19_, recorded under the head 
of nia-abad in this pargana. The most flourishing part of Seera, if 
we except the beautiful upland valley of Deendeeliath, is to be found in 
patti Malee at Bulteer and similar villages above the Ramganga, near 
the ghflts which lead to the three markets of B%esar, Thul, and Tejum. 
But iu some parts of the Ramganga valley the villages are separated 
by belts of ibe deepest jungle; (chiefly of sal and bamboo) and from 
these issue forth the tigers, leopards, hears, and deer, which render agri- 
cultural operations in that part of Kumaun often so hazardous and the 
crops so precarious. 

Farming leases were only had recourse to iu five small moiizahs ; 

none of these deserve particular notice, as 
the total jumma concerned in them only 

amount to Rs. 15. 

The land in Seera is held on the Bhaihant tenure, and there is only 
. one case {yiz. that of mouzahs Seeall and 

enures m eera. Bujolee in patti Deendeehath) in which the 

Deputy Collector recorded a zamindari ; his reason being that the pud- 
han, Golab Singh Duseela, possessed no JmljoU of his own (except one 
Msi ptidhani)^ and yet was entitled by prescription to the mal- 
goozaree pottah. As the villagers hold each their own land as khaee- 
kuns, and pay their quotas of Government revemie through the pudhan, 
who only collects in addition a few customary dues, the term applied to 
Golab Singes tenure of the village in question is of course misapplied.’ 

The number of thokedars in Seera are eleven, and none of them are 
_ _ _ . „ men of much note and influence. Khooshal 

riiokcdars m Seera. Busseera (deceased since the settlement) 


Tenures in Seera. 
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used to farm the copper mines/ hut his management was always bad; 
and of the restj Chunchul Sing^ Baphilla, at Deendeehath^ is perhaps 
the most intelligent. Some of the Seera IPahfeis have latterly found it 
their interest to leave their jungles, and to take up the trade of coolies 

at Naiiii TaL M parts of Seera are 
^ Seera favorable for tea-grow- favourable for the growth of tea, as formerly 

mentioned, 

9. Shor. 


Eoemee Jumma. 


Increase Es. 34 

The well-known military outpost of Pithoragarh is situated in the 
, centre of this pargana, iust where a spur of 

Shor descnbed. Chundak riage (dividing tke affluents o£ 

the Ramganga from those of the Kali river) enters the great upland 
valley of Senee”^ Shor. The whole tract, which is separated from Seera 
by the Beechil river and Dhuj peak, lies in the peninsula between the 
Kali and Ramganga, and the various ridges and spurs of the two great 
mountains Dhuj and Thakil demarcate the separate pattis. They are 
6 in number, named from the tribes who inhabit or have predominance 
in each, and all radiating from the above-named central plateau in 
Muhur. Sethee extends to the deep Ramganga glen, and contains the 
beautiful upland valleys of Ghana and Goreng, Sone runs along the 
Okul and Kali rivers to Puchesur ; Raol is in the direction of Rames* 
wur; Kuraet stretches up northwards to Sutgurh, whilst the villages 
belonging to Mfc.hur and Waldeea cluster round the broad bases of 
Thakil and Dhuj, and may be considered, especially Muhur, the fairest 
portion of Eastern Kumaun, 

. In these last and in patti Sone, sugarcane, tobacco and cotton are 
r; Prodncts. iy:om uncommon products, but they are 

grown for home-use and consumption, and 
can hardly be considered as agricultural staples* The cereal grains of 
all kinds are most abundant ; in fact, the country is a perfect garden. 
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The inhabitaats of Shor, though brave and active^ are a fickle 
and factious* race ; and their country^ even 
Character of Slior people 5 jjiore than Kali Kumauii^ still continues to 
ac ions m or. dluT- 

rm^ the Mara and Furtial ; which elsewhere in the province are fast 
dying out^ and ^re being succeeded by factions deriving their origin 
from the opposition of existing substantial interests. It would be 
difficult for even the most determined Mara to state on what real 
grounds his hereditary enmity to a Furtial is founded, and vice versd ; 
or, for either party to explain, in what differences their distinctive 
watch-words arose. Perhaps the clanship of the Scottish highlands 
somewhat resembles the Kamaun I) hurra bandit but the former has 
for some time ceased to interfere with the order and well-being of 
society, whereas the latter still causes constant violations of truth, peace, 
and charity ; and often renders an appeal to justice and law fruitless 
by superseding all the ordinary sanctions of evidence. 

Previous to the regular revision it was found necessary to make 
summary settlements in a few ruined and waste villages, such as Koon- 
jjolee in Sethee, Kouseearee in Sone, and Kutteeanee in Muhur ; and in 
the jungly parts of the pargana some permanent reductions of the land- 
tax were found necessary. Some of the Shor mouzahs, too, as in 
Gangooli and Seera, were found paying extraordinary small jummas ; 
but much interference with these was found inexpedient in this border 
country, whence the desertion of cultivators, many of them emigrants 
from Dotee, is so easy. You are yourself aware that nearly every case 

of increase was appealed, and generally with 

Assessment. success to the Commissioner. Nevertheless, 

the Deputy Collector, Umba Dutt, on his first visit to Shor, after my 
summary settlements, was too forgetful of the fact that many of the 
jummas were almost peppercorn rents, and on the representation of 
interested parties was too inclined to allow reductions even from sums 
of Rs. 4 j and Rs. 5 per village ! On a review of his proceedings, I 
thought it proper, in many of these cases, to restore the land revenue to 
its original amount. 

The Bhoteas, and the troops both at Pithoragarh and Lohaghat, 
purchase the grain, &c,, of the zammdars, but the extremely low prices 
prevalent show that the surplus produce is very considerable, and that 


* The bad name of the Shor people for immorality and fraudulent dealings is 
perpetuated in the popular songs, thus — 

TCW $ 1 ?: 11 ^ II 

tr Tntr g ^3^1 wit « 

« Shor eats the bread of dishonor. 

The fathers are Pandars, 

The daughters remain in their fathers’ house, * 

The peck-measure of Shor, 

Is the quart-measure of Kutpoor | 

The wives of Shor are great characters. 

The husbands are small and of no account/* 


* That is, away from their husbands. 
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the agriculturists of Shor prefer a sale at their own doors to any dis- 
. ■ . , taut market. A fine iron suspension bridge 

Jhool-gliatsuspemontedga. 

ghat at the joint expense of the British and Nepalese Governments, 
avowedly with a view to benefit the trade between Dotee and Kumaun. , 
But since its completion, more than 10 years since, the bridge has been 
chiefly used as a military outpost for each district, and the number of 
traders who use it hardly form one-fourth of the passengers. The 
imports into Shor and Kali Kumaun from Dotee are principally ghee, 
honey, wax, and phoollel, while the exports are chiefly cotton clothes, 
metal vessels, and similar articles, which the British rule has rendered 

commoner and cheaper on this side of the 
V ' river. These articles, however, are procur- 

able by the Doteeals in great plenty at their Bhabar mart of Sooa 
Mandi opposite Birmdeo, which resembles our own marts in the same 
quarter, and which is crowded during the winter months. Except in 
the nia-abad lands» and in five mouzas where the hold of cultivating 

classes on the soil is less fixed than ordinarily, 
and where the Pudhans are found to possess 
a little more authority than their neighbours, the Deputy Collector has 
recorded all the tenures in Shor as hlyaeliara. The division of the 
population into Brahmins, Rajpoots, Khnssia-Rajpoots, and Dorns or 
outcasts, is much the same as in other parganas ; the Khussias being 
in excess of the other tribes. A few Gorkhalee pensioners also have 
taken up their residence in Shor. There are 18 thokedars in this 

pargana, of whom Dhunnee Muhur may be 
considered the head of the Eurtial faction, 
and Tej Sing Muhur of the Mara faction. Tara Bhut, an intelligent 
but intriguing Brahmin of patti Sethee, is accused by all the Eurtials 
of being the instigator of every quarrel and law-suit in the pargana. 
But this habit of giving bad names to particular influential individuals, 
especially successful mookhtears in Court, is universal in Kumaun, and 
it is rarely found on investigation that the Mushoor Jhalee^^^ is much 
worse than his neighbours. With much greater reason Hurkishen 
Joshi, son of a late canoongoe and Moonsiff of Shor, and excluded by 
Mr. Commissioner Traill from his hereditary office, has formed the 
subject of numerous petitions from the inhabitants of Shor and Gan- 
gooli, that he may be prohibited from ever visiting their villages ; so 
helpless do these people consider themselves against the insinuating 
influence of an educated bad Brahmin. Indeed, the efficiency of Gtin- 
garam Joshi, the present canoongoe of the districts in question, was, in 
the course of the settlement, almost entirely nullified by the evil 
reputation of his uncle, who was supposed to share his counsels. 

The fine mahal of Sutgurh in patti Kuraet fell almost waste before 
the settlement, owing, the inhabitants said, to the tyranny and exactions 
of Tara Dutt, the tahsil officer at Pithoragarh. On this man’s 
removal and punishment the villagers still persisted in an attempt 
by resignations and desertions to force a reduction of their jumma 
, (Rs. 73). Eventually it was found necessary to separate the dakhli 


^ Kotorions or rascally attorney/* 
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mouzah of Khutteegaon from Sutgurh on a jumma of Ks. 16^ and to 
confer the pottali of the uslee monzah at Es. 55 on a farmer^ Sheo 
Singh Potela. In patti Muhur, the farm of mouzah Chounda paying 
a jumma of Es. 61, which had been held for three settlements by Biibes 
Khowas, an old Ghoorkha pensioner, was resigned by him and trans- 
ferred to the thokedar Dhunnee Muhur with Es. 57 jumma,— the 
village hissehdars still declaring themselves unable and unwilling to 
enter into revenue engagements. None of the other moostajiree leases, 
6 in number, affecting only Es. 61 revenue, happen to require any 
particular remark. 

10. Pargana Kali Kumaun. 


Name. 

Foemer Jummmas. 
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00 

1873 Sambat. 

1874 Sambat. 
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1889 Sambat. 

Kali 

Kamaun. 

Bs. 
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Bs, 

9,706 

Bs. 

10,907 

Es. 

12,186 

Es. 

14,101 

Es. 

15,321 

Es. 

15,533 
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Es. 

15,667' 


Khali 

41,501 


sa.' 

132,079 


Es. 134, increase. 

Tlie pargana of Kali Kumaun is «*exteT)sive. It is bounded on the 

K&U Kumaun describea. “O’-* nvers on the 

south by the Bhabar, on the east by the 
K£i liver, and on the west by the ridge which runs down from Deo 
Dhoora to the Kotegarh branch of the Ludheea river. The remains of 
Champawat, the ancient capital of the Chand dynasty, are situated 
in the centre of the pargana in the fine upland valley of Char-Al, 
and in the fort at this place are now located the tahsildari and thanna 
of Kali Kumaun,* in the jurisdiction of which Askote, Shor and Seera 
are also included. The British Cantonments of LobaghS^t are situated 
on the banks of the Loha river, five miles north of Champawat and 
15 miles from the Nepalese frontier, and are now occupied by two 
companies of the local battalion. The high road from Bhote and Shor 
to the plains goes right through the pargana, which is also connected 
with Almora by a high road, 52 miles in length. A few summary 
settlements were first made by myself in Kumaun ; but as the whole 
burden of the real revision fell upon Umba Dutt, the Deputy Collector, 
I think it fair to that officer to bring forward (here at least, if not else- 
where) the following absiracl of his own remarks both on the pargana 
and the several pattis. 


* Tlie whole district takes its name from this place. Kumaun is said to be 
derived through Bhakha corruptions from Kooram Achul the Hill of the 

Toi'toise.” A mountain on the south-east of Champawat, where there is a shrine over the 
pudi or supposed foot-mark of the Avatar of Vlshnoa. 
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Paesana Kali Kumaun. 


by Umba Dutt, Deputy Col- 
lector. 


(After mentioning the above boundaries.) The extremities of the 
pargana on all four sides are jungly, but the 
Description of Kali Kumaun, centre is well inhabited and the people are 

’kvT Tii'iff Tin-nnrtT I .Al- mt *1 1 * ^ ' 

prosperous. The soil, however, in a great 
proportion is of the 2nd or 3rd quality, and 
there is a deficiency of the best kind. The climate is cold, and hence 
the productiveness is not great. Much surplus for sale does not exist. 
Nearly all the grain is required for home consumption. A great por- 
tion of the inhabitants repair, during the cold months, to the Bhabar. 
The chief trade there is the sale of turmeric, which is plentifully grown 
in the warmer parts of Kali Kumaun. In the middle of the pargana 
waste culturable land is scarce ; therefore, the revenue has reached its 
proper limit. Where the waste lands are abundant (as near the Kali 
and the Bhabar) where the climate is unfavorable to the spread of popu- 
lation. Towards Chowgurkha however (on the north-west) the culti« 

■ vation has increased and is increasing. With 

rmcip e 0 is assessmeu . yespect to the revenue, it may he observed 

that, where the assamees were found to be too few, or where the land 
had been lost by floods and landslips, or where great complaints of 
over-assessment were raised, there petty decreases of from Es. 2 to 4 
were granted. 

In Pal Bilon patti, the jumma of Deooree village was Es. 210. 

This amount was found to pinch the people, 
decreases of therefore Es. 20 decrease was allowed, and 
desertions ceased in consequence. At Khar 
Ghoor Kdli, in patti Tulla Des, a landslip carried away half the village 
lands, and therefore Es. 15, or half the jumma, were remitted. In 
patti Besong the nia-abad mouzab of Eonj fell waste, and the jumma 
of Es. 4 was excluded from the jummabandi. In this manner the 
total decrease became Es, 198. On the other hand, Es. 20 accrued from 
nia-abad leases ; and where villages were found fully cultivated, where a 
marked increase of cultivation had taken place, where available hands 
existed for the work of extending the tillage to the boundary limits, and 
where it was proved that pudhans had been able to collect more than the 
fixed jumma, there small increases were made, the total amount being 
Es, 312. Thus, after deducting the decrease, an actual increase to tiie 
revenue of Es. 134 was secured by the settlement operations. 

Patt| Chab,-Al. 

A few villages of Char-Al are high in the mountains, and a few in 
the forest, but the greater part are on a level. 
The cultivation is extensive and the climate 
excellent. The people sell their grain, ghee 
and milk at Lohaghllt and Champ^wat, severe 
frosts occur in the winter, and men and cattle are nearly all obliged to 
leave their homes and repair to the Bhabar. On this account the rabW 
crops are neglected and poor. The four tribes of Turagee, Bora, Ghowd- 
ree and Karkee are called BoorM^ and their headmen, or special Boorhas, 
were in former days counted great men and held their lands rent-free in 


Description of pattis by Umba 
Datt, 

Cbar-Al, 
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Tulla Des. 


■jaghfr. Up to 1873 Sambat tbeir homestead villages remained maf^ 
but they also were then placed in the Khalsa. The head Boorhas of 
each tribe were honored with burd-chari^ as well as thokedaree pottas 5 
their 'brethren^ though having no other means of livelihood^ still from 
family pride are averse to personal labour in the fields, and to load- 
carrying, and many of them have become poor. In this patti the sur- 
rounding hills are fast coming under cultivation.* The daiemenU show 
the changes in the jummabandi effected by the settlement and their 
causes. . “ - 

Patti Eigeooban. ‘ 

The villages of patti Eigrooban, situated between Char-Al and the 
_ Saiju, are for the most part situated on high 

igroo an, ridges and slopes. From the goodness of the 

climate, the inhabitants are well to do, though the coarse grains, mundooa, 
&c., are more plentiful than rice, wheat, and the like. In some places 
the jumma appears high with reference to the quantity of land ; but 
there the profitable turmeric and ginger are grown. In some villages 
too hill paperf is made and is a source of gain to the people. 

Patti Tulla Des, 

This patti extends between Char-Al and the Bhabar, and is inter- 
sected by the Ludheea river and bordered by 
the Kdli J ,* many of the villages near the 
latter river are inhabited by families related to the people of Dotee on 
the opposite side. Hence, although the heat and excessive jungle of the 
valley prevent much extension of cultivation, the emigration of discon- 
tented persons from the border mountains keeps with the requisite 
population, whose profits from the sale of their ginger and turmeric are 
considerable. One great inducement which brings over Doteals to Tulla 
Des is the acknowledgment by the British Government of hereMiary 
shares in occupied land, whereas, on the other side, the State considers 
the property in the soil as entirely its own. The upper villages in Tulla 
Des do not produce much surplus grain; but on account of their profits 
in trade, owing to their favorable position in regard to the Tarai, 
markets, the whole tract is famous in Kali Kiimaun for the comparative 
wealth of its inhabitants. Two causes, however, depress the land revenue ; 
the danger and uncertainty of agricultural pursuits in the hot and un- 
healthy tiger “jungles ; and the facility of desertion across the border in 
ease of the least pressure on the assamees, 

^ Chiefly of the kind called ijjur, that is periodical tillage in the jungle once in 5, 7 
or 13 years, called in Garhwal, heel and hutoola* The spade and hoe are used, the plough 
seldom. The crops are all of the poorer grains, and oil seeds. 

(Signed) J, H. Batten, 

t Made from the fibres of the Set-Burooa, or Daphne cannalind. 

(Signed) J. H. Batten. 

J The famous shrine of PoonagirreGi much visited by pilgrims, is situated on a preci- 
pitous rock over the K£i two miles above Birmdeo in this patfci. That part of the patti 
which belongs to the Bhabur has been fafiy reported on in the Bhabar Settlement Keporb. 

(Signed) J. H, Batten. 
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Ooom Bes. 


Pal Bilon, 


Thus, with Rs. 39 decrease, 41 increase, and Rs. 6 on account of nia- 
abad, the whole addition to the jumma has been only Rs. 8. 

PattI Goom Des. 

This patti and Eigrooban and Tulla Des form one line along and 
above the Kali, Three-fourths of the vil- 
lages, some of them very fine ones, lie on the 
hills and slopes, and one-fourth of them in the Kali valley. Most of the 
remarks for Tulla Des apply also to Goom Des. 

Patti Pal Billoist. 

Pal Eilon is west of Char-Al and Tulla Des, and extends to the 
Bhabar. A great part of the patti is high 
and hilly, but not too much so for the growth 
of turmeric, whilst, in the lower slopes and in the valleys, all the best 
grain crops are grown in addition to the turmeric. There is, however, 
very little surplus corn.*^ Most of the villages are prosperous, and 
Es. 16 increase has accrued on the whole jumma. The particular 
decrease of Es. 20 in mouzah Deooree has been mentioned in the Par-* 
gana remarks. 

The present high road to the plains kept up by Government is on a 
bad line. The Ludheea river at Belkhet is too broad to be bridged, and 
constant accidents are occurring in consequence in the river. Higher up 
on the stream there are good foi'ds and a spot fit for a bridge ; and the 
route to Suanneah Mandi from Champawat is much more frequented by 
Kelaghat, Dhoora and Busteea than by Birmdeo, and is much shorter. 
It would be a great blessing to the inhabitants and also a benefit to 
Government and travellers if the road were made this way.f 

Patti Sibtee Gujstgol. 

This patti is due west of Gbampawat towards the Ludheea, and is 
well inhabited and with a good climate. 
Quantities of spare arable land exist, and 
ijjm cultivation is freqnent j rice and wheat are not very abundant, but 
in Kali Kumaun the common mundooa crops are as profitable and sell as 

* This remark is inserted by the Deputy .Collector in every patti, with a view, I 'know^ 
to relieve the people from the burden of forced supplies to the Military at Lohaghat, and, 
to account, according to the version given by the inhabitants, for the great difficulty that 
has always been experienced in feeding the sepoys at the outpost in question. My own 
opinion is, that there is some truth in the assertion, that in Kali Kumaun, grain, especially 
wheat, is not grown very much in excess of the wants of the inhabitants, but that there is a 
surplus ; else how could the parganas, too cold for ginger and turmeric, continue to pay 
their revenue in cash ? 1 also think that military interference with prices has mainly con- 

tributed to the dearth in the Lohaghat bazar. At present the troops there are few in 
number, and all coercion and interference have been put an end to, 

(Signed) J. H. Battex. 

t 1848. — In these remarks of the Deputy Collector, I quite concur. I brought the 
subject officially to the attention of the Executive Department five years ago, but there 
was no result. 

‘ (Signed) J. H. Battex. 

' 1849.* — During the ensuing winter there is every probability of a bridge over the BuU 
, kah and a new road to Sunneah being constructed, 

' "i J/ii- ^ , , , . / . J* H. Battex. 


Sibtee Gungol. 
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well as tlie finer products elsewhere. In this pattt on account of the 
increase of culftvation^ a total increase of Es. 34 (of which Es. 4 are for 
nia-abad) resulted from the settlement. 

Patti Sooee Bisong. 

Sooee Bisong is near Lohaghat, and produces very fine crops on its 
upland valleys. The people, however, are 

D 0066 i, jr ji ji t jT xl "L 

great traders^ and when the weather becomes 
cold, repair with their cattle to the plains. When they return, they 
bring back large quantities of cloth for sale. The tract is small and the 
population large and not addicted to agricultural pursuits. Hence it is 
not uncommon for the people to buy their own food elsewhere, the pro* 
duce not being sufficient even for themselves. The fort of Kootulgurh 
(Fort Hastings) is in the midst of the patti. In the time of the ‘ 
Chand Eajas the people were nearly all sepoys, and belonging to the five 
tribes Mafira^ Furtial^ Beoo^-Feky and with the Boorhas of Char* 

Al, as their sirdars. The inhabitants are famous for still retaining all 
their old hereditary pride and prejudices. They disliked the Gorkha 
rule and many left the country ; but at an early period of the war they 
joined Major Hearsey* and the British side. Even now the inhabitants 
of Kali and Kumaun are fond of wearing arms in the Bhdbar, originally 
to guard against robbers, and now, in the pursuit of game, nearly every 
man is found carrying a matchlock. In case of necessity these habits 
might be turned to account by Government. A decrease ofEs. 14 
took place in the jumma, of which Es. 4 belong to the waste mouzah 
of Eouz. 

Patti Ussee Chalsee. 

This patti forms the extreme west and north-west portion of the 
pargana and extends towards the ridge of 
Ussee Chalsee. and the valley of the Punnar. 

The villages are numerous and the inhabitants prosperous. On the 
high ranges that highly useful plant hempt is grown. In the west 
part the soil in Ussee Chalsee is poor. Hence, notwithstanding the num- 
bers of cultivators and the extension of tillage, only Es. 20 increase on 
the total jumma accrued by petty increments in a few villages after 
deducting Es. 20 decrease. 

In addition to these observations of Umba Dutt, I may mention 
that in the whole pargana of Kali Kumaun, 
Settle- farming leases were found necessary, 

TnttenlZ death of an old and nnsnpported 

pudh§,n in mouzah Kota, Ussee Chalsee, 
where a reduction of the jumma from Es. 11 to Es. 6 induced the 
taking up the lease by Himmut Sing Sutwal ; the other at mouzah 


^ And, be it said, allowed that officer to be surprised and taken prisoner, 

(Signed) J, H. Batteit. 

t In many parts of Kumaun, hemp might be largely grown as in Garhwal, but there 
exists a prejudice against its cultivation. The manufacturers of hempen cloth {bungella} 
are Kolee outcasts. No castes, however, are above using the intoxicating drug. Churrm 
derived from the inspissated juice of the leaves and flowers. 

(Signed) J, H. Battbk. 
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Kotsarree Tumalreea in Goom Des^ whicb^ on the death of Dola pndhdn 
and the resignation of his son^ was made over for Esf 10 to Joohar 
Sing Boorha. 

In all Kdli Kumann there are 50 thotedarees^ 14 belonging to the 
Boorha clan, and 36 to ordinary pndhans scattered through the country. 
In Sooee Bisong 44 villages are quite independent of any thokedar. 
Among the Boorha headmen, Puddeo Turagee, Eugghonath Bora, and 
Jewut Sarkee are the principal representatives of the Mahra faction, and 
Eugghonath Turagee, Umur Sing Turagee, Dhurm Sing Chowdree and 
Bishna Bora of the Furtial faction. The Boorha is not always the 
thokedar, and the Boorha-charee honor is often almost nominal. For 
instance, in mouzah Muntandi in patti Usee Chalsee, jumma Es. 53, 
the land is held in severalty by the resident coparcenary hissehdars 
(pattldars) and the revenue is paid through three elected village pud- 
hans. The pudhan-chai’ee dues are Es. 3 cash per annum from the 
whole community, 1 rupee on each marriage of each hissehdar^s daughter, 
the breast of every goat killed and orxo heth per annum, that is, one day^s 
unpaid labor by all in the pudhan^s field ; each hissehdar pays these 
dues to the particular pudhan of his own or division in the village. 

The thokedar is Seta Bunola. The pudhans pay him together Es. 2 
per annum, 1 rupee on the marriage of each of their daughters, and one 
haunch of each goat killed by each pudhan. The Qoorlia is Puddee 
Turagee, and he takes in all from the village Ee. 1 per annum. Sela- 
Khola near Champawat is the family village of the Kali Kumaun 
Joshis, who afford a canoongoe to the pargana. • They also possess 4 

mouzahs in IJssee Chalsee, recorded by the 

Canoongoe s village. Deputy Collector as zamfndari. The Gov- 

vernment revenue in one of them, Umolee Doorgakot, is Es. 65. For- 
merly its assamees paid miscellaneous dues. Turmeric, ginger, oil and 
even cloth, articles useful to the Brahmin proprietors at Almora. At 
the present settlement, for all these contributions Es. 15 cash malikana 
was substituted, payable through the village pudhans, also Joshis. 

In this mouzah (as in many other Brahminical mouzahs) the pay- 
ment of thokedaree dues to the thokedar is not made. 

11. Pargana Dheeaneerow. 


POEMEE JUMMAS. 
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Total Es. 84 increase. 

^ Tullee Chohhynsee — the lower part of this pargana has been 
describcd IE the Bhabar Settlement Eeport. 

Dliceanec row aescnoea. 

The three hill pattis are upper or Mullee 
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Cliol^liiynsee^ Mulleo Row^ and Tulleo Row, The whole highland par- 
gana forms the basin of the Ludheea river. It extends from the ridge 
of Deo Dhoora on the norths to the Bhabar on the south. Chobhynsee 
oceu])ies the high ranges, which separating Dheeanee row from Muhroree 
and Chnbhata, and the tributaries of the Gola river from those of the 
Ludheea, in fact conneet the Gaghur chain with that of Beroo Choola 
and Deo Dhoora. In this patti the chief wealth of the inhabitants con- 
sistis in large herds of cattle, for which their mountains afford admirable 
pasture grounds and which they take down in the winter to the Bhabar. 
Some of the villages, such as Dindee and its dakhli mouzahs, Mythee, 

, &c., Mulealee, &c., are large and populous, 

_ Cl>oW.yosee. ^ J ^ agriculture. 

mu rice even is quite ungrown. The majority of the people accompany 
their influential pudhans, Chundree Bangullee and Buchee Bangullee, to 
their Bhabar possessions at Chorgnlleea and its neighbourhood, and are 
thus enabled to reap all the advantages both of the hills and the plains. 
The land revenue of Upper Chobhynsee itself (now Rs. 949) has almost 
reached its proper limit, with reference to the character of the soil, and 
the occupation and separate payments of the people in the lower country. 
Miillee Row and Tullee Row are both highly prosperous pattis, and the 
latter could well afford to yield a higher revenue than it does ; but with 
reference to the constant additions to the jumma in past settlements all 
the increase that could now be taken amounted to Rs. 66, distributed 
over the 41 separate leases, and reduced to Rs. 42 by the petty decreases. 
This patti yields most abundant crops of rice and wheat, as well as of 
the coarser grains and turmeric { the Bansmuttee rice of the or 
« rn 1 irrigated land being very famous) but it is 
not favorably Situated m regard to markets; 
Sunneea and Haldwani in the Tarai, and Almora and Lohaghat in the 
hills, being all distant. The establishment of a large intermediate hill 
mandi at Joulasal, or some other point east of the debouche of the 
Nadore (Deoha) river at Chorgnlleea, would be highly advantageous to 
the Dheeaneerow paharis and also perhaps to the Desees of Kilpure 
and Nanakmata. The sira lands at Chounda and Koolleal, &e., which 
form so beautiful a tract on the banks of the Ludheea, belong chiefly 
^ . m T> to the three tribes of Bora, Muhta, and 
Kooleal, and their head men are accounted 
wealthy, though their two most influential members Peeta Bora and 
Seeona Muhta have died since the settlement was concluded. In Mulleet 

Row there is also much valley land, as at 
Pytna, Soonkota, Kuchul Kote, &e., and the 
upland (Ooperaon) villages are also large and well cultivated. Mulla 
and Tulla, Okhul Doonga with their dakhillas ( each mahil paying 
Rs. 225) are especially prosperous. They belong to the Siimul family, 
of whose numerous pudhans Jynia thokedar and Kaloo pudhan are the 

mpst influential. The former has valuable 
^ ‘ possessions in the Bhabar at Luebmunkee 

mandi, &c. The Kairha Bora and Deo tribes are also flourishing com- 
munities in Mullee Row. The jumma was increased by Rs. 35 in this 
pattL The total demand of Rs. 8,090 may be considered fair. In 
^ the whole pargana only two 7nooslajiree leases 

exist, and the revenue affected by them is 


Mullee Row villages. 
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Iron mines. 


but Es. 14. There are ii’on mines in. Dlieeaneerow at Munglalekh^ 

of which the ore is said to be the best in the 
province; certainly the iron made from it 
is most esteemed by the plains traders. The revenue is included in the one 
lease of Es. 2^274 for all Kumaiin Proper. Copper ore is also found at 
Kemoo Khet on the east bank of Liidhea river, but it has only recently 
been worked, and the individual who discovered the small deposit is at 
present allowed to hold the lease at Es. IS per annum. The tenure of 
» . fwo villages in Dheeaneerow is recorded as 

approximating to zamindari. Dooiouje in 
Mullee Eow belongs to Kuloomunnee Pandeh, who, after collecting the 
Government revenue of Es. 18, receives malikana Es. 3 cash and 
maiinds of grain, and the ordinary periodical presentations and services. 
Such is a hill zamindari ! yet many so-called zamindars in the plains 
are far poorer, dress less well, and live in habitations which the well- 
lodged Paharis would consider wretched cowsheds. 

12. Dhunneea Kote. 
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Ks. 56 increase. 

We now leave the tahsildari of Kali Kumaun and again enter the 

Dhunr^eea Kote described. Pfgfas attached to the Huzur tahsQ 

which we ieit at Gangooii. Or these Dhun- 
neea Kote and Phnlda Kote were entirely settled by myself in 1843, and 
Eamgurh, Kotah, and Chukhatain 1844 A. D. 

The small district of Bhmneea Kote lies along the nothern slopes 
of the West Gaghur, and on both banks of the Kosilla river, while the 
patti from which it derives its name occupies the basin of the tributary 
Khyrna. This was once a retired corner of tbe district; now it is one 
_ , A iTST- -mt of the best known, owing to its proximity 

to the new sanitarium at Nairn Tal, the 
bazar at which place is fast superseding that of Almora, as the market 
for the Dhunneea Kote produce. Some of the upper villages near the 
Gaghur are badly situated in regard to soil ; one of these, Chorsa, at 
the head of the Khyrna valley, was found to be paying Rs. 93, and the 
few resident worn-out inhabitants declined to re-engage for the revenue, 
except at a decrease of Es. 40. The thokedar, Kishna Jullal, offered 

- ; ■. Es. 103, _ as the cleared arable lands were very 
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extensive, the climate excellent^, and a market quite near (it being easy 
for the people to pay much larger jumma merely from the sale of milk, 
ghee and wood at Naini Tai), I thought it right to treat the temporary 
absence of confident and industrious assamees, as an accident, and I 
accordingly accepted the oifer of Eaja Pertab Singh to faem the village 
at the old jumma. He has since let it in hdhimiah to the above-named 
Kishna Jullal, and the cultivation is again nearly up to the old mark. 
The Brahmins of Badlakote, a village similarly situated, and with a 
much less favorable soil, complained that, owing to their reputation for 
wealthy derived from their possessions in the Bhabar, they had been for 
a long time over-assessed. On enquiry I found that with reference to 
their payments elsewhere, and in comparison to their neighbours, they 
were paying much more than was fair for their hill village. I accord- 
ingly reduced the jumma from Rs. 151 to Es. 131. If founded on 
strictly agricultural assets, their jumma ought to he much less, as that 
of their neighbours ought to be much more ; but with the present 
deficiency of correct data on this point, and with the overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of casual and miscellaneous capabilities taken into the 
estimate of hill resources, I thought it imprudent to make any greater 
change, and I allowed the large amount of population to remain as the 
main asset in Badlakote. 

In Kishna JullaFs own mouzah of Tulla Kote, one of the most pros- 

^ , perous estates in the province, and beauti- 

the Dtotra Kote fully situated on a terrace overhanging the 

Kosilla valley, I raised the jumma from 
Rs. 525 to Rs. 550. The assessment is still light. This influential 
thokedar and his brethren, however, are daily extending their beneficial 
clearing operations in the Kaladhungi Bhabar, and it would be highly 
. undesirable to disturb their minds and reduce 

their resources by any tiseai proceedings at 
their hill homes founded on theoretical attempts to equalize the land tax. 
Other decreases and increases were made as circumstances demanded, 
after my acquiring a minute knowledge of the tract under settlement; 
and the result in patti Dhunneea Kote is a total increase of Rs. 39. 
In Oncha Kote, a tract of 80 or 40 acres of the best tiilaon or sira 
land, known by the name Choke, was proved to have been immemorially 
in the possession of seven villages, but never to have been included in the 
recorded assessable area of any, I might have taken a separate farming 
lease for this tract, and so punished the dishonest concealment on the 
part of the several pudhans, but endless disputes and heart-burnings 
would have been tbe consequence, and I thought better to leave posses- 
sion and management as I found them, and in the estimation of de- 
creases and increases of each village to add or credit a proportionate 

amount under the latter head for its share 

Keservation ofSeer Bharree the Choke Sira. The total addition to 
for tea cultwatxon. 

In this patti the valuable mah^il called Seer Bharree is farmed to 
Mootee Chukraeet for Rs. 125, under an express condition that he is to 
relinquish it at any time if required for tea cultivation. The tract was 
one of the raj-siras or crown-lands of the province, and Mr. Com- 
missioner Traill had ordered its sale by public auction. But the order 
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remained unfulfilled, and I thought the present arrangement the best 
for the interests of Government. 

Patti Semulkha suffered severely from the heavy floods of the 
, Kosiila in 1840. Though the fields havepar- 
tially recovered the deposition of gravely and 
the loss of valuable soil, which then took 
plaoe^ a permanent injury to the valley lands may be considered to have 
occurred. It is well that only a decrease of Es. 14 on the whole eight 
mahals was found necessary, 

Down the river the villages of Chowthan are large and flourishing, 

. though few in number. The inhabitants in 

arrying ra e. addition to their trading and agricultural 

pursuits in the Bhabar, and their profitable employment along the Kotali 
road, as carriers of goods between Chilkia and Almora, also benefit by 
the pilgrim road from Badrinath passing through their country, which it 
enters at Eaneebagh, Thus, for some months of the year, they are 
enabled to dispose of their grain, ghee, &c., to foreign visitors at their 
own doors. 

The jumma of Chowthan was only increased hy Es. 10, and no par- 
ticular remarks thereon are necessary. 

The whole pargana is rich in an agricultural point of view, and its 
orchards of mangoes, plantains, oranges, &c., show the general mild 
temperature of the district. But the frosts in winter are extremely severe 
and the people are glad both for the sake of pasturage and climate to 
repair to the sunny Bhdbar. 

The only two moostajir%le 2 i^QQ have been mentioned. Thebhyaehara 

^ , , tenure prevails, but two zammdarxs occur ; 

one at Muliagaon in Uoncha Kote, the pur- 
chased estate of Mootee Chukraeet, the other at Tungeeora in the same 
patti, the property of Jaimull and Jeewa Muhra acquired by orders of 
Court since 1880 Sambat. In the former, the zamindar takes as his 
share one-third of the produce in the ooperaon, and half in the tiilaou 
lands. In the latter, the proprietors keep a large proportion of the land 
in their own hands in their own arrangements with 

their several Sirthau assamees and HMees, and taking from the old 
IchaehiWy or occupant cultivators, besides quotas of the GQvernment jum- 
ma, slight cash malikana, and usual occasional nuzzurana. 

The iron ores of Dhunneea Kote (chiefly red hoematite) are found in 
Iron mines. numerous localities, the mines being all in- 

cluded in the one general lease of the district. 
With reference to the plenteousness of the deposits, abundance of fuel, 
and vicinity to the plains, these mines might become very valuable in 
case rail-roads should be formed in Northern India. As it is they are 
- Bridges, neglected that our Executive Engineers 

sent to Calcutta for the iron of three suspen- 
; sion bridges erected in their immediate neighbourhood, and an attempt 
at home manufacture of the necessary metal was not even thought of. 
There are ten thokedars in Dhunneea Kote, of whom Kulma Jullal^ pre- 
viously mentioned, is the only one possessed of any great activity or in- 
telligence. ‘ He is a fair specimen of a Pahari headman both in his good 
khd^d quiijit ^ and in the openness^ and perhaps roughness of his man- 


Bridges, 
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iiors. Prem NidheOj, the maaffidar of Lohalee, and other five estates in 
this par^aoa will he mentioned in his proper place.* 

13. Phiilda Kote. 





Former Jummas. 
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8,044 

8,042 

69 

12,540 


Es. 2 decrease. 

This pargana commences on the east at the peak of Seahi Dehi, 

PMda Kote described. Almora, and tlieiice occupies tlie 

southern slopes and base or the Jhoola 
Deoridge (or watershed between the tributaries of the Ramganga and 
and the Kosilla^) as far as Chowraou peak and Bjna glr^t. Westward 
of these the range of mountains is included in P li, but at patti 
Kosean^ there is a prolongation of the pargana along the banks of the 
river to Sethi, where it adjoins Kotah. This country was the especial 
scene of the successful military operations in Kumaun, which preceded 
the taking of Almora in 1815. With the exception of a few places in 
Ko8ta% there is no great extent of leve or ^ira land, some fine valley 
land along the Koonjgurra, which unites with the Kosilla at Bojain, 
, was almost irreparably injured by the above- 

Duuv.al losses. mentioned _ flood of 1840. All the upper 

pattis are so much alike and are so intermingled that, especially after 
such a full report on the similar districts of Dhuneea Kote, it is quite 

superfluous to describe each separately, while 
Assessments. Statement VI. can be examined for parti- 

culars of the jummahandi. The Rs. 4, on account of waste recorded 
in patti Kosean, belonged to a nia-ahad lease of the last settlement, 
which was abandoned at this. The total decrease of Rs. 2 on the whole 
pargana might have been avoided, j* > if any attempt had been made to 
form a general scheme and thence to deduct particulars. As it is, this 
item stands as a proof of the settlement being, as asserted, drictl^ 
mouzakwar^ and, if its appearance is thought discreditable to the opera- 
tions, the nia-abad leases issued since their conclusion, and hereafter to 
he reported on, will enable u^ to absorb the petty decrement in the next 
pargana statements. 

The villages are for the most part large, well inhabited and thriving, 
but the soil in the upper parts is not very 
favorable for the production of the best 


Soil 


* Vide Maa Ills, paras: raph 24 ^ 
t Vide remarks on this subjeefe iu pargana Sira, 


i, para. 8, page 
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tenures, tholse- 


of the rights and 


grains. The Phulda Kotees^ however, are great traffickers, and with 

their neighbours o^^ I)h^lnn^a Kote, almost 
^ monopolize the trade in borax, &e., between 

Bagesar and Chilkia, as also the cloth and sugar trade between Almora 
and Kashipur. The principal refining furnaces for borax at Chilkia 
itself, also belong to Paharis of Phulda Kote. 

The Pandis of Pandi Kota, &c., are a principal tribe in Miilla Doti 

^ T-.L uuaddicted to mercantile and carrying piir« 

People of PMda Kote. patwaifs, sepoys 

and chaprassis to Government. Jiwa Muhra of Tanda, and Dhur- 
manund Belwal of Seoon Tulia, are well-known capitalists, the former, 
the. great money-lender and litigant of the pargana, the latter the lessee 
of the jungle farms in the Tarai. Jeona Koomai of Selingi, 
Jeona Muhra of Toonakot, and Buehi Seiin of Kugg'ear, are the 
remaining most influential members amongst the thokedars of Phulda 
Kote. 

Disputes of various kinds were brought forward at the settlement. 

Those referring to the subdivision of pottahs, 
the separation of dakhli mouzahs, the 
appointment of pudhans, and the recording 
possessions of the cultivators, were decided in the 
coarse of the operations. But the hissehd&i disputes between the 
different members of the dominant families were nearly all left to the 
ordinary course of law in the Civil Court. The rate of thokedari 
dues found to be generally prevalent is an anna, or 6 pie, per each 
rupee of the Government jumma, in addition to the usual fees on mar- 
riage, &c. In two villages, viz., Binkote and Hulsone, the tenure is 
not strictly hJiyacJiara. The proprietary right in the former is *at 
present vested in three members of the BIsht tribe. The Government 
rent is Ks. 120 on 200 bisis ; of these, 147 bisis are in the occu- 
pancy of the village Midelmrs holding in severalty, wdio pay Rs. 107 
of the total revenue, and the ordinary occasional imzzurana and offer- 
ings, but nothing more in cash or kind. The remaining 53 bisis 
remain undivided in the hands of the hissehdars, or so-called zamindars, 
one of whom, Dhurmanund Bisht, is the lambardar, and they equally 
divide the proceeds after paying Rs. 13 their portion of the Government 
jumma still remaining due. The khaekurs made loud complaints against 
this arrangement, but, unfortunately for themselves, they were induced 
to set up claims to the proprietary right, which were disproved by 
sanads and decrees, &c., and after investigation the profits of the Bishts 
and the burden of the occupants were decided not to be excessive. 

Hulsone was a maaffi village, resumed in 1835, after tbe last 
settlement ; as none had a better claim, 
revenue engagements were taken from the 
maaffidars as proprietary hissehdars, viz., Muddun Bullub Punt, Gungo 
Bullub Punt, and Doorga Dutt. At the present revision an increase 
of only Rs. 3 was laid upon the first jumma of Rs. 35, though putting 
aside considerations of the reduced means of the owners and only looking 
; at the pargana rate, the jumma on the land will not eventually be 
' nufair at double that sum. lax ihe dakkli or lands, the hisseh- 
dars take a third of the produce from their assamees. In the ooperaon 


Eesumed maaffi. 
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lands, they collect Rs. 55^ and they make themselves entirely responsi- 
ble for the Government jumma and hold a joint pottah. A recourse to 
new farming leases was not found anywhere necessary in Phulda 
Kote. 


14. Parscana Ramo[*arh- 
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1,886 1,862 1,864, 1,517 1,302 


Es. 2 increase. 

The little pargana of Ramgarh lies between the Gaghur and Loha- 
, kote ranges, both uniting on the east at the 

Eamgarb descnbed. Moteswar peak, wkiSh is tke soaree of 

the east Khyrna. Thus, the scene in many parts is quite amphithea- 
trical. The well-known glen of Ramgarh on the high road between the 
plains and Almova belongs to the three villages, Naekana, Borha Kote, 
and Jutia. The upper and northerly parts of the district belong to 
patti Agur, and only in one or two spots along the river bank below 
Supi and Miaroe, is any Udao% land found. The villages of Agur, 

, whence the inhabitants are called Aguris, 
millers or SoneB, whose especial 

avocation is the working of the iron mines 
and preparing the ore, not only of the Lohakote ridge itself, but 
throughout the province. They are sudras by caste, and will not labor 
at the actual work of loJiars or blacksmiths. They are also employed in 
the Bhabar and elsewhere as road-makers and excavators of water- 
courses {Uldars)^ and during late years the Sones have become the prin- 
cipal contractors for all roads and buildings at Naini Tal, and have been 
found highly useful to the settlers at that sanitarium. The several 
villages, 20 usli and 16 dakhli, are all favorably situated in regard to 
climate, but the soil is not generally good. The Aguiis remain at home 
from May till November, and during the rest of the year, they and 
their families are to be found at the several mines, some of the best of 
which are in Ramgarh itself. The main body, after sowing their wheat 
and barley, however, collect at Khutsari, in pargana Pali, where the 
mild climate and the cheap food,, besides the plentiful ores, hold out 
great attraction. Viewed as a land tax or as the State share of the 
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produce” tlie jumma of pafcta Aguriias always been very higb^forib 

Remarks on anomalous Imil, COllld not be paid Out of the snr- 

revemie in Kamgarli. proceeds oi agriculture. The case of 

, „ . , „ . , Kamgarh resembles that of the Bbote tna- 

iials, inasmuch as the inhabitants pay revenue^ village by village, aecorch 
mg to their general means and resources. In fact, as they must in 
some way or other contnbute to the support of the State, they are taxed 
for the healthy air and secure position of their homesteads. As the 
terms on which the thikaddrs of the mines are obliged, in the 
?/ compeMors, to engage the labor of the Sones, are highly favorable to 
the lattei, it may also be considered that in their village tax they also 
pa,y the revenue, which is lost to the State by their monoiioly i the 
mines , I theiefore left the total jumma, Rs. 792, as I found it. Simi- 
larlj, in patti Ramgarh, moiizah Naekana is, with reference to the 
jumma paid, but poorly off for land. Its inhabitants, howevo^ar^ 
Peculiar races. aturs and Naiksi the former tbe dancinoe 

.11 . . gins of Almora^ and tbe latter the race ori- 

5 ,mally springing from that_ source, and afterwards by intermarriages 
Naiks. inferior tribes, becoming a separ- 

birth. Pat™ The C^hletUto NSJZlertaelv'Z 
recruit the numbers of the frail sisterhood. The Naiks have, durino- 

the Bnhsh rule, been the chief clearers of the Chukhata Bhabar, and 

as shewn m the mport for that tract, their villages of HaldwSui, Maka- 
ni, &c., are highly flourishing and still under-assessed. Under these 

eireumstances I felt no scruple in maintain- 
mg the jumma of Naekana at its former 
r j /I . amount, lis, 105 ; more especially as in the 

earlier settlements the jumma had reached Rs. 140. The peopVof 

Boiha Rote (Rs. 2^) and Jutia (Rs. 250) also possess finetraefa of land 

:“tr,£^ a “ 

Two doublM cases are left in paltl Eamgrarh, viz., thoTin 

Doubtful poor villages. Rs. 171, and Pabii, &c., Rs. 51. Here 

, -L 1 XT • T Hihabitants have no well-known resour- 

ets beyond their homes, except from their Brahminical profession and 
their lands are for the most part poor and steep; yet the jLmas, which 
I letained after full enquiries and receipt of farming offers were the 

have had since 1877 Sambat, when their qliotas of rvenue 

178 and 73 respectively. Two great pattfddri disputes in 
Disputes. Assessments in butfa and Naekana, were settled by tlie 
Bamgarb, perhaps unstable. election of four pudbans in the former aud 
XT 1 T pudbans in the latter, in addition fn 

radto Nsik. For this pari,™ iSfy 1 


Cultivation of Bbabar by tbe 
people of Eamgarb. 



meat of the BMhar should 4ke pLee, 
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2,591 

2,154 


Es. 22 decrease. 

These are the kill pattis belonging to parganas Chnkhata and 

Kotah^ the account of which formed a part 
Account of Chukhata. Bhdbar report. They immediately 

overhang the Bhabar^ and^, with the exception of the north-western 
extremity of Kotah^ they may be generally stated to cover the southern 
or plainsward slope of the Gaghur range from the Golah river on the east 
to the Kosilla river on the west. The upper villages accordingly partake 
of the ordinary mountain character, the lower of the climate and pro- 
ductiveness of the Bhabar. Chnkhata said to be a Blmka corruption for 
or country of the seven lakes, may, also be correctly described, as 
occupying the entire basin of the Golah river ; for the whole drainage of 
the disti’ict finds its ’way into that river before it leaves the hills at 

Bhamouri. The largest lake, Naini Tal, 

‘ occupies the source of the Bulleah branch. 

The next in size, Mullooa Tal, forms part of the bed of the Golah itself, 
and w as evidently produced by a landslip. Blum Tal and Naiiknchia lakes, 
on an intermediate table-land, send forth each a small stream uniting to 
form an afiluent of the Golah. The four smaller lakes and adjacent ponds, 
called by the natives Sat Tal, lie between Bhim Tal and the Bulleah, and 
contribute to the latter river. The central plateau near Bhnn Tal is 
rich in fine villages. The extremes of the pargana are more jungly 
, and the part adjacent to the Bhabar is sadly 

^ ^ * infested by tigers. On the whole, however, 

the inhabitants of Chukliata are a prospering race, and among them the 
Muhra and Sone Bisht families, who first ventured to push their posses- 
sions beyond the Burokheri pass into the Bhabar (carrying with them 
to their clearings the name of their hill pargana) are under the present 
secure Government reaping the fruits of their entevprize, and are gradu- 
ally increasing in wealth, retarded somewhat in the ease of the Muhras 
by tbeir family quarrels and divisions. Some of the best land in the 
highland valley alluded to belongs to the Band^ and Punt Brahmins, 

who do not accompany the annual migration 

Unfortumte choice of Cliu- ^ Bhabar. , It is uufortuDate that the 

Ivlivita for tilo tea nurseries. , ^ 

tea nursenes have been piuncipally planted m 
their lands under the pressure of authority, ; and that thus the zamiudars 
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Dislike of the inhabitants of 
Chulihata to cooly labor. 


have beeome accustomed to associate the tea experiment with present 
complaint and injury, instead of with visions of future wealth. 

There are three principal thokedaris in Chukhata, held at present hy 
, , , Nur Sing, Bohra, Luclimun Sing* and Kishun 

' Sing, Muhra, and Khurk Sing, and Deb Sone 

Bisht. They collect the ordinary dues from the several pudhans, whose 
villages are included in their pottahs ; hut in their own hissehdaree 
mouzahs, or where they have also the malgoozarship, such extra dues 
are withheld. The tenure in Chnkhata is hliyaoliara^ but in mouzah 

Bijrole non-proprietary assamees occupy all 
the land, except 5 bisis seer and 4 Msis 
Mq-pudlianee^ and pay |rd of the produce to the five proprietary hisseh- 
dars of the Punt tribe. These, with their pudhan Lutelimee Kant Punt, 
share the same equally among themselves. In the Muhra villages the 
lands are actually divided among the hissehdars, but the richer members 
o£ the tribe let out their fields to sirthan and paekasht cultivators, and also 
employ the labor of their own domestic hdlees. The revenue arrange- 
. , ments at the revision of settlement resulted 

ssessmeu . iQt 2 Ll increase to the jumma, of 

which Rs. 14 are due to nia-aback 

The Chukhata people present a contrast to their neighbours in 
Phulda Kote, in being singularly averse to 
the labor of carrying loads however profit- 
able. They themselves account for this feel- 
ing hy saying that their agricultural toils involving, besides their 
pahari tillage, the sowing and reaping of a crop (and sometimes two) 
in the hot Bhahar, quite incapacitate them for physical exertions of the 
kind. The Kofcah people in a less degree affect the same distaste, tin- 
der these circumstances the voluntary coolies necessary for Naini Tal 
and Kaladhungi are rarely if ever natives of the immediate neighbour- 
hood. 

One little mouzah in Chukhata, Jheolee, Rs. 7, on the Bulleeah 
was let in farm^ to the thokedar Nur Sing 
Bohra. 

There is nothing particular to describe in upper Eotalu The small 
village and fort of that name, with the ruined 
royal residence of Deheepooro adjacent, 
occupy the mouth of the Duhka pass, where the river enters the 
central plain of the Kotah Dan, The sources of the Duhka, the Bhola or 
Bhore, the Nihal, the Bahmunni, and the Kukra rivers, are all situated 
in this pargana; while the Kosilla river passes through one portion 
on the north of the Garghur range, before it enters the Bhabarputti 
at Chookum. To the lower and upper villages the remarks for the 
. similar parts of Chnkhata apply, but in Kotah there is no central level 
tract like the beautiful valley of BMm Tal. The main roads from Al- 
mora to Chilkia and from Kaladhungi to Naini Tal pass through this 
. patti, but no large villages are near the. passes. The majority are 
scattered about the mountain, forests without connection. The best 
and largest mahals, Jhulna, Bhagni, Dola, &c., are situated between the 
heads of the Dubka and the Bahmunni rivers, on the spurs from the 
great Bhadan Dhoora peak of the Gaghur. There is also a cluster of 


Farm in Cbukbata. 


Kotab described. 
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good clearings Bagar^ Mulirorf^ &c.^ at the head of the Bhore between 
the Bhadan — Benaik Pass and Clmnar^ the well-known monareli of the 
Naini Tal mountains. Petty decreases of a jumma to the extent of 
Es. 36 were found expedient in the mouzahwar settlement^ but after 
Assessment. allowing for the petty increases and nia- 

abad; the total decrease was only Es. 2^. 

Of the 55 pottahs^ 5 are moostajirL Dola^ Ks. 84^ the largest village 
let in farm, was transferred to Kaja Sheoraj 
Sing of Kashipur by the voluntary act of 
the pudhan and hissehdars. Khyralee, Es. 72, fell almost entirely waste 
from the want of sufficient hands, and on the resignation of the remain- 
ing shareholders, Jeet Sing Putwal and Nur 


Sing 


Bohnal engaged the 


village at the old jumma, and it is being gradually restored. The other 
farming leases are for petty amounts. Earn Sing Bhelia, the enter- 
prising pudhan of the Kdladhangi clearings, and Kaloo Sone, the well- 
Thokedars known zamindar of Rampur in the Dun, and 

Jewa Koonketi, whose villages are situ- 
ated near the Kosilla, are the three thokedars of Mulla Kotah. 

Some trouble was experienced in preparing the record of rights and 
liabilities in Bhagni and Julna and other 
villages, where Kaloo Sone had been accus- 
tomed to allow no authority but his own. However, the disputes ended 
in the election of village pudhans, the formation of revenue and rent 
rolls {phurd phaui) and the determination of all other necessary 
matters, here as elsewhere, much to the content of the several commu- 
nities, and to the chagrin of their former master. 

16. Pargana Ohowgurkha— 


Disputes settled in Eotah. 
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Es. 226 increase. 


Chowgurkha is bounded on the north and east by the Sarju, which 

r,, .. river continues to divide it from Gangooli as 

lar as the junction of the Ponnar river. The 
latter and its tributaries drain all the southern portions of the pargana. 
On the west it approaches the capital, Almora, while the drainage in this 
direction by the Sowal river flows into the Kosilla. Thus, in the centre 
of the tract on the Shemdeo ridge, dr offshoot of Binsur and Jagesur 
range, , spots are frequent where affluent springs of the Ganges and 
the Gogra are within a few yards of each other. Pattis Khurhai and 
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Kesiimed muaffis. 


Bitagarli oeenpy ilie northern extremity in the direction of Eagesnr ; 
iiun^or und Daron the eastern parts ; while Salum forms the southern^ 
ami Lukhunpoor the western division. 

The name of the pargana is derived from the fonr principal district- 
circles last mentioned. Salum and Lukhunpoor are highly cultivated 
and thickly inhabited,* the Udaon^ or valley lands, especially in the former, 
being famous for their crops of the very best rice 5 the ooperao7iy or up- 
lands, being generally blest with an excellent soil, wiiileliemp is grown 
. . , in numerous places, both high and low. lu 

X^ukbmipoor.^^ ™ these pattfs, notwithstanding the increases 

at the present settlement of Rs. 106 and 
Es. 54? respectively, which the people themselves willingly agreed to pay, 
the assessment is still very moderate, hut with onr present knowledge it 
can hardly be called too low. Many good villages belong to Brahmins, 
Besiimedmuaffis and others are resumed maafu ; and in 

these last the system of periodical increases 
was in some measure abandoned by Mr. Commissioner Traill, in order to 
keep tlie old families, aSected by his resumptions, from falling 
into poverty and discontent. Among the Brahmin villages of Salum, 
Nega Sungroli with its dakklu (Es. 146), belonging to Gnngaram 
Pande and his brethren, is the largest. Of the Bajputs, Mahendra Sing 
Bohra is the principal thokedar and pudlian, and his mahal of Niry 
(Es. 187) is situated in the midst of plenty and population. There 
are six other thokedars in Salum, but none of any note. In Lnckun- 

Large khalsa villages. J osWs of Digoll still retain their 

estate in maaih tenure. The largest khalsa 
mahals are Khola, &c., Bs. 113, Banjtakha, &e., Es. 8 U, Chamee 
Es. 73, Supi Es. 64, and Chani Es. 65. They chiefly belong to 

Bisht, ^Bunola and Deoori Eajputs. The 
Tewarri and Pande Brahmins are numerous 
in Lukhunpoor. The high road from Almora to Pithoragarli passes 
through this patti, crossing the Sowal river at Supi Chance. One 
small nia-abad pottah of Es. 3, at Therola, was abandoned at this 
settlement, and hence the entry under the head of Waste in Statement 
No. VI. 

Patti Daroon is noted for the great temples of Jagesur, 
Daroon Patti. Deende-swur, &e., at its northern extremity. 

Twenty-one villages are held on ^oont^ or 
religiously assigned rent-free grant, for the support of these establish- 
ment. The noble scenery of the Jagesur range is well known to 


Large khalsa villages. 


Jagesur temple and range. 


travellers, and the glen in which the temples 
are situated is beautified by the largest grove 


of deodar trees^ now remaining in Central Kumaun. The patti 
itself is on the whole poor and inferior, and the portion near the Sarju 
is very jungly — Daroon and Eungoor are alike, and both resemble in 
many respects the neighbouring district of Gangooli. Some of the 
villages, such as Dhunneea Es. 85, (belonging to the well-known Dhunneea 
; __ ^ ^ Joshis) Doorga Es. 106, Gyrar Tulla Rs, 57, 

*»<! ’'«ll lit 

-V s. , , for the most part no great amount of pros- 
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perity is visible. In both pattis together the number of separate 
leases (malgoozari pottahs) is 87, comprising within them 62 dahhU 
mouzalis and lugga lands ; as the whole tract yields Its. 1,909, the 
average jumma per pottah is not quite Rs. 22. In Rungoor Rs. IS 
Assessment, under the head of Decrease are due to five 

petty mouzahs which fell waste from the 
abandonment of their owners. On the whole patti, however, there 
is an increase in the jumma of Es, 23. The Deputy Collector reports 
that both pattis have reached their proper limit of taxation, as the 
high ranges on their north and west, and the low jungly valley on their 
east, subject these villages to loss and injury from the visit of wild 

Jungly state of Eitegaih. beasts and deer Rftagarli occupies the 

deep glen of the Jaiguuneea stream at the 
back of the Binsur and Jagesur mountains. The lower part towards 
the Sarju is covered with the most exuberant vegetation of a tropical 
type, the resort of tigers, and is extremely hot and unhealthy. The 
upper part at Kurela, Pasdeo, and Chowna-bilouri, where the Bagesar 
road crosses the valley, is more salubrious in climate, and presents a fine 
spread of cultivation. Here, therefore, we are not surprised to find 
some influential members of the Jhijjar tribe of Joshis in possession 
of the land. 

Chowna-bilouri belongs to Rotela Rajputs, whose ancestors were 

Zamfnd£riofNowgaon,&c. ?onnected with the Chmdela or royal race 
in Kumaun. The mahal known as Isow- 
gaon, with its dakhli lands, comprises a large portion of Bitagarh, 
some of which is admirably adapted for the production of rice, sugar- 
cane, turmeric, &e. The increase of the jungle, in some measure 
owing to the bad government during the Gorkha rule, has rendered 
this valley less and less habitable. Notwithstanding the immense 
extent of his culturable lands in square miles both high and low and 
a recorded amount of cultivation at 822 bisis, the zaminclar Dowliit 
Sing Bisht was with the greatest difficulty induced to allow his revenue 
payments for the 20 years^ settlement to be enhanced from Rs. 70 to 
Rs. 100, an amount which he could with ease defray from the sale of 
the oranges for which Ritagarh is famous. His relative and enemy 
y. , Roop Sing Bisht made an offer of Rs., 164{ ; 

and under ail the circumstances i thoughn 
Rs. 100 for seven miles of hill and dale a not immoderate amount to 
be taken from the pudh&. However, on his urgent appeal to yourself 
as Commissioner, an increase of Rs. 15 was declared to be sufficient, 
and Rs, 85 is the revised jumma of Nowgaon, It is unfortunate that 
the temper of Dowlut Sing Bisht (a foujdar of the Gorkha times 
and otherwise mixed up with the later Native history of Kamaun) 
is that of a soured and proud old man, and that the character of his 
sons is not altogether unexceptionable, while the hatred and jealousy 
on the part of his own relative abovenamed shows no signs of abate- 
ment; and the Joshis and other neighbours, who consider him an 
upstart, are too happy to aid in fanning the flame of discontent. 

^ T*- , Thus, there is, 1 fear, little present hope of 

, any improvement in Ritagam by moral 

instramentalityj even if any great change for the better wore not 
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Khiirliai described, 
ridge and its northerly 
Hines and qnaries. 


Assessment, 


forbidden by the climate and situation. Very great difficulty was 
experienced in preparing the settlement records (phtri ihrar- 

naimh^ &c. ) of this estate. They have only now been completed 

000 ^ lands in EitagaA. , pexsoml trouble by myself. 

Jtieven goom mouzaos in Bitagarh;, chiefly 
situated in the upper part^ are excluded from the Hialsa area^ and 
belong to the Jagesur and Dindasur temples. Patti Khurhaij, 

probably so called from the large deposits 
of steatite there found/ occupies the M 
slopes which intervene between Eitagarh and 
the Sarju at Bagesar. Large forests of 
phms lo7igi folia (cliir) here characterize the 
scenery, and the copper mines and limestone and soapstone quarries 
throw its agricultural features into the shade. Three-fourths of the 
villages are found paying jummas of the smallest amount, Rs. 9 per 
pottah, being the average. Nevertheless, a strenuous attempt was made 

at the settlement to reduce the total demand 
even below the former sum, Rs. 308. This 
was vigorously met by the Deputy Collector, and he succeeded in 
finally raising the jumma to Rs. 341, with the introduction of only 
one farming lease, vijs,y that of mouzah Khurhai itself (Rs. 15) let to 
an Almora Bannia, Purraa Sah. Although it is true that the villages 
are all surrounded by forest, and that those having the best stra lands 
near the Sarju are in insalubrious situations where only paeMast 
cultivation can be introduced, still the people of Khurhai possess a 
market for their produce close to their homes at Bagesar, and amongst 
the Bhoteas, who in the winter pasture their cattle and sheep in their 
forests; and. they have no grounds whatever to complain under their 

present fiscal burden. Their two thokedars, 
Bhowan Singh and Kullean Sing Negf, are 
men of no weight in the country, and the best thing for this patti would 

be the introduction of a few more capitalists 
from Almora and B%esur, like Purma 
Sah, abovementioned, and like Kurri Sah 
and Damoo Sah, the {p,ia^aha$) proprietors of Bellone, Sira, &c. 
(Rs. 40) on the banks of the Sarju. 

The copper mines in Khurhai at present yield Rs. 15 to the State, 
and they are now being abandoned by their 
lessees who are only the negi thokedars just; 
named. From the report of Captain Drummond on the quality and 
extent of the ores, it would appear that capital and skill would render 
the Khurhai mines valuable and important. The nature of the soil, 
(steatitic and taleose mud, with springs) in which the cupriferous deposits 
occur, render the efforts at working the mines of the neighbouring 
zammdars a constantly recurring and nugatory labour, and the results 
the most puny and contemptible. The ores of iron are plentiful in 

various parts of Chowgurkha, and are worked 
at thirteen different spots, at one of which 
magnetic ore is found. Goitre prevails to a 
great extent in Chowgurkha, especially in 
Eungoor and Daroon, with its usual occa- 
sional accompaniment of cretinism. 


Thokedars m Khurhai, 


Capitalists 

Khurhai. 


required in 


Copper mines. 


, Iron ores in Chowgixrkha. 

' (JhirratoU in Daroon) 

/'''Goitre. 
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In all Chowgurklia there are 29 thokedars, and of the numerous 
^ „ pudhans belonging to the 292 malgoozari 

Ciio\^^^o’urkhl^^ armers in a pottahs 13 hold their mahals at the present 

settlement on a moostajir% or farming lease. 
17. Pargana Baramnndel — 


Eormee jummas. 
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Es. 296 increase. 

Baramundelj ns its name implies^ comprises twelve patUs, or sub- 
^ , divisions^ and from its situation in the centre 

Baramnndel escri e . district, and from its containing the 

capital^ may be considered the heart of the province. The little patti 
of Khaspurja surrounds Almora. Oochioor and Bisodh lie to the 
east of the town^ and border on Chowgurkba ; Bora-ke Eao, Khyra-ke 
Rao, and Mulla and Tulla Siondra extend to the north and north- 
west; while Mulla and Tulla Tikhoon^ Reoonb Dewaseocn^ and 
Uttagooli form the western divisions of the pargana. Bardmundel 
occupies the w^hole upper basin of the Cosilla above the great turn 
of that river to the westward below Almora. In Khyra-ke Eao 
and Uttagooli;, which alone are west of this basin;, are found the sources 
and main upper course of the Gugas nver^ a large tributary of the 
Eamganga; and these are separated from the Kosilla region by the 
Bhutkote, Airi Deo, Eeooni, and Siahf range east, and by the Jhoola 
Deo on the south. 

The whole tract is richly cultivated and thickly peopled, with the 
exception of the highest mountains, and 
0^X4 cultivated and are by no means difficult of access, nor 

^ * do they present any stupendous features in 

the landscape. Almora itself is situated on a low flat ridge emanating 

from a main spur of Binsur, and the site of 
Almora. capital appears to have been selected not 

only on account of its being centrical, but also for its inexhaustible stone 
and slate quarries, and the number of its springs. 

The climate of Baramundel is for the most part very fair; the height 
of the villages above the sea varying from 
Climate and scenery of Bara- g^QOO feet to 3,600 feet, the main valleys 

however rarely falling to the latter level.. 
Perhaps ‘in no part of the hills can anything more beautiful be seen 
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than the valley of the Kosilla in Bora-ke Eao, especially near Someswur. 
The mixture of the natural scenery of wood and water, the eare-display- 
ing fertility of innumerable fields, and the sprinkled human habitations 
remarkable for their pretty architecture, make up a picture which it 
would be difficult to equal in any part of Asia. The cheerfulness and 
ahimdanee, too, visible in the neighbourhood of Almora itself and 
Hawalbagh are well known, and make up for the absence of grander 

natural features. It is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that on the north-west lace 


Prosperity of the country. 


Products. 


the Almora hill from ridge to base there is not a yard of land uncul- 
tivated. 

It is pleasing to reflect that much of this plenty is the fruit of peace 
and protection, the gifts of the Biitish Government, and that, in all 
human probability, a very contrary spectacle would have now met the 
eye if Gorkhali rule had continued at Almora to the present time. 

The cereal grains form the chief productions 
of the soil, and in Bora-ke Rao, Khyra-ke Eao 
and Uttagooli, sugarcane, cotton and linseed are also frequently seen. 
The two former, however, are (as elsewhere mentioned) not grown as 
profitable staples, but for home-use | nor is there any manufacture of 
saleable &c. Throughout the whole pargana, but especially in 

Orchards Mulla Siondra, the fruit of the hill pome- 

granate trees (d/iarim) is a most plentiful and 
valued production, the extracted juice being sold in the bazar as a fine 
acid, and the outside rind taken in large quantities to the Tarai Mundis, 
under the name of naspal^ as an important article in the dyeing and 
tanning trade. Walnuts, oranges, lemons, and plantains also are 
very abundant. This orchard wealth is daily increasing, whereas, under 
the late Government, from the mere wantoiiness of the Gorkha soldiers 
in cutting down garden wood, the villages were becoming more and 
more denuded of fruit trees. 

The State No. VI shews the detail of the present revenue assess- 

-ft ment in regard to the total changes made. 

In aU the pattis, the niouzatiwar settle- 
ments resulted in a total increase. In none is there any record of waste 
on the one hand, or nia-abad on the other. 

Only 14i mouzahs were leased to non-proprietary farmers, of which 
the revenue engaged for amounts to Rs. 323. 
The total jummabandi of Ks. 18,17£ shows 
an increase in the pargana of Rs. 295. The Deputy Collector, view- 

Opinions on thp land revenue. 


Parins. 


ing the statement of assessable area as ac- 


curate, records his opinion that Baramuudel 
has reached its maximum of land tax, the correctness of which opinion 
his successors may be inclined to doubt after regular surveys 

shall have taken place. The removal of the line corps from Almora 
has undoubtedly lessened the demand for agricultural produce, and there, 
at present, appears no prospect of enhanced consumption within the 
pargana. In this state of affairs we ought perhaps to congratulate 
'ourselves that the existing amount of revenue is paid in cask so easily, 
and cheek any rising feeling of cavil, at what has been sometimes called 
the Lilliputian results of Kumaunis fiscal operations. 



PINAL SETTLEMENT REPORT. 


18. Pali Puciiaon- 


POKMEB JUMMAS. 


“ The Yalley of Crime/^ formerly a royal dm and only resorted to by criminals 
jSeeing to this place as to a City of Refuge,” and allowed pardon on their tilling the soil 
of the Crown-lands, 
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Iron mines. 


Observations on the several 
parts in regard to products, 
pasturage, &e., &c. 


eliroate to quite recent times ; the zeal and industry of the principal 
pudhaii;, the late Theproo Negee^ and his cultivators having been fostered 
and encouraged by Mr. Commissioner Traill. It immediately borders on 
the Garliwai patti of Lohba, the fort of that name overhanging the fron- 
tier line. The iron mines are the most extensive and productive in 

the province'^. The pilgrim road from the 
northern shrines here enters the pargana and 
leaves it again at the points where the narrow ridges of Butronje-kanh 
, and Kat ke Nao form the only barrier which 

separates the waters of the Ramganga and 
Kosilla, The name of the pargana is derived from the petty town of Pali, 
_ which is situated on a low spur of the Nythana 

" ridge above the Ramganga, and which was 
formerly the residence of a Ghorkhali Foujdar; and, in the earlier 
part of our rule, of a British tahsildar. 

The least continuously-inhabited and cleared part of Pali is to be 
found in patti Sulut at the south-west 
corner of the division ; but ikere the ginger, 
turmeric, and eapsieum cultivation is very 
profitable, and the remunerative market of 
Chilkia is within a day^s march. The high portions of Miilla Chokote 
adjacent to Joonia Gur, &c., are also less fertile and more jungly than 
the more central districts. There^ too, the fine climate and pasturage 
, , . . .s, , . compensate for the deficiencies of soil, and 

as urage rac s m lo'o e. largest and best villages of the 

district are found in the Chokote highlands. Indeed, the finest tulaon 
lands are the most precarious, owing to their liability to floods, such as 

those of 1840, which at Tamadhone, Bikia- 
ke-Syn, Silore, and other places, committed 
great injury to the arable soil, and would 
have seriously affected the revenue, if the existing payments had been at 
all accurately proportioned to the quality and quantity of land. It ap- 
pears from the -Deputy Collectoris remarks on his re-adjustments of 
jumma in Pali Ptiehaon, that in some few places he allowed a slight 
decrease in the Government demand on account of diluvium {durrea'^ 
hoofd)^ but that, iu general, the loss to the village communities under 
this bead was compounded for by the preter7niitw^ of increases. Twenty 
_ . - moostaiiri durkhasts in Pffi, affecting a 

revenue oi Rs. 8o^, were accepted ; none or 
these were owing to resignations of proprietors on account of high 
jumma. Most of the pottahs were transferred by mutual agreement, or 
wex^e retained in the absence of hissehdarree claimants. In the whole 
Asse^smf^ufc in pargana an addition to the jumma of ^ per 

" ^ cent. Rs. 660 (the remainder after deducting 

Bs. 91, the total of all the petty decrements) oceurred, and Urnba Dutt 

takes particular care to state that in the open 
assemblies which surrounded him at the time 
of settlement, the feeling of the people, wdth 


Floods and diluvial losses in 
the best valley lands. 
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Collector. 


of Native Deputy 
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Tbete is a small copper mine (also in patti Oeewar) recently opened,’ — dumma 
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reference to the eonstant past quinquennial increases of Mr, Traill, pre- 
ponderated ill favor of a moderately enhanced jumma for 20 years, and 
that he might have produced a still better revenue roll, if he had not 
been checked by fear of disapproval, quite as much as by suspicions of 
possible imprudenee.^ He points out patti Sulut as full of capabilities 
for extension of cultivation and inhabitancies. He also brings forward 
the instance of Lakliora^ or the high forest district attached to the Jaspu 
estate in Chokote, as likely to present, in a few years, a wide display of 
new villages, whereas hitherto on account of border warfare in native 
times, boundary disputes in our own, and. the fear of periodical new as- 
sessments, the attempts at clearing the forests in that direction had been 
few, illrdireeted, and isolated. Nevertheless, in these two instances at 
the northern and southern extremes of, the pargana, the Deputy Collec- 
^ I think, almost exhausted his record 

on the land revenue in Pali. capabilities. ^ I am myself of opi- 

nion that although Pali Puehaon more re- 
sembles a plain than a hill pargana, that district has already sufBeiently 
paid for the reputation of superiority ; and, it may be, has borne a 
burden which, if equalization had been possible of attainment, ought to 
have been more generally distributed. After all, in a mountain pargana, 
where nearly every village has been cultivated to the utmost, where 
the population is increasing without many outlets for its surplus numbers, 
where the most productive soil is most precariously situated, whence the 
markets for produce can only be reached by personal human labor with- 
out any artificial means of transport, and, finally, where the wages of 
labor earned at Naini Tal and elsewhere, or of service by sepoys, and 
ehaprassis, are considered by the heads of villages as far more certain 
assets than the prices of produce, R.s. 33,799 is a large amount to be 

yielded year after year^ and its regular reali- 
of the Company’s coini 
age. has sometimes struck me With astonish- 
ment, not entirely without misgivings., I cannot help thinking that the 
abolition of the Kumaun Local Battalion and any sudden reductions in 
the establishment of Mujkooree ehaprassis at Almora would increase 
the number of dustuks necessary in Pali to an extent that would alarm 
not only the peshkar of the Huzur Tabsil and his patw^aris, but the 
late* Deputy Collector himself. JBe that as it may, with the present 
fiscal result of the Pali operations the Government may well be content, 
and the absence of appeals from the settlement and of subsequent eui% 
rent balances other than the results of procrastination, extravagance, and 
quarrels, may be taken as a proof that the people acknowledge the fair- 
ness of their taxation. 

19. It would swell this report, already too large, to an inordinate 
size, if in parganas Baramundel and Pali 
General observations on the j should attempt the minute illustrations 

give, ef me. e.d ato i. the preceding 

parganas. For those, as least known, as 
most especially pahdri, and as involving short, yet complete, descrip- 


settlement and tiie 
brought forward. 


^ 1849.— Now Sadr A mm of Srinagar. 
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tions^ I have not rejected even trifling details. I have also taken care 
in the several divisions of my subject to make incidental allusions to 
nearly every matter of interest affecting the province generally, and to 
mingle with the local history instances and examples illustrative of 
general customs. In these districts last past under review I have 
therefore confined myself to a geographical account of the country and 
to topics connected with the revenue. Our successors in the province 
will require no written English reports to make them rapidly acquainted 
^ i. ITT "^ith the people of Baramundel and P^li. 

Three-iourths ot the litigation in the Court 
belongs to these parganas, and but a short possession of the judicial 
chair and the smallest experience of its responsibilities will bring any 
Kumaun Civil Officer into contact^ not only with the thokedars and 
pudh^ns^ but with a great portion of the agricultural inhabitants of all 
ranks. 

Such being the case^ too, with ourselves at the present time, a large 

Disputesattimeofsettlement. P^Portion of the disputes which elsewhere 

were disposed 01 at the settlement camp, 
were in these parganas left to the of the Civil Courts, and 

my diligent and intelligent assistant Umba Dutt was obliged to content 
himself for the most part with the decision of only those matters, the 
clearing up of which was absolutely necessary for the leasing of estates 
to responsible parties, — the determination of revenue liabilities, — and 
the exemption of the cultivating classes from uncertain demands ; in 
short, the creation of what is called the pJmrd fhant^ that is the best 
attainable separate village-record in the place of— nothing but a durkhust 
and a pottah. 

These decisions were greatly aided by tbe copies of decrees and 
orders already in the hands of the contending parties, and by a pru- 
dential avoidance of all interference, constantly enjoined by me, wherever 
real, and not very recent, possession of one party was proved. A most 

valuable assistance has been given to the 
Civil Courts by the settlement operations. 
It is notorious that in civil suits half the 
case is over when the point at issue is known. Indeed, from the 
highest judicial tribunal in the country, constant instractions have been 
issued to the subordinate Courts to make the establishment of ihu point 
the first preliminary object of all proceedings. Now in Kumaun, I am 
happy to say, it has become quite an established rule for parties to pre- 
face all suits concerning rights and liabilities in land, with the present- 
ation of the copy of some order passed by the settlement officer, declar- 
ing that the particular matter in dispute had been left for the Courts to 
decide, and shewing what points were to be considered as proved and 
determined data. 

In the concluding paragraphs those subjects will be discussed which 
appear to require more particular elucidation, and the illustrations will 
nearly all be drawn from tbe two parganas, the detailed account of 
which has been omitted. In the meanwhile the general result of 
the whole fiscal operations under report, and of the miscellaneous 
proceedings connected therewith, is given below in the two following 
Statement, ■ . 


Settlement decisions nseful to 
the Civil Courts. 
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Revenue Statement. 


WO General Statements 
for the whole district. 


Former jummas, land revenue. 


Sambat years. 


Total Increase Es. 2,528 


Total cultivated, khalsa 


/ Mucellanems Staiement of the Seiilement Prooeedings conducted by the Settlement Officer and Beyuiy Collector, from 1841-4.5 
:: to 18^-46. 
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Tenures prevalent in hill 
village communities. 

fully refer on tbe present 


Revemie responsibility not 
doubtful in Kumaun. 


20, In paragraph 24 of the Garbw^ Settlement Report, wbieli 
being in print can easily be consulted, tbe 
description of the hill tenures by tbe late 
Mr. Traill is fully copied. I would respect- 
occasion to that extract, as embodying my 
own opinions on the same subject and as being equally anplicable to 
Kamaiin Proper. In attempting to comply with my instraetions, 
founded on section 4 of the Directions for Settlement Officers promul- 
gated under the authority of the Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor, 
North-Western Provinces, in September 1844/" the Deputy Collector, 
Umba Dutt (to whom on account of my own urgent judicial and general 
duties, the carrying out of the settlement in Kumaun Proper in a great 
measure devolved), fell into frequent mistakes. I soon became convinced 
that- the introduction of the terms used in paragi’aph 86 and following 
paragraphs of the valuable circular in question would only lead tio 
doubt and confusion ; and that the preparation in accordance to those 
terms, vz'Z.y mmindddy pattUaH and hJiyacharas of a threefold list 
of tenures, instead of being useful, might be actually mischievous. It 
is also quite tmnecesmry for the Kumaun civil courts. In all the co- 
parcenary estates, the joint responsibility of all the proprietors for the 
payment of the Government demand is thoroughly undisputed and un- 
doubted, whether the person or persons holding the malgoozari ’ pottah 
enjoy that distinction by election or by prescriptive right. Even in 

village communities, where in addition to the 
pottahdar and proprietors holding the land 
in severalty, some portion is occupied by old 
occupant cultivators to whom the former deny the nominal right in the 
soil ; these last will, if called upon by the proper authorities, pay up 
without cavil any deficient quotas of revenue, the only claim to irre- 
sponsibility being the proof of previous payment through their own 
nominal superior, or directly to the malgoozar. The term moostajiriy 
^ or farming leases, mentioned in each of 
preceding -paragraplis is, as a general 
“ _ rule, applied to those mouzahs where this 

state and feeling of responsibility do not exist among the cultivators, 
and where the person engaging with Government is considered solely 
responsible* In many cases the farmer is so called, because, notwith- 
standing a continued possession of the pottah for some time, he can 
prove no acquired hereditary or prescriptive right in the soil. HerCy as 
‘Government is the only claimant opposed to him, he may be considered 
as really owning both the lease-hold and free-hold. In other cases, 
however, the acquisition of the lease is notoriously recent and temporary. 
Therey the villagers themselves, though unable or unwilling to take upon 
them any direct revenue engagement, are hound to submit to his terms 
in regard to their respective quotas of revenue payment if they fully 
occupy the land ; or, failing to do so, they must resign their rights by a 
laMwa in order to make room for paying tenants; or where this 
necessity does not fully exist, they must permit the malgoozar to make 
his own arrangements for the undivided {mihmta) lands, and for such 
portions of the divided lands as they , do not beneficially occupy. Hav- 
ing explained the character of a moostajir^ not unf requently also called 


HU. b.vi:ten^s 


tJdkadar^ I refer to tlie Glossary of Hill Terms in my Appendix for a 
more full explanation of the peculiarities of tenure among the Kumaun 
village eommunitieSj as well as for the interpretation of names of things 
and persons used in this report, 

21. Comparing the hill terms with the definitions of con- 

tained in the Circular Directions'^ alluded to in the last paragraph^ we 
may class the different holdings in Kumaun as follows. 

First, — 'Pure patUddri ’^ — ^All hissehdari mouzahs in which the 
^ ^ or division of the lands, has actually 

assi ea ion o enures.' i^een made^ in regard to the whole community^ 

among the Thatwan proprietors,, each rath (clan) or mao (family) hold- 
ing its own lands either in severalty by the rules of hereditary 
Idnt, or un-hdnta, pending a division among themselves ; and each pay- 
ing its quota of Government revenue through a pudhan. 

Second, — Imperfect or mixed paUidaTi?^'--^\xoBQ hissehdari 
mouzahs in which the land is held^ in regard to the whole community^ 
both in hisseh-bmt and in snnjayuthi ; the pudhan having the first 
right to the proceeds of the common land until the Government revenue 
has all been collected. 

Third . — " Co^parcenary zammddriP — Hissehdari mouzahs in 
which the whole land belongs to the hissehdai’s in common, but of 
which the proceeds in cash or kind, after paying the Government 
revenue, are divided among the proprietors according to the hereditary 
share of each. 

Fourth. — Simple zamindarV ^ — Mouzahs or parts of mouzahs 
possessed in absolute proprietary right by a single that 

being derived from a sanad, from the first nia-alad pottah, from pur- 
chase of Crown lands, or from public or private purchases and forfeitures 
which have absorbed all other claimants. 

These tenures are here placed in order according to their proportional 
numbers in the district. The first class is 
estatS^ ^ unmeasurably the largest. In mouzahs be- 

longing thereto, the disputes which arise are 
chiefly externa], that is, concerning boundaries with their neighbours, 
and concerning land belonging to other mouzahs included within their 
own limits, or to their own land included within foreign limits. Per- 
manent transfers and exchanges of such tokes^ were occasionally at- 
tempted with success at the settlement, much to the benefit of the people, 
but pahari pride and spite ( zidd ) too often opposed such an arrange- 
ment. 

In this class of estates the internal disputes generally have reference 
to the election of the pudhan, and to family quarrels of the several 
hissehdars. 

In the second class, where the existence of undivided land is owing 
‘ . . to the long absenteeism, or minority, or 


Disputes in pure patitdari 
estates. 


Disputes 
dari villages. 


mixed patt£- 


idiotcy, or poverty of some hissehdar, or to 
a hissah falling vacant by a family becoming 


Tohes are the different local divisions in each village named in the measurement; 
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natl, or extinct, or to the apathy of the villagers, there is always a ten- 
Tendency of pudMns in such deiicy to the self -aggrandizement of the 
villages to appropriate the com- pudMn, and Bnally to the absorption of some 
■ portion of the punjazutU land, into his own 

share. When sued on this account, a clever pudhan generally contrives 
to produce a long bill for expenses [laguf) incurred by him in cultivatino- 
the laud, or for losses {toot) incurred by him through his responsibility 
for the government jumma, his profits {goonjaisl^per contra in the 
absence of village-accountants being concealed and not admitting of 
easy proof. Where the common land owes its existence to its distance 
from the homestead, its being a valuable plot of sira, or irrigated land, 
difiieult to divide, — or to paekliast cultivation, — there, want of honesty 
or bad management, or refusal to produce accounts on the part of the 
pudhfo, often leads to his loss of the appointment and the election of a 
better representative. These eases were brought to light by the settle- 
ment wherever the people were at all intelligent or careful of their own 
Co-parcenary zamfndaris. interests. In co-parcenary zamiudaris, the 

mouzahs are generally managed by one of 
the oldest assamis under the name of ghur pndhdn, who in remuner- 
ation for his trouble is allowed to hold part of his land rent-free, and 
IS exempted from personal services, &e. {eoohj goddm) . These mouzahs 
are not very numerous and chiefly belong in Chowgurkha and Bara- 
mundel to Joshis and other principal Brahmins, the descendants of 
jagihrdars {maaffiddrs.) In the villages near the capital, instances 
. of all these classes of tenure can be found in 
tal a'nd mahal oxving to some of the ihokes, or 

internal subdivisions having fallen into the 
hands of banniah mortagees, auction-purchasers. Brahmin grantees 
and their heirs, &e., while some have remained in the hands of the 
original community; mouzahs Sitoli, Naekhola, Mutela, Eylkote, 
Bukh, &c., afford examples of this kind. 

Again, amongst the great Sianchmn families of Puchaon, we 
find the hissehdars of the whole mahal jointly responsible through their 
Pudhaus for the government revenue, but the several mouzahs which 
comprise the estate of which the Siana is the nominal head, shewing 

The Timll estate m Pali. “ internal arrangements instances of 

every kind oi tenure. Thus^ amongst the 
Bishts of TimK in Tulla Chokote (of which Muddun Sing Siana is 
the head, and Ruttun Sing Soobadar a principal pudhan)^ it is still 
a matter of dispute in the civil courts — what mouzahs of the four 
raths shall be held in severalty^ — what mouzahs shall be left in the 
hands of the assamis with a view to sharing the common profits | — 
andj in what mouzahs an actual distribution of assamis rather than 
of lands shall take place ; while the claims of Ruttun Sing, the moneyed- 
man and mortgagee or purchaser of all procurable lands within the 
xnahab add greatly to the confusion. With the means and time at 
our disposal, it was found impossible to decide all these matters at the 
period of settlement. All that could be done was by a temporary phnrd* 
to secure the cultivators from double collections, and to fix the 
principal revenue liabilities. 
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Instances of tenures. 


chase. 


22, In Baramundelj moxazah BansooH Sira^ E.s. 232^ and lera 
Sira, K/S. 170, are instances of simple zam'm- 
dari estates obtained by pnrebase of Crown 
lands. Ill the former the owner, Toola- 
Pure zaniindaru ram Sail (the Aim ora treasurer), collects from 

his assamis Rs. 199 in sirtkee, and 320 
maiinds of gfrain in hoot^ besides fees on all marriages, the annual 
wnlug at the gkee sunhrani in Sawun, &;c. He keeps 11 bisis seer 
in his own hands. The area of the estate is 135 bisis, all irrigated 

iulaon. He paid Rs. 1,156, purchase money 
An instance of purchased mahal, which was sold by public 

cioun aiKb. auction in 1829 A. D. (1885 Samhat). In 

P£i Puchaon, patti Gfwar, mouzah Dhoudmuhavia, &c. (Rs. 471), 
is a zaniinchh'i by private purchase. The original Thatwdns of the 
mahal were of the Muhra tribe, who fell into revenue balances, and 
were obliged to make over their that by a laiidioa to Bhowan 
Sing and Goman Sing===:XJswal, from whom Laljee, the father of the 

present owner, Moti Chukniit, obtained the 
An instance of private pur- villages through the forfeiture of a mortgage. 

At present the zammdar collects altogether 
Rs. 515 rent and the customary dues, but has no recorded share of the 
produce. As the total area is 507 bisis, the profit to the owner is 
not likely ever much to exceed the present amount of Rs. 74. This 
accounts for the small sura, Rs. 1,200, for which the XJswals gave up 
the property, and proves that Mr. Commissioner Traill treated the 
sovereignty of Government in the soil as anything but a fiction in this 
mahdl The present jumma only equals the average demand of fine 
settlements ; but, with such a burden on the estate, the zamindar can 
hardly be considered, except with reference to the exclusion of all the claim- 
ants, as better than manager or farmer on the part of Government. The 
estate lies in the richest part of the Gee war Valley. In mouzah Sowal, 
pattf Oechioor, pargana Baramundel, we have an instance of zamindari 

derived from a resumed jaghir. The maaffi 
0 resumed Ramkishen Joshi was resumed in 1876 
Sambat. As the terms of the original grant 
showed that the tMt was included in the jaghir, the settlement was 
made with the maafiidar; and his heir Radakishen is sole proprietor 
of the mouzah. The Governtment jumma is Rs. 25 on 70 bisfs. The 
assamis pay one-third of all produce to the zamindar, and he has also 
1 bis! seer. 

Very few instances are found in Kumauu of the thatw&n being 

Maaffidar generally the pro- than the maaffidar, nor has it ever 

prietor, and settled with for the been thought necessary or proper m this pro- 
revenue on the part of Oovern- vince on the occasion of resumption or lapse 

of a maaflS, to disturb possession and search 
fm* claimants to the pottah, on the theoretical principle that the maaffi- 
dar . only represented the Government in the village, and ought there- 
fore to be considered as the meire recipient of the Government rights, 
alienated in his favor. In regard to the nia-abad tenures throughout 

the district, it is only necessary to observe 
that the rights of parties other than the 


An instance 
jaghir. 


tenures. 
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oriffiual eonquevor of tlie soil, or wbat is not infrequent, the first taher- 
np of abandoned leases are never recognized, except where it is thorough- 
ly proved that the first holder of the pottah admitted any one to a 
pi’oprietavy share in order to ensure aid in his operations and lessen his 
own revenue responsibilities. The proof of such share is either a liklmt, 
or written agreement between the parties, or indubitable documentary 
evidence in the books of measurement and settlement, and by receipts 
of tahsil officers that the claimant has regularly paid a quota of the 
Government demand, as bon& fide revenue, and not as private rent. An 

Instance of uuwd tenure. ^^tanee of mingled tenure occurs in mahal 

Jaspur, patti Tulla Cliokote, the maU 
goozari pottah of which, comprising one usli and 19 dahkli mouzahs 
at Us* 688 iurnma, is vested, with the thokedaree also, in Ruttua Sing 
Rajbar, In the nisi village Jaspur all the members of the Rajbar 
family are thatwaii hissehdars. In all the dahklis, Ruttun Sing is 
sole zamindar, owing to their being nia^abad and other causes which 
invested his father Kiillean Sing with that character, to the exclusion 

of his less influential brethren. Of co-par- 
cenary zamindaris, mouzah Nyal Jhdola 
(a resumed maaffl) in patti Bora-ke Rao, 
pargana Baramundel, affords a very fair specimen. The Government 
jiimma is Rs. 62, The two hissehdars, Poorkotun Punt and Tikaram 
Punt, possess 8 bisis seer, of which they give 1 bisi rent-free to their 
ghir piidhan^ Nor Dev. The cultivating community, 5 Khaekurs and 
24 Sirthans, pay collectively the Rs. 62 Government demand, and 40 
maimds in ail for both harvests, but each according to his possessions 
and engagements, and the hissehdars divide the profits equally, as well 
as share in the dues, fees, service, and other advantages. In mouzah 
Bujel in Baramundel (Rs. 63), the co-parcenary hissehdars and pudhmis 
Bishen Narain Joshi and Hur Narain Joshi receive 259 maunds of 
grain per annum in hoot (besides sagpoit^ wtilng, &c.), and themselves 
arrange for the Government revenue. In mahal Ullai, patti Lukhunpoor, 
pargana Chowgiirkha, the Government jumma is Rs. 31. The proceeds 
of the estate to the five or six heirs of the original maaffidar, 
Ruttunputti Joshi, are only Rs. 24 cash, 12i maunds of grain, and the cus- 
tomary dues and service, including fuel, these last the most valuable to 
Joshi amlaJi proprietors, and (with occasional grumblings on the part of 
some republican assami) for the most part not unwillingly bestowed. Prom 
mouzah Sulla, also in Lukhunpoor patti, this same family derive tfie 
means of paying the Government revenue by collecting Rs. 45 in cash, 
20 maunds of grain per annum, and 20 loads of wood for fuel per men- 
sem; and for ail land newly taken up in ijgur cultivation, they charge 
2 nails of grain per plough. Luckily for themselves, the joint 
hissehdars of this mouzah have not yet quarrelled among themselves, and 

can therefore make the common stock go 
farther than it it were parcelled out in petty 
lots. Close to the station from which I am 
writing, Naini Tal, I find an example of a mixed bhyacbara holding. 

In mouzah Bilooakanh in Chukhata the jum- 
Bilooakanh, &c. -y . The appropriated malgwzaii 

area is 72 bisfs. The hissehdars Nur. Singh Pudh4n, divide 30 > 


Instances of co-parconary 
zamiudari. 


Instances of mixed bhyacbara 
tenure. 
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Eeturning to Pali Puchaon, we select the following specimen of village 
tenure. 

Mouzali Umeari-Chumeari — bisis 55. The number of hissehdars 

Umean-Chumcari. &C. (all Pand4 Brahmins) is 14. The whole 
land IS divided in severalty among them^ and 
they are sevm’ally responsible for the quotas of the Government demand, 
amounting in the whole to Rs, 57. Of the hissehdars, five pay through 
Kishna Pande pudhan and seven through Hurldshen Pande pudhan, both 
pudh^ns being also hissehdars, and receiving no remuneration from their 
co-parcenary brethren. Such is the hissehdari pliant. 

^ ^ The abstract assamiwar phant of this 

assamn^ar j^Q^^ali is in this wise, for that part of the 
land, 8 bisis, which is not in nyjote 
hissehdars. 


Specimen 

pliants. 


Name of Hissehdar, 


1 Tara Patti and Dhnrma- 

nund .... 

2 Bandeo and S rikislin 

Pand^ 

3 Omapatii Patid6 

4 Dburmatmnd and Narain 

Pandd .... 

5 Kislma Pandd . 

6 Kislma and Dlmniram 

Pandd, by purebase 
1 Kunilapatti Pandd 

8 Hurkisbn Pandd . 

9 Mnbeaur Pandd . 

10 Jai Pandd .... 

11 Bam Kisbn and Bam- 

C'hunder .... 

12 Muimoruth and Hnrri 
IS Hurkisbn Pandd . 


1 7 10 2 10 1 

0 12 0 17 6 

Tbe actual number of 
0 4 1 0 6 10 assamis is IS, but tbo 

0 6 0 0 12 0 same man cultivates 

land for each hisseh- 
7 10 11 15 10 y dar, and in the actual 

0 7 1 0 11 4 phant bis payments per 

1 0 7 1 13 4 share, averaging less 

0 9 0 0 16 4 than 1 rupee, are all 

0 6 1 0 9 5 recorded. 


Totai. 


of their daughters, one haunch of every goat killed, and a wnlug of dhai 
and ffadaA (leaf of edible arum) in Sawun. From that portion of their 
hisseh which came to them hy purchase and which is cultivated by one 
assami, Kishna Pand4 and Dhunniram Pand4 also derive one load of 
grain at each harvest and 4 annas at the Dusserah. 

In this place I take tke opportunity of mentioning that the assami- 
war phant throughout the district is an entire 
^ creation of my own as Settlement Officer. 
In Mr. Traill's time on the occasion of my 
urgent dissension concerning the distiibudon of the revenue burden aris- 
ing, a measurement was ordered, to be made of possession [kubzatear 
^amais/i), and according to the statement; furnished hy the loc^ pat- 


Fhurd pbants, ia general 
new creation in Kumann. 
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wan or canoongoe, as tbe case might there was drawn tip hi the 
Sadr Office the proper comparative roll of payments, of which a copy 
was given respectively to the pudhan and disputant party. Sometimes 
these statements were hmehwar, as well as a hiihzawar^ but all had refer- 
ence to the Government demand^ and not to the general rental of the 
estates. We have not yet quite overcome the diiScnlty of procuring true 
rent-rolls in addition to the revenue-rolls. But the fault of concealing 
the real status of the tenantry brings with it its own punishment in case 
Concealment of hissehdars » dispute arising, as it effectually shuts 
and assamis in the phurd the door of the summaiy-suit court against 

those guilty of it, and, before they can remedy 
the evil, subjects the offenders to disgrace and risk of fine by their neees- 
Effects thereof to those at- sity to Confess before the revenne authorities 
tempting it, specially iu Garh- the wilful falsity of the records. In Garhwal 

the concealment of hissehdars, even to the 
extent of a whole mao in order to hide capabilities, when perpetrated by 
the pudhan, and to evade cool^-^goddm and other liabilities, when 
permitted by the hissehdar themselves, has been discovered in eases since 
the settlement, and generally remedied. But in other cases the actual 
loss and absorption of the concealed share has been, it is well known, the 
consequence where the distance of the court, the dread of litigation and 
its consequences, and the ignorance and poverty of the people have 
conjoined to assist the fraud of the headmen. The Kumaun settlement 
had the advantage of following that of 'Garhwal, and both officers and 
people could benefit by the examples in the earlier operations, which had 
become discussed and notorious. No fear of extra bardaish will now in- 
duce a Kumauni peasant to abstain from 
suing the concealers of his name, possessions 
and liabilities, for even the minutest fractions 
of his rights. 

village of Mad (Rs. 221) on the high road between 
Almora and Srinagar, in patti Gi war, affords 
a very good illustration of a mixed patti- 
dari tenure. Of simple hliyacJiara tenures 
every patti presents numerous instances, none perhaps better than the 
well-known village of Kuttearl (Rs. 130), the main suburb of Almora. 
But there is no space left for further minute details. 1 therefore con- 
clude this chapter of examples with the following account of mahal 

Bhursuli in Tulla Chokote, pargana Pali 
Puehaon. There are oneusli and 21 dakhli 
mouzahs. The mouzah war! area of all collectively is recorded at 704 
estimated {n%zz%T midazee) bisis, of which only 40 are placed under 
the head of culturable waste/^ The pudhans are four in number, 
Shore Sing Siana^ and his brother Goman Sing, and Mahendar 
3mg Smna^ and his brother Mohan Sing, of the Rawnt tribe of Rajpoots. 
These are also the sole Thatw^n hissehdars. They reserve 41 bisis, 
dispersed throughout the mouzahs, as rent-free, hnq-pndhdn'i and seer. 
The remaining land is divided among numerous Khaekurs, from whom 
by' quotas file Government demand is> collected. From these also 
C8:)l]eet one rupee . per family, once in every three years, one 
-pice JDusserah,- ^the breast and one leg of every goat: 


Kumaunis more alive to tbeir 
own real interests. 


The 


large 


Instances of mixed 
dart tenure and pure 
d£d. 


pattf- 

patti- 
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killed, one seer of ghee, besides dhai and gabah per family as wiilug at 

Seeaiicliaree dues. suukrait in Sawuu, and as beth they 

_ take two ploughings at the rabi and two 

at the kharif harvests for the seer land, from every assamf. These 
are called slnchari dmtoor and supersede all other thokedari dues. 
At present the two younger pudhans share everything with their 
brothers. In case of a dispute arising they are entitled to call for a 
division of the villages according to hereditary right, to obviate the 
inconveniences of which (entailing also a separation of the thokedari 
dues from the hissehdari dues now all united in the danolari 
receipts), it would be better to include all four names in the thokedari 
as well as in the pudhanehari pottah. 

Finally, from the entire settlement records, I gather that the number 
Number of zamfndari tenures cf mouzahs in the parganas last described 
in Pali Puchaon. Baramuudel in which the tenure is zamindari or approxi- 
and Chowgurkha. mates thereto is 43 in Chowgurkha, 21 in 

Baramundel, a.nd 97 in Pali, or one-ninth of the whole 1,805 mahals. 
There are four Siana families represented by the two Rawuts above 
o. ^ -r • -an- named at Bhnrsoolf: by Muddun Siuff and 
Sobhun Sing Bisht at Timli ; by Teg Smg 
Miinral at Khairgaon, and Narain Sing Mimral at Tamadhone. These 
two last are fast being ruined by debts and extravagance. 

In Baramuudel there are 85 thokedare and in Pali 112, of whom the 
. following are well-known principal men : 
Pali and Baramundel. mentioned by name because those of the 

smaller parganas have been so distinguished. 


Kame of Thpkedax. 


Name of principal Yilla^e. 


Baeamundel. 

r Sobliun Smgla Bolira. , 
j Nathoo Bobra . . . 
C Tilia Bbynsora . . . 
f An Sing Bbora . . . 
) Jewa Bobra .... 
1 Giijai Sing Kairba . . 
C Mohun Sing Kairba . . 
r Teg Sing . . 

< (rooia Bbnndan . . . 

( Bnem Airara .... 
C Bhowan Sing . . . . 

i KurSing . . . . , 
r Mnddnn Sing .... 
5 Dhurmdutt . , . . ^ 
{ Lutebmi Bnlkb Pande . 
f Him Sing Bbora , . , 
1 Gepi Chiiwal . . . . 

I)owint Singb , . . . 

LutcM Moolia . . * 

Puddi Lntwal . . 

C Hira Koomatk . # , 

i Jewa . j 

C Sbaibaz Negi . ' 
i Muddun Sing . . ’ . ■ * 


j Pbullea, 
Bbynsore. 

I Kowlakote. 

Bint. 

Bnthore. 

Doogora. 

Bnndan. 

Mntela. 

Mubut. 

Pakra. 

Busoli. 

liolina. 

Patia. 

Cbonnda. 

Pnnkote. 

Reoonx, 

Binda. 

Lat, 

Koomatf. 

Ooneona. 

Sirarb. 

Phuphna. 


Tnlla Siondra 


Mnlla Siondra 


Mnlia Tikoon 

Reooni 
Booar Seon 
Kbas Pnrja 

Bisoodli 


OocMoor 
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Kame of Tliokedar. 


UTanie of Pattf. 


Name of principal Village. 


{ Sbior Sing * . . 

Bijey Sing ... 

C Bhunn Sing Bisbt . 

( Kisiin Sing Negi 
r Jeit Sing Kotela 
j Puddum Sing Kbati 
V. Khurk Sing JSTegi 
r Lutchum Sing ICntait 
S Ujnb Sing Negi 
1 Munnoruth Maseal , 

C Motiram Cliula’ait . 

( Seroop Sing Rawut . 
i Himmut Sing Knnonia 
t Rnttun Sing Rajbar 
< Hira Sing Bisht 
t Kumiil Sing Rawnt . 

HuiTuk Sing Gosaen 
f Jit Sing Mnnral 
I Bkowan Sing Bawut 
^ Kullean Sing Bohra . 
j Bisbna Sone . , . 

i Mebnr Sing . . . 

Siroop Sing Rawut . 

/' Gnnpntti . . . . , 

S HuiTuk Sing . . . , 

) Puddum Sing . . . , 

k Narain Sing . . . . 


Merai. 

Sulna. 

Ira. 

Pytliani. 

Tepola. 

Sangoora. 

Katharh. 

Kira. 

Kutsarri. 

Masi. 

Bhond Malira, 

Uphone. 

Uttigaon. 

J uspoor. 
Pythana. 
CMani. 
Hnrnoli. 

Syn Manoor. 

Muiharri. 

Bonoli. 

Bhone. 
Sokutti. 
Punnakote. 
Nynwal PaH. 
Timla. 

Kowia, 

JainduL 


Mnlla Bwara 


Tulla Bwara 


Giwar 


Mnlla Cbokote 


Tulla Cbokote 


Kaklaseon 


The majority of the tbokedai’s in tkese pargaxias are only entitled by 
. , , , . ^ to the fees allowed by Mr. Trail], viz,, 

dues thokedan fees aud marriage of the pudhaos^ 

daughters, and a leg of each goat killed by 
pudhans, and the following percentage on the Government jumma of 
their thokedari villages ; — 

From 1 to 100 rupees 3 rupees. 

„ 100 to 150 4 „ 

„ 150 to 200 6 „ 

„ 200 to 250 6 „ 

„ 250 to 300 7 „ 

„ 300 to 36C> 8 „ 

„ 350 to 400 9 „ 

„ 400 to 600 10 „ 

„ 500 to 600 12 „ 

„ 600 to 700 „ . . . .14 „ 

„ 700 to 800 „ . 16 „ 

„ 800 to 900 „ . . ■ 18 „ 

„ 900 to IjOOO „ and more 20 „ maximum 

Where the thokedar and pndhans are in agreement among themselves, 
custom has substituted many modijfications and compromises of the above 
mle, and all these have been carefully recorded by consent of the parties 
in the settlement record. Where thpkedari dues have never heen paid, 
the mere inclusion of a village m his pottah does not entitle a thokedar 
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draw anything from it. It has^ however, generally been found 
[cult for the pudhans to prove the negative^^ in such cases. 

^3. In regard to the general rules adopted for the leasing and manage- 
ment of mahals, and the appointment of 
pudhans, the boundaries of villages and 
) — the right to waste lands, 

, — the assessable area of estates and measure- 
ment of lands — and, finally, the record of 
settlement, — the report for Garhwdl (para- 
graphs 13, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20 and £6) 


Kecords of settlement, 

settlement of disputes conceraing them,- 
pasture grounds and forests, 

Eeference to GarPwal report ' 
for general principles of settle- ! 

meat admiuistration, grapPs L&, 15, 16, 17, 1», aO and iib) 

equally applies to Kumaun ; and contains in an abstract form all the 
information on the subject of the settlement which it has been my aim 

Additional remarks on pad- ^ distribute througbopt_ the several divisional 
Lans and boundaries. descriptions attempted in the present report 

for Kumaun. The only repetition that ap- 
pears necessary is that the re?mneratiou of pudhans in land, money or 
dues, or all these combined, was in Kumaun settled by the mutual agree- 
ment of the parties, and failing that, decision of punchayet ; and that the 
allotment of Imq-ptidhdni land recorded in the new settlement statements 
is that actually shown hy the settlement misls^ and not that of the old 
nominal records. The only additional remarks requisite, are, first, that 
at an early period in the Kumaun operations it was found expedient to 
drop all attempts at actual demarcation, by means of canoongoes, pat- 
warls, &c., of boundaries in midispuied tracts nominally included 
in village areas ] — that it is now a general rule to lease waste lands in 
nia-abad tenure to the nearest villages, or to offering members of those 
communities rather than to strangers, — and that in the settlement misl, 
— though still less a declaratory record, than a mass of cases afeeting the 
interests of each mouzah and showing a certain state gf men and things at 
a certain period y — will now in the majority of instances be found an ab- 
stract proceeding, or roobacarri, of some kind by the Settlement Officer. 

It now only remains for me to state how far the document called 
^ ... ^ the phurd phant^ the actual practical record 

discussed^^^^ ^ record hands of each pudhan, can be rendered 

continuously useful* This is a most important 
subject, ard, fortunately for the avoidance of farther prolixity in the present 
communication, it was* fully discussed on a former occasion. The accom- 
panying file of English correspondence* he- 

Letter of Settlement Officer longing to tbe Tear 1840 owes its existence 
to Commissioner of Kumaun, i i yt 'i 

No. 13, 1st June 1840, and en- to the Circular letter of the Sadar Board 

closure. of Eevenue, dated the 18th June 1839 on the 

Letter of Sadr Board to g-^Hect of Khewut papers. The Superior 
Commissioner, No, 28, lOtb ... ,,r ^ 5 a. *i j j * 4 .* 

July 1840. authorities, with the detailed descriptions 

of the Kumaun parganas before them, can 
now be able to judge how far the system of periodical mutations in the 
village record to meet the various changes by deaths, successions, 
transfers, decrees of Court, desertions and the like circumstances, can be 

enforced, the separate village communities be- 
ing scattered over so vast an area in square 
miles,* — (the several divisions removed from 

Appendix, pages 288 to 287 mi 290 and 291% , J ; 
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each, other almost as much by moral differences as by physical distances^ 
and by fell and flood/0 the centralization of all things in a Collector's 
Office at the sadr station being as yet practically unknown to the 
people — there being no village accountants^ the pudhaiis being 
generally illiterate^ and finally, the authorities, equally with the in- 
habitants protesting against the uninvited visits of native officials to 
the hill villages for purposes of investigation unconnected with crime. 

I still retain my opinion, recorded in the correspondence alluded 
to, that the working of the summary-suit 
court, the itinerary mode of conducting 
their duty found necessary by the European officials : — and the growing 
sense of the importance of village records among the people themselves, 
will in time effect the important objects contemplated by the Board 
and Government, and bring about changes in the records of possessions 
and liabilities, wherever and whatever found necesw^ry. To enforce by 
authority a regular system for this object, whether thought necessary 
or unnecessary by the subjects, would be to change by legislative 
measures the character and habits, not of one race or tribe, but of many, 
and its impracticability may, therefore, be assumed. In the meanwhile 
if it is feared that the zeal of the local agents of Government may be 
flagging in regard to their saving the inhabitants as much as possible 
, , , from the miseries entailed by uncertain 

BSTuc 10318 require . tenures and their consequence, litigation; 

the future instructions of superior authority, founded on a more extended 
knowledge of local circumstances, would doubtless be a salutary and, 
I may add an acceptable, stimulant to greater exertion. 

I cannot, however, close this subject without offering my humble 
protest against any increase to the labor and 
responsibilities of that underpaid and over- 
worked class of public servants, the 38 
Government 'patwarrU of Kumaun, who now, 
on the miserable pittance of Rs. 5 per mensem, perform a large pro- 
portion of the duties else*where undertaken by tahsildars, thannadars, 
nazirs, am ins, and chuprasis. 

The five canoongoes of the district are certainly an available body, 
and hitherto that full use has not been made 
pidous'^gfaS. of which is usual elsewhere, 

especially in the department of tahsildari 
accounts. But, on the other hand, with our small establishments, 
their employment in other duties would still more impair the efficiency 
of the department alluded to, while, owing to the hereditary nature of 
their offices,^ their employers are deprived of the advantages of a large 
choice of agents, and the danger of adding to family and caste influ- 
ences, already thought too great and ill-exercised, becomes imminent. 

The ^illah and pargana statements, compared with the regis- 
ters prepared at different times in the sepa- 
rate maaffi departments, themselves shew that 
•.f ^ the govnt or religiously assigned rent-free 

land ;^appropmted in Eumatin Proper, amounts to 18,455 bisis, of 

Their pay in exchange for resumed nankar lands is fixed at Rs. 2fi each. In <Iarhw®S 
the amount is Rs. 3X-8. 


Protest against increased em- 
ployment of Government pat- 


Ooont maaffii and slidfiburt 



revenue-paying'; 11.2^5 bisfs belong to separate entire mouzabs- 
Goont, or religiously assigned, tbese last_j 60 Hiouzahs or pargana ELutolij, 

and 3 1 or pargana Mubrori, belong to tracts 
near tbe capital granted by the late Gorkhala Government in ndddburt 
tenure to tbe respective temple of Badrinatb and Kedarnatb in tbe 

great Himalayan cbain. Tbeir whole fimal 
management is now by orders of Government 
left to tbe Rawuls of those estahlisJmentSj 
interference in that matter being only permitted to the district officers, 
in cases of urgent complaint brought to the notice of the Commissioner, 
and made over for investigation by him. 

In all other affairs, the ordinary course of law tabes effect in the 
edddbtiH parganas as in the k/ialsay hut the two patwaris are paid by 
the Eawal, and not from the Treasury, The maaffz lands, still held 

rent-free by individuals, amount to 2,913 
bisis, of which 531 form alienated parts 
of malgoozari villages, and the remainder 
are contained in 93 separate mouzahs* 

The chief maaffidars in the province are the two brothers, Prem 
Nidhi Shastri and Rama Patti Shastri, who succeeded their father 
Gungaram Shastri, the original grantee of the Gorkha Government 
about ten years ago, and whose tenure has hitherto therefore been 
considered hereditary. 

Their possessions principally lie in Dhunneakote, but they have 
villages in Sfondra and Kiittoor, Sse. AH the other maaffidars, except 
Dhur Sing* and Hurdeo Borah* in the Bhote mahals, are also Brahmins 
of the Joshis, Pund, Pande, Tewarri and Oopreti familes. A good 
deal might be said on the subject of the extensive resumption of raaaffis 
by Mr. Commissioner Traill, and the - consequent creation of a class of 

educated men looking solely to the pnhlie 
eerviee for support, and whose unpopularity 
with the people is in a measure thrown also 
on the Government which employs them ; but I refrain from increasing 
the magnitude of this Report by discussion altogether foreign to the 
revision of settlement. 

25. All has^ I humbly conceive, been now told of Kumaun Proper 
and its several MU divisions, in regard to 

Science resources, &c., &c. matters of revenue and land, the narration 

Practical anal remarks. of which can fairly he expected from the 

Settlement Officer. 

The Bhahar division has been previously described in the Reports 
and Appendix forwarded with the settlement statements in the year 
1846-741 A. D., while the outline of Kumaun history can be found, as 
abovementioned in my “ Notes on the Tarai” published in the Asiatic 
Society’s Journal in 1844. The valuable printed Reports of the late 


SMaburt for distributioa of 
food to pilgrims. 


Maaffis rent-free to indivi- 
duals. 


Allusion to resumption of 
maafffs. 
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No. 67, June 3rd, 1846, and to furnish, for the two hill districts, (the 
revenue arrangements of which for twenty years have been made 
, , , , , through my agency,) a full and accurate reply 

by we Svidual " ^ *<> their statistical enquiries would demand an 

amount of information and accomplishment 
not likely to be found in one individual. The want of a geographical 
and general survey complained of in the Tarai is happily about to cease 
under the operations soon to be commenced in that region. A revenue 
survey of the mountain parganas, to complete the information not sup- 

Revenue survey not expected, 

the principles adopted and proved userul in 
the plains-'Provinces, can hardly he expected, after the Government has 
been informed by its district officers that such a survey, however bene- 
ficial in determining existing agricultural possessions, would not favor- 
ably affect the total amount of revenue in regard to the State ; and, if 
permitted to modify the distribution in regard to the inhabitants, would 
perhaps end in seriously injuring the budget, for would not its ten- 
dency at least be to equalize the payments strictly derivable from the 
gross produce of the soil, to fix a Government share of that produce 
founded on experience elsewhere, and to exclude from the fiscal capabili- 
ties assets which the people have been hitherto content to consider available 
for the nominal land tax ? 

Fortunately for the objects held in view by the Honourable Court, 
opportunity has recently been taken of the 

.“•“irs—r 1 5 “?“? ■“ 

Stracbey, Engineers. dividuals, and their intimacy and constant 

communication with others still more com- 
petent employed elsewhere, to engage the services of Lieutenant R, 
Strachey (of the Engiueers) and his friends in the cause of Himalayan 
science. Thus, not only are the geology, botany, and meteorology of 
these interesting regions finding at last their long due development, but 
there is also eveiy probability, if time be allowed, of the main geodeti- 
caldata of the Great Trigonometrical Survey being usefully applied to 
the separation of circles of facts within certain fixed points and to the 
filling up of each of these circles with topical and even ethnographical"^ 
details. In this work my own part is only that of a pioneer and assistant 
laborer, and in this capacity whatever miscellaneous knowledge my long 
experience in these mountains has enabled me to attain has been, and 
will be freely placed at the disposal of the accomplished officer just 
named. 

In concluding this report therefore I content myself with offering 
the following practical observations. 

MtsU In regard to economic geology^ I yet hope to witness a marked 
improvement in the method of working the mines, reducing the copper 
and iron ores, and manufacturing the actual metals into a form better 


* Tq tbe report no acconnt of the several classes of inhabitants has been attempted, 
hut both the philology and ethnology of Knmaun are engaging my attention. In the 
meanwhile, the division of the people into Brahmins, (1) Rajpoots, (2) Khnssia Brahmins, 
(8) Rhuasia Rajpoots, (4) Soodra Khussias, (5) and Boms or onfccastes, is now mentioned as 
being well merited and notorious. * 
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fitted than now for the forge and melting pot * Nevertheless, with our 
present and prospective means of carriage, our local want of capital, its 
more profitable investment elsewhere, and' above ah with the overwhelm- 
Metals unprofitable. cheap productiveness of the English, and, 

. 1 + n j c (. 11 “ay now add, Australian export naarket, 

the much talked of metallic wealthf of the Himalaya must, I fear, be 
considered the shadow of a shade, « a thing to dream of, not to see 
Second. No great increase of the land revenue under the present 
system need be expected. In opposition to the prevailing opinion, I 
think I may safely say that Kumaun is over-assessed rather than under- 
assessed; that IS, a large portion of the rent of land in the old 
occupied tracts is now taken by the State as both de jme and de facto 
landlord; and that, though no actual hardship is experienced- thouo-h 
pauperism IS unknown ; though a pahdri coolie is always better lodged 
Land revenue not improveable. better fed and clothed than a desi 

ryot; and though a general feeling of con- 
tent and loyalty exists ; still, lean perceive in the present status of 
affairs no elements of increasing wealth, of which revenue will be the 
future sign and expression. In the ill-inhabited tracts the low assess- 
ment is owing .to causes which, except in the most insalubrious valleys, 
may give way before the march of population. But, as I fully believe 
that in the _ well-inhabited tracts the revenue is paid by people them- 
selves more in the way of a capitation tax {than anything else, in the 
same degree that the fisc improves in Kuttoor and Gangoli will it in all 
probability decline in Pdli and Baramundel. 

_ Immigration from the plains is unknown. Disease within the hills 
thins and weakens the population much more than is generally known, 
while the badness of the Goorkhali Government on our frontier affords 
the orUj foreign cause and source of supply. 

Under these circumstances, those who look to the spread of the cul- 
tivated tea plant over these mountains as likely to change their financial 
position to the State altogether, and to convert them into treasuries of 
surplus revenue, may not be far wrong. If this extension of the China 
herb he ak first carried on in the way I have pointed out in the preceding 
report, without disturbing present possessions, and thus exciting more 
„ . , , , , , , , than the ordinary and normal native disgust 

atthenovelty, the present generation Ly 
yet behold the now jealous occupants of rice 
and wheat fields^ humble applicants for tea seeds. 

Third. It would be out of place here to enlarge on the extreme 
impolicy, in every point of view, ofuolating 
General European coloniza- Europeans of the less educated classes on 
SduualvLbf scattered points in the mountains. This 

much, however, may be asserted, viz., that, 
although horticultural pursuits at elevated situations can be followed 

* The gypsum and alum beds of the saliferoua series of rocks at the foot of the hills 
may also some day, it is hoped, be brought iuto ecbuomic use. 

t This is quite a different thing from the quantity and good quality of the metallifer- 
ous deposits of which I have very little doubt. 

t It is far from uncommon for a man to request a decrease of his ruhhni% because 
of the death or desertion of Ms wife or daughter. 



with pleasure and profit, agnmltmal labor ont of doors, emnot be per« 
formed by Europeans with safety to their health in any part of the hills 
where, (supposing the lands were not already oeeupied) agriculture 
could be made a means of livelihood and gain ; also, that the case of 
families having the children European on both sides and places in soli- 
tary mountain homes, additional physical strength of the offspring 
would but poorly compensate for the mental degeneracy entailed by the 
loss of all christianizing, educating and civilizing influences. I forbear 
to dwell on the spectacle of degraded manners and morals which would in 
too many cases be presented to the surrounding native population, where 
the influence even of family and home would be wanting. 

Fonrth. I wish to add that, after all, in my humble opinion, cold 

T, 1 ^ air, cold water, and facilities for healthy exer- 
Eeal benefits of the mils to . ’ , . ’ , , .-i* , / 

Europeans. innoeent amusement, are the best 

Sanitaria, scbools, canton- resources of these mountains which the Eu- 

ropean rulers of India can open for their 
own benefit j that in endeavouring to procure these blessings for our 
countrymen of all classes, combined with those of religion, education 
and order, we shall best secure our object by increasing the number of 
sanitary stations, and cantonments and by the formation -of schools, and 
invalid colonies, under military discipline and management, on all the 
higher ranges, which may be conveniently sifmated in regard to access from 
the plains^ and consequently to cheap and plentiful supplies : 

In the interior of the hill provinces, at the several mines and tea- 
European supermtendents at plantations, a few active intelligent Euro- 
miues and tea-uurseries import- peaus might perhaps find beneficial employ- 

ment, and prove themselves of use to the 
natives as instructors and as examples of skill and industry. It would, 
however, be a matter of the most vital importance that the selection of 
these men should be made with the greatest care by their employers, 
whether Government, public companies or private capitalist (sbould*^ any 
such be found venturing on Himalayan enierprize) ; in fact, (and I can- 
not say more), with as great care as was taken by Captain H. Drummond 
in his choice of Mr. Wilkin, the excellent Cornish miner, formerly 
employed at Pokree in Garhwal. 

^6. 1 have been enabled through the kindness of rny friend Major 
Madden of the Artillery, to append to this Report a list of the principal 
agricultural products grown in Kumaun Proper. 


CEREALIA, LEGUMIKOSJEl, AOT CRUCIEERJE], 


Babi Cbop. 

r fit* ** Lalgefioott/^ bearded. 
Wheat, two varieties ^ 6. “ Daoodkhanee/^ beard- 
less, (grain white). 

** Jow/* several varieties. 
*‘ Ooa 
« Knlon ” 

** Mnsoor/^ 

“ Chnnna/^ 

‘*Lehta,** Luhota^ 

Bara.*' 

** Daeen. 


1. Triticnm, mlgare 


' 2i Hordeum hexastichon 

5. Hordenm coeleste 
4. Pisum arvense . 

6* Ervum lens 

6. Cicer arietinnm 

„ Sinapis diohostoma * 

. 8. Sinapis glanca . , 

1 V t*"'- gktt<sa 


Barley . 

‘Celestial barley 
Eield pea 
Vetch . 

Gram . 

Mustard * 
(Roxburgh) ditto 
(Boyle) ditto 


?1NAL SKTTLEMEOT EEPOUT, 

The last three, especially No. 9, which is not included in Eoxb. Fla. 
India, are largely grown as oil seeds. 

10. Sinapis ramosa . . * (Royle) Mustard . 

11. Sinapis rugosa , ; . (Ditto) ditto 

Both cultivated as vegetables. 


" Burlaee.^^ 

“Bndshabee'' or “Bliotiya 
Laee.” 


12, Sinapis erijsimoides ? 

12|. Ifinnm nsitatissimum. 
23. Raphaiius sativus 

14. Fosniculnm panmorium 

15. Coriandrum sativum . 
2B. Anetbum soma . 

16|. Papaver somnlferum , 


17. *Oryza sativa 
1(S, Panicum italicum 

19. Panicum fruraentaceum 

20. Panicum miliaceum . 

21. Fdeusine corocana 


22. 

Zea Alays . 

- 

23. 

Amaranthua farinaceus 

• 

24. 

Fagopyram, mlgare 


25. 

Fagopyrmn tataricum 

and' 


einarginatum . 


26. 

Perilla ocimoides 

-i 

27. 

Sesamum orientale . 

-j 

27^. 

Sorghum, mlgare 


28. 

Capsicum frutescens . 


29. 

Solanum melongena . 


30. 

Solatium tuberosum . 


31. 

Saccharum officinarum 


32. 

Colocasia Himalensis 



‘‘ Pinduloo** 
h* “ Gudeeree’* 


33, 

Dioscorea 


34. 

Cannabis sativa . 


35 

Monordica charantia . 


36. 

Luifa acutangula 

, 

37. 

Lujffa pentandra . 

• 

38. 

Cucurbita pepo, (Roxburgh:) 

39. 

Cucurbita maxima 

, 

40. 

Cucurbita citrullus , 

, 

41. 

Triehosanthes anguina 

. 

42, 

Lagenaria vulgaris . 


43. 

Dolicbos sinensis 


44. 

Bolichos uniflorus 


45. 

Dolichos catjang 

. 


(Eoxb.) Mustard 

Flax - ; 

Radish, 

Fennel. 

Coriander 
. Dill 
. Opium 

Khabbi OB Khabib Cbop. 
. Rice . . . 

‘^Millets . . 

Indian corn 


Buckwheat 


SoiiA^TACEaj, &C., &C. 


S " Race/’ ** Mtikura Raee.^* 
** Bunarussee Race,” much 
grown as a condiment and 
medicine. 

"Teesee,” ‘^Ulsee.*' 
Moollee.'’^ 

« Sonp ” «Soaf.” 

“ Dhaniya,*’ 

Soa.» 

“ PoshC* 


** Dhan,’^ many varieties. 

/ “ Konee,” “ Kungnee.” 

\ Mandira,’^ " Jhoongura.” 

1 Cheena,” “ Oandra.” 
t Mundooa/’ Murhoa.” 

“ Mukaye,” “ Bhootta.” 
(■“Chooa,” “Mursa” “ Ram- 
5 dana/* “ Bhuttoo*” of 
C Bissehur. 

Ogal.” 

Phaphur," “ Bbe.” 

( ** Bhungura/’ 

V*Till» 

‘‘ Jo war/* Jeonoolee.” 


Potato . 

Sugarcane 

( Two varieties of edi- 
( hie Arum, 

(white) leaf . 

(red) leaf . 

( 2 species yet undeter- 
t mined of yam. 

Hemp . 

CVOVBBITACB^, 


** Hoorsanee/* 

“ Baingun.** 

“ Aloo.” 

** Rikhoo.” 

j Ghweeya.** 

^^Papur.” 

« Gabah.” 

I Gen thee** and Gujeer.* 
« Bhung/* 


Water-melon, . 
several kinds , 
PULSB, &c. 


Kurela." 

** Torye.** 

Gbeea torye.** 

C ** Fetba, ” “ Bhoonja * 

t ** K umbra.** 

** Gudooa ** Kudoo/* 

** Turhooz.’* 

** Cbiebinda.** 

“ Loukee/* “ Toomree/* &c. 


«Lohia/* 

** Gubut/* “ Kooithee.” 
Ree-ensh ” 3 varieties,— 
J black, white and yellow, 
f '‘Souta.** 
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46. Lablab cnitratum 

47. Sojaliispida 


48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 


54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 


1 


Phaseolus radiafcus, (Rox 
burgh.) 

Phaseolus Mungo, 

Phaseolus torosus , 

1 rigouella fceuum-groscum 
Abelmoschus esculentus 
Oossijpium herhaceum, cul.\ 
tivated in Bora Rao, &e., i Cotton 
up to about 4,500 feet. ) 
Hibiscus cannabiua (in Bha - ) 
bar). \ 

Phytolacca decandra . 

IZingiber officinalis 
Curcuma Kuchoor 


58. Papyrus pangorei 
69. Punica granatum 


{ 


‘‘ Sheemee.''' iii gardens 

0*Bhut” (Soy, “DorichosSo- 

i ja of Roxburgh.) 

‘‘Oord. 

Moong’’’ (rare), 

** Goorounsh.’^ 

** Methee.’^ S%. 

Bam<.toray/^ 

Kupas.*' 

« Sunn.” 

Jirrug.” 

« Ada.” «Adrak.” 

« Huldee.” 

Motba, cultivated for the 
durable mats made from 
its culms. 

‘ Darim,” the pomegranate, 
the rind of the fruit ie 
much exported. 
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From 

J. H. BATTEN, Esq., 

SeUlement Officer ^ 

To 

G. T. LUSHINGTON, Esq., 

CommissiMer of KumauHj 

Dated Kumaun^ the 1st June 1840. 

BiRj 

In reply to your letter and its enclosure from the Sadr. Board, 
on the subject of the Khewut papers in this province, I have the honor 
to inform you that I have attentively considered the matter, and if the 
Sadr, Board had not stated it as their decided wish that some definite 
rule should now be laid down as to the mode of recording changes 
which may occur in village holdings and liabilities, I should certainly 
have coincided in the opinion given by yourself to the efiect that ‘we 
have no means available in this province for the periodical record of 
such changes. 

2nJ As, however, I have now been called upon for a distinct 
opinion on this subject, I beg leave in the first place, to forward the 
translation of the pottah which under my new settlement is given to 
every village pudhan of a bhyachara village, and to remark that much 
may be done towards effecting the object in view, if the district Collec- 
tor shall act up as far as possible to the rules therein laid down ; en- 
forcing them whenever he may discover that they have been neglected 
or violated. I may at the same time observe that many of the pudhans 
in Garhwal have protested strongly against the injunction which com- 
pels them to keep a village account-book. I have no reason to suspect 
that the majority of those who have thus protested have any sinister 
objects to gain by this rule being neglected, — the real fact being, that 
they cannot read and write ; and, that in the absence of village account- 
ants corresponding to the patwaris in Hindust4an, they have no 
adequate means of procuring substitutes for that kind of village func- 
tionaries, Under these circumstances it is difficult to say, how the 
keeping <5f village accounts can be enforced, save by the district Collec- 
tor rigidly refusing to listen to any claims preferred in the summary 
suit court by any pudhan who cannot produce them in some shape or 
other, or who has obviously violated or disobeyed any of the rules laid 
down in the pottah upon which he makes his suit. 

3rd. In Garhwdl, where, on account of the contracted state of the 
population and the general absence of any money collections beyond 
individual quotas of the Government revenue, and certain fixed 
dues to pudhdns and thokedars, the only Khewut papers are rolls of 
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payments^ tlie sum total of wliicb make up the Government revenue 
demand. Where^ toO; it has been found impraeticable to prepare any 
field map; or other record (save one merely nominal) of actual posses- 
sions;, we have merely to determine in what manner the pJmrd phanU, 
prepared by the commnnities and offieially attested at the settlement, 
shall be periodically altered to meet the circumstances as they occur. 
You have yourself informed the Board of the objections whieh stand on 
the way of any record being allowed to be made merely through the 
agency of a tliokedar^ a village pudban, or an official district patwari. 
1 see no way of removing these objections (founded on the general 
simplicity and ignorance of the hill people;, and also on their clanship 
and jealousy, as affecting the thokedars and pudhans, and their hatred 
of all native officials, as affecting the patwaris), save by fixing that 
the European district officer he the immediate director in all public 
changes of the record, I would suggest that annually between the 
date of the last rabi kist, and that of the first kharrif instalment) a 
«period, at the least, of 5 months) the Collector should proclaim that in 
all villages where the pudhans and the people are agreed, and where no 
disputes exists save what may be at once settled in the villages by 
themselves, the pudhans must take an opportunity to confirm the 
phants of the past year, or to make such alterations therein as the state 
of their commnnities may require, and to prepare new ones without 
destroying the former ones, so that both may be produced, in case of a 
dispute arising during the following year. In either case, that is, 
whether the old phant be confirmed, or a new one be adopted, the signa- 
tures of the village shareholders, or the greater portion of them, must 
be affixed to the paper, and the pudhan may also, if he likes, add to 
this document any lihhut, or written agreement, given to him by the 
people of his village, showing their consent to the arrangements for the 
next year. The Collector should also proclaim that in all villages 
where disputes exist, or where there are contending factions headed by 
different pudhans, the old phant will be considered binding, unless 
before the first kharif kist, on petitions being presented in the court, 
the Collector shall have ordered the preparation of a new pliant, and 
such newly prepared phant shall have been sanctioned by him (because 
made in accordance to his orders passed on the petitions) and entered in 
his office before the date above mentioned. In case that date shall 
arrive before the settlement of the matter, the old phant must be con- 
sidered binding for the whole kharif kist, and the new phant must 
take effect from the next rabi kist. The kind of order passed in 
accordance to the above plan in cases of disputed villages, should, I 
think, be entirely left to the discretion of the district officer : for his 
knowledge of the people, in any tract, and of their native officials, will 
enable him to judge whether the preparation of the new papers shall be 
left to the village punchajet superintended by the patwari, or a 
ohnprassi, — whether the patwari or ehuprassi shall superintend the 
election of arbitrators among the neighbours of the disputants, and 
take proper ikrarnamahs and moochulkas from the parties disputing, 
and also attest the decisions made by the arbitrators ; — whether a 
canoongoe^ or other official shall be deputed to the spot to investigate 
the matter, and bring the dispute to a conclusion ; — or, whether the 
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court itself shall try the ease summarily as between plaintiffs and 
defendants, and pass its own decisions. In the case of non-duputant 
villages I ’would not recommend that any copies of phants be sent to 
the tahsildari or to the Collector's office. On a case afterwards 
arising, the settlement-phant (of which copies exist in both offices) with 
the newly agreed to and attested roll, or the UMniy produced by the 
piidiian will he quite sufficient documents on which to found the 
decision of any summary suit. If the villagers in any case should wish 
the patwari to attest by his seal and signature their own agreements 
of this nature, he should be enjoined to do so, without waiting for 
orders, but in no way to interfere unless called upon by the people. 
But, where the villagers are at peace with their thokedar, his signature 
should always be affixed to the new phant. In the case of disputant 
villages, the Collector will keep one copy of his sanctioned roll, in his 
own office, send one to the tahsildari, and give one with his seal and 
signature to the pudhan. 

4ih, In the above proposition you will perceive that my plan is to 
make a distinction between a private and a public alteration of village 
records ; and I do most decidedly deprecate any system which shall 
compel the village communities who are agreed among themselves to any 
publication of their internal changes, previous to the occurrence of any 
dispute. In Kumaun, and the south-eastern parts of Garhwal, there 
are, I fear, but very few mahals in which the direction of the Govern- 
ment officer in the manner above proposed (z, e., after presentation of a 
petition) will not be found necessary. But so fully convinced am I of the 
impolicy of official interference with the villagers in the greater portion 
of the Garhwal district (save what may be found actually necessary for 
the collection of revenue from the pudhans) that rather than impose upon 
any community the absolute duty of registering their periodical changes 
of holdings and liabilities (consequent on deaths, resignations, transfers, 
&c.) in addition to the interruption of ordinary pursuits, excitement, 
and production of perhaps otherwise latent disputes, which the new 
settlement has unavoidably occasioned, I would prefer the total absence 
of all enforced records whatever, and that the injunctions contained in 
my pottah should remain altogether a dead letter. Mr. Commissioner 
Traill must have been well aware of the difficulty of settling suits of the 
kind which we now call summary without rent-rolls of some descrip- 
tion or other, and yet it was only upon the petition of a well ascer- 
tained majority of the shareholders in any estate that he ordered a 
measurement of possessions and a recorded distribution of liabilities. 
Such petitions were on the whole very rare, considering the number of 
small villages under separate leases throughout the province, and in 
Garhwal certainly not more than one village in 100 possessed what they 
call a ^^surkaree phant.'"*' In the preparation of one such phant 
Mr. Traill often changed, on the representation of the people, the 
supe|iptending officer (generally a patwari) three different times? 
You are aware that in the great measurement^^ of 1880 Sambat, 
individual holdings were not recorded, but only an attempt was made to 
ascertain the quantity of land in all the. nominal ihokes which made up 
the whole area of mouzahs. I am now convinced thiat Mr. Traill 
dreaded a greater degree of inconveBienoe and injury in the employ- 
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ment of native oj0Beials atnong tbe village-communities tlian he saw in 
any difficulties of the Courts, arising from their non-employment, or 
from the absence of any regular system of record. If, however no 
greater excitement of disputes, nor official interference shall be here- 
after allowed, than what naturally arises from the change of events, and 
the character of the people, I am of opinion that good, and not evil, will 
arise from the present settlement having enforced the first preparation of 
a village record, forming as it does the basis on which all future 
enquiries will be founded, and generally superseditig the necessity of 
investigations into records of a prior date. But I would really antici- 
pate great evil, if any system is introduced which by bringing the 
people into a comp%dsory contact with native officials, or even with the 
Court of the European officer, and hy affording periodical opportzmities 
of dispute, shall foster rather than discourage that unfortunate spirit of 
clanship and mutual suspicion which already prevails among the hill 
communities. 

5ik^ In many parts of Kumaun, especially the Pali district and 
Baramundel, I shall, I believe, be able to procure the filling up of that 
column of the settlement phant beaded Fractional Share/^ which in 
the Garhwal papers has been unavoidably left blank, for, in the former 
district many of the villages are fully cultivated, the whole lands being 
in the actual possession of parties who know their rights ; or decrees of 
Court exist to shew what portion of a mahal belongs to each sharei*, 
according as the lands, or assamees^ or the profits may be divided among 
tbe holders. I expect, too, that the phant which records the amount 
of land opposite the amount of jumma payable by each shareholder, 
will be prepared by the people ihenselves in Kumaun much more accur- 
ately, than it has been hy tbe Garhw^lis, with all the aid of canoongoes 
and patwarfs, whom I instructed in the business of their preparation. 
As also, there are in that district a large number of villages held under 
a zammdarl tenure, a real assameewar phant (not one merely of 
khakuer, or resident permanent assamees) will often be found among the 
settlement papers, and I shall take care to provide rules hy which the 
cases of sirthan and other moveable assamees shall he met, for the time 
of settlement, and also with a view to future changes and contingencies. 

6th, My account of the Khewut papers in Garhwfil must, I am 
aware, he considered unsatisfactory by the Board of Revenue, if, after 
a consideration of the remarks which I have offered, the necessity of a 
selffcontinuing system of ofioially attested record is still insisted on, the 
disadvantages thereof being in their opinion counterbalanced by its 
benefits. Therefore, before closing this report, the principle of which 
is to recommend a large reliance on the discretion of the European 
district officers, and on the good working of the summary-suit tribunals, 
rather than on any specific rules of practice previously laid down for 
general and continual adoption, I would most respectfully request that, 
in your own communication to the Board, you would support my state- 
.mentsby pointing particular attention to the following facts, quite 
Independent of the moral character, and habits of feeling of the people, 
which last have, perhaps, been sufficiently represented and discussed. 

tst. The absence, generally, of actual land measurements in this 
'\p,rovi4oe.. ^ ^ 
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2n(l. The existence of a fictitious measurement record, the offspring 
of official guess-work. 

Srd. Consequently, the record of possessions (elsewhere one of the 
best prepared Khewut papers) here being, in general, merely nominal, 
and, even- when prepared by the villagers without reference to any fic- 
titious area, still incorrect and unreal, because not founded on any exact 
aud discoverable quantities. 

4th. The physical character of the country opposing much or frequent 
communication between the village communities {man^ of which are often 
included in one malgoozaree management) . among themselves ; or, 
between them and their Government officers. 

Sth. The distance of numerous villages from their tahsildari, and 
Sader Office, in some cases amounting to 100 miles, or 8 days^ journey. 

6tk. Ithe non-existence of village patwaris, or of . accountants 
corresponding- to them. 

7th, The very small number of village pudhans who can read and 
■■write.:"' 

8th, The difficulty of feeding, lodging, and carrying the baggage of 
any person, such as a tahsildar, a eanoongoe or a temporary amin, 
when sent on deputation among the villages in the interior. 

9th, The smallness of the public establishments compared, not with 
the amount of revenue, but with the number of villages in the province 
(nearly 10,000) and the number of square miles (nearly 11,000) over 
which the hamlets are scattered. 

10th, The accumulation of business devolving on the local official 
patwaris, each of whom, on a salary of Rs. 5 per mensem, has to 
collect about Rs. 3,300 revenue per annum in four different instalments 
from about lOO villages widely dispersed over a mountainous country, — 
to superintend inquests and investigate, and report all accidents, 
offences and crimes, — to attend on camps with coolies and supplies, a 
matter, in some pattis, of frequent requisition, — to investigate and 
furnish statements on all points referred to him by the Civil and 
Criminal Courts, and by the tahsildar,— and to carry into effect aU 
orders as to local execution of decrees emanating from the nazir ! 

11th, The unfitness of the taldqdars, called sianas, kumms, boor- 
has, &c., but generally thokedars, for the compulsory duty of attesting 
and superintending changes of record, because, though highly useful to 
the native officials as assistants and to the village pudhans as arbitrators, 
they and their brethren are themselves pudhans of some villages, have 
disputed interests in many others, and are rarely at peace with, or 
respected by, all the communities over which they preside. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 

(Signed) J. H. BATTEN, 

Settlement Officer, 


Kumaujst, Settlement Office, 
The 1st June 1840, 
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TRANSLATION. 

Deed of Revenue 'Engagement^ or Malgoozaree PoUaJi^ gmniecl to Bir 
Smg, Malgoozar of Monzah Bimola^ tatti Tnlla TelcheUy Pargana 
Baramunclel^ Zillah Kumaun, 

Whereas on the revision of the new settlement, the share-holders of 
your village and yourself having* tendered an application, or durJchast, to 
hold the above named village for 20 years commencing from 1896 to 
1915 Sambat, (kharif and rabi harvests inclusive) and for the same 
to pay an annual revenue of Rs. 202, exclusive of sayer collections, viz, 
abkari, bhati khyra, &c., and an ikrarnamah from the said share- 
holders, consenting to the pottah being granted to you, having also been 
received; — therefore this pottah (subject to the confirmation of the 
Sadr Board) has been granted to you, confirming the engagement 
entered into by you to pay an annual revenue of Rs. 202, and, conform- 
ably to the kists detailed below, you will pay regularly the amount of 
each kist to the tahsildar or patwari of your pargana, and take 
receipts for the same ; and until new arrangements or liabilities occur, 
and the preparation of a new rent-roll, you will, according to the pliant, 
collect the revenue now agreed to, by each shareholder, and that not, 
till the kist becomes due : nor, are you to collect two kists at one time. 
If any shareholder or cultivator is in default, in paying his share of the 
revenue at the appointed kist, that amount you will claim by a summary 
suit in the court. After one month of a new year elapsing, no claim 
for arrears of revenue for the past year, will be admitted in the Court 
as a summary suit. You will enjoy all the rights and privileges of land, 
and other fee as Imq-pudhdni given to you by the free will and 
consent of the shareholders and cultivators, but in no ways will you 
make any undue exactions, nor otherwise tyrannize over the assamees. 
On the occasion of any shareholder or cultivator emigrating, or any one 
dying without heir, and the lands of such falling out of cultivation, you 
will, with the conjoint aid and advice of the residents of the village, 
make arrangements for their being cultivated, and according to the lands 
cultivated by each party you will collect the revenue. All the village 
accounts of Government revenue, the customary fees of the pudhan, the 
dues of shareholders, the slfthi or rent from sirthan assamees, and the 
dolleetions from paekasht assamees, either in kind or money, should be 
recorded ; for which purpose you must keep a hook detailing the above, 
as accounts occur from time to time ; for all disagreements and disputes 
of village parties, will be settled by reference to that account book. If 
any one proposes to cultivate a tract of land which has been lying waste 
for a long period, you will with the consent of the . shareholders allow 
it to be cultivated, and when brought to a fair state of cultivation, you 
will include it in the rent roll, and make a new phant, or divisional 
statement with the consent of the shareholders. For undivided lands 
when cultivated, by any paekasht assamees or others, you will collect the 
rents arising therefrom, and you must account for the same to the shai*e- 
holders who will settle their claims for dues, &c., with you. Regarding 
other undivided cultivated lands and the revenue accruing thereon ; you 
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unil from time to time report to the Collector's oflSce, and^ without giving 
6 mouths^ previous notice, you will not increase the Jumma of such 
lands. All decisions of disputes regarding the boundary line of your 
village which has been now settled are to be considered final ; you are 
not^ to put a stop to any long existing custom of adjacent villagers 
taking firewood, timber, grass and grazing their cattle, &c , within your 
boundaiy. All supplies and coolies which are prescribed from your vil- 
according to orders, furnish. You are to keep the roads 
in repairs, and take measures for the forwarding of public letters sent 
through your village, and report all heinous crimes, murder, theft, 
&e , committed in your village, immediately to your thokedar, siana, 
patwari or thannadar. 

Kharlf lusts. Rabi Kists. 

From 1st to loth Nov., @ 4 as. Rs. o0-8. j From 1st to 15th May, @ 4 as, Rs. 50-8. 

„ ist to 15th Dec., @ 4 as. Rs. 50-8. j „ 1st to 15th June, @ 4 as Rs. 50-8. 

(True Translation.) 

(Signed) J. H. BATTEN, 

Bettlment Officer, 
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(COPY.) 
No, 28. 


H. M. ELLIOT, Esq,, 

Secretary to the Sadr. Board of Reveymey 

North-Western Provinces, 


G, T. LUSHINGTON, Esq., 

Commissioner of Ktimaun, 


AllahaHady the 10th July 1840, 


I am desired bj the Sadr. Board of Revenue, North-Western 
Provinces, to acknowledge the I’eceipt of yout letter No. 21 of the ilth 
June, forwarding an original report fx'om Mr. Batten, the Settlement 
OfBcer of Kumaun, on the subject of the preparation of the Khewut 
papers : and in reply to inform you that the Board^s especial object is, 
to obviate alike the necessity for, and the practice of official interference 
with the internal concerns of the mouzahs, and to induce the habit of 
self-government in a community. But without some record of in- 
ternal arrangements as evidence of the nature and fulfilment of the 
various relations mutually existing among the members of the commu- 
nity, it is not easy to say how these eases can be met, in which (as must 
occur) a necessity for the interference of authority may arise. 

2nd, The Board understand the Settlement Officer's view to be, to 
attempt no compulsory arrangement, but to enforce the keeping up 
accounts by invariably refusing all assistance on the part of the Govern- 
ment Officers to levy dues where accounts are not produced, and to 
maintain the I'eeord by giving public notice that the phant drawn up at 
settlement will be invariably acted on, till the Collector has sanctioned 
a different one, — leaving it to the Collector, whenever application may 
be made for his sanction to an alteration of the phant, to adopt such 
mode of satisfying his own judgment regai'ding the propriety of the 
proposed change as to him and his controlling superior may seem meet, 
3rd, Under the circumstances stated by Mr. Batten and confirmed 
by your own opinion, this appears to th.e Board to be all that can be 
obtained without lasing sight of the principle of avoiding external 
interference \ and they, therefore, beg that you will cause the above 
principle to be acted on, and that you will make it the aim of your 
administration to lead the people on to record in the district office the 
arrangements formed by the municipalities, so as to enable us to 
administer their concerns according to their own usages. 

4th, The enclosures of your letter are herewith returned* Copies 
having been retained for record, 

I have the honor to be, &c., 

(Signed; H. M. ELLIOT, 

Secretary, 

: BpAjtn of Rfvfjsttb, 

, 'Btoviuois i 

. The 10th July ISiO, 


GLOSSARY OR TERMS IN USE AMONG THE HILL 
VILLAGE COMMUNITIES. 


PAST I. 

THMGS m) PERSOHS COHSEOXED WITH THE TETOEE Of UED. 


Property in the soil, derived tlirons:li 
Royal grant, immemorial possession, or pur- 
chase. 

Proprietor of the soil. 

jg<j^._Grant of land on the field of battle 
for Military exploits. 

MurSt.-^Ditto ditto to the heir of one killed 
in battle. 

Sissa. — Co -parcenary share of a proprietor, 
j Ditto ditto. 

iKssadar.— Co-parcenary proprietor. 

j^oee, iDjtto ditto. 

Unsoee, J 

Hereditary family share, only 
occasionally applied to the whole co-par* 
cenary tenure of a village. 

■Bhaia^chara.---K term borrowed from the 
plains, denoting the co-parcenary tenure 
when combined with actual division of 
lands among the co-parceners. 

Generic term for all agricultur- 
ists except Brahmins on the one hand, 
and Dorns (ont castes) on the other. 

Muq Zemindaree, \ Terms recently intro 

Malilcana, ) duced from the plains 

to express Hissadarree dues, and more 
commouly dues payable to a single pro^ 
prietor. , , . 

Seer.—hmd. kept hy a proprietor m his own 
hands. 

mj-Jote,--mtto ditto. 

— Crown lands kept hy the Royal family 

Garden lands belonging to the 
Government. - 

Separate nominal division of a co* 
parcenary proprietary community,— a clan. 

Nominal revenue term for a vil- 


Mouzah U>Zee.-The chief vfflage named in 

the Pudhan^s pottah. 

Mouzah Bahhlee.-Ml the viBages, great or 
small, and all the separate lands with or 
without hamlets, which are included in 
the same revenue engagement with any 
?ZsfZeeviBage. 

Lug^a , — Same as Dakhlee. 

J^kohes } ... 1 , 

Dhurra or > Separate divisions m amouzan. 

Thurra, ) 


JDliurra . — Also a hill faction or party, 

TJnhimta . — The undivided common land of 
a village, also undivided Hissadarree land. 
Sunjayuthee . — Ditto ditto. 

3/«o, 1 A family j the several families 

Mowasa, > composing a viBage commu- 

nity. 

Girvee . — ^Mortgage pledge. 

Mat, ) 

Bunduh, > Ditto ditto, 
mta. ) 

JOJial BMl , — Foreclosure of a mortgage, 
also absolute purchase. 

Purchaser of land in a viBage. 
Jageer . — Grant of land, revenue free. 

Maafee. — Do. do., (less commonly used). 

Xfkra . — Free of revenue burden. 

Sukra . — Burdened with revenue payments. 
Khalsa , — Ditto ditto (uncommon). 

Boont . — Grant of land, revenue free for a 
religious endowment. 

Any gift of land. 

Suda-hurL — Grant of lands for the purpose 
of providing for the perpetual distribu- 
tion of food at certain fixed spots to pil- 
grims, 

Lwm-duU . — Gift upon gift of land. 

Nanlcar. — Rent-free tenure of land on account 
of service to Government in lieu of pay. 
Brita . — Tenure of land held by Brahmins. 

Absolute gift of land to a 
Brahmin granted at an eclipse or other 
sacred occasion, 

Mana^Chawid. — Rent-free grant for life. 
SmMlp , — Gift of land, &c., by vow, 

Ukureea Mafeedar ^ — Holder of revenue free 
land. 

RerjV«fH,— Taking possession of land for- 
maBy (from Bairukh, a kind of Jhendee 
or landmark-flag.) 

Lagut, \ Expenses incurred in cultivation, 
Lag > building, irrigation, law suits, 
<f-c. 

Loss to landholder in payment of rev 

venue. 

Profit to ditto in ditto. 

The person holding the revalue 
engagement (pottah) with Government 
either hy his own right, or hy election of 
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the Hissadars. In communities divided 
into clans, each division elects its ow 
Piidhan as manager and collector of re 
venue, and all the Pudhans are both jointly 
and separately responsible for the whole 
revenue, except where an authoritative 
8epai*ation of responsibilities has taken place. 
Malgoozar, — Ditto ditto (less common). 

Muq I'udlhame . — Bern une rat ion of the 
Pudhan in land and dues, or either. ] 

Poitah Pudha7tcharee, \ The deed from the 
Poftali Malgoozaree. ) Government Dis- 
trict Officer held by the Pudhan, setting 
forth his liabilities, duties, dues, &c. 
Pudhan Khangee, — Ditto ditto. 

P[%q PudJimcharee, — Ditto ditto, also applied 
to the office of Pudhan. 

Jetoonda (Bight of the elder). — Term ap- 
plied to the land held by a Pudhan whose 
office has been always hereditary in his 
family. 

Bhur Pudhan, — Privately appointed man- 
ager of a zemindaree village, or village with 
absentee proprietors. 

Ministerial Officer, generally here- 
ditary, appointed or confirmed by the ruling 
power, to manage police and purveyance 
duties in, and to exercise a general superin- 
tendence over, a varying number of villages, 
of one or more of which the said Thokdar 
is also ordinarily, hut not necessarily, a 
l^dhan. 

noJcdaree PoUah, — ^The official title deed 
held by the Thokdar from Government, 
giving the names of his villages, and point- 
ing out his duties and his fees for the same. 
The pottah requires a regular authoritative 
renewal at each vacancy (by the Commis- 
sioner)^ and occasionaliy the voice of the 
people is heard for or against particular 
nominations and successions. 

JSuq ThoMaree, \ The fees legally pay- 
Pmtoor Thohdaree, y able to the Thoh-, 
dar by the several Pudhans of his villages. 
Seeana, Unofficial names applied to the 
Kumeen^ > Thokdars, in different parts of 

Poorha, 3 the Province, who are men of 

old and high families. 

Muq or Pustoor, Miscellaneous dues, re- 
Beemcharmy f semhling, but gen- 

Kfmeenoharee, f erally in excess of, i 

Booraaha'r^ee, ) Huq Thokdaree, and j 

levied by the ahovenamed characters ac - 1 
cording to old customs and mutual consent. ! 
Pergmnah , — Principal nominal division of 
, a country. 

hiominal division of a Pargaua. 
Putwarree, — A modern term for the Bo- 
vernmeni? Ministerial Officer in charge of 
one or more Puttees, and paid by a petty 
. ^ monthly salary. 

Becord Officer, Registrar of an- 
emit rights, corresponding to canoongoe* 
Chitqqj^oe.r-Ditto ditto, a modern term. 
The present Oanoongoes are paid by fixed 


monthly salaries consequent on the re- 
sumption of their Nankar lands. 

Negee, — Any Government servant. 

Neg, — Dues for service. 

Khaikm, — Old occupant non-proprietary cul- 
tivator, not uiifrequently the descendant 
of a Thdtw^n who was superseded by a 
new grantee, (name derived from "4^1 «i I 
to eat, and the royal revenue, that is* 
he may enjoy the land, so long as he pays 
the revenue). 

Kgnee ^ — Vassal tenant permanently attached 
to the soil, and paying rent to the heir of 
the proprietor who first settled him on the 
lands and established him as ^^'abscriptus 
Glehoe.''^ The Kynee differs from the 
Khaekur in his greater dependency on in- 
dividuals, and generally his greater burden 
in rent. This class of tenants is fast be- 
ing merged into that of Khaekurs. 

: Serthee, — Bent paid by a tenant to the per- 
i son whose land he cnitivates or occupies. 

' Sirthee is generally in cash and of small 
1 amount. 

i Birthan, > Cultivator paying sirthee per 
■ (Asamee)* j beesee or per nalee. 

Paekasif 1 A non -proprietary cultivator 
(Asamee). J from another village, paying 
according to the terms agreed upon be- 
tween himself and the owners of the land. 
Undivided village lands under the manage- 
ment of the Pudhan, and separated lands 
distant from the homestead, are generally 
let out to Paekasht asamees. 

RdleSy ^ Ploughman, generally a Dom, for- 
Suleea, ) merly a slave together with all 
the members of his family, now a servant, 
hut often hereditary and remunerated by 
food, clothing and land rather than by 
wages. 

Kkundela, — ^The rent-free land given by 
their masters to JBCdlees. JSenoe also, the 
name of the latter Khundelooa Asamee.’* 
Koial. J Message-taker, and ** man of 
Puhree, > all work ** for the Thokdar 

Meldar, ; and Pudhan; also, where re- 

quired, village Chowkeedar or watchman, 
generally remunerated by one nalee of 
grain at each harvest from each Mao or 
family of the village. Pulirees are rarely 
found out of pargana Palee, and there 
they are peculiar to the larger Thokdaree 
Circles. 

BooTchum Pashee,^krsg householder in^ a 
village who lives at ease” and has nothing 
. to do with the village, lands and liabilities, 
&c. 

UuJmm * — Revenue or rent. 

Koot. —Bent paid in hind I or |rd according 
to custom and the quality of the soil 
Adheea,” “ Tekoot,” &c.) 

JugooUe,^ Another name for sirthee, or petty 
money rent. 
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Bhai-'kur^ 1 Petty rent in kind paid to tke 
Khoja, J landowner ; often almost a 
pepper-aorit rent. 

Sag Bat, ^ Ordinary and extraordinary 
Wulug, > dues paid to Thokdars, Pnd- 
Teeka Bhet j bans and hissadars by Kbae- 
kurs and other tenants of land, correspond- 
ing to Nuzzurana in tbe plains. They con- 
sist cbiedy of ghee, vegetabfes and the like. 
Beth. — Occasional personal service in tbe 
nelds and buildings of a superior, Beth 
plougbings for tbe Tbokdars and Pudhan’s 
own lands are common. 

Kheenee, \ Personal attendance by Kyrees 
Khepnee. ) on a superior in bis Journeys 
and ceremonies, involving cooly labor, and 
unremiinerated save by food, now voluntary 
b ut far from unusual. 

QheeO'hur. — Pasturage tax formerly an item 
in tbe Government demand; now tbe 


petty present of milk, dubee and one pie 
per bead of cattle, paid to village Hissadars 
by parties who pasture tbeir herds within 
the boundaries of others. 

C^wmec.—Government pasturage tax still 
collected in tbe Bbabar ox' Terrai par- 
ganas. 

Burdaish, S Tbe furnishing of porters 
{BurdasM), ^ and tbe purveyance of 
Cool^-^Ooodam, ) food to Government 
officers, troops, and European travellers 
in general, remunerated by wages and 
prices, 

Qaonsaree’ddlc, 7 The passing on of letters, 
Ditto Chulan. j goods, prisoners, treasure, 
&c„ village by village without remuneration 
and on tbe responsibility of tbe Pudban of 
each village. 


PART II. 

SELECTION OF TERMS CONNECTED WITH LOCALITY, BIPLEIVIENTS, QUANTITY, &c. 


Take, Separate division of land in a 
Sat, > village, each beaa'ing a separate 
Tanna. j name. 

Irrigated land. 

Koolon, > 

Ooperaon ^ — Upland unirrigated land. 

Sunny land. 

Selo . — Shady land. 

MnUa. — Great, upper, large. 

T'ulla.'-hittle, lower, small. 

Khet , — A field. 

Gy,r%oo . — A Held in a hollow. 

Boongra, ^ * 

Baoehra, i Hames for fields according 

Kanlo, ^ to situation, shape, &c. 

Kaiigo, i 

Gurra, &C., &c. j 
Bugar, 1 

Beerh or Beerha, > Terrace wall of fields. 

Baira. 3 

Koollo, — ^Water-course in bills. 

Goal, — Water-course in tbe Bhabur. 

Ban . — Dam of water-course. 

m"' } Fort, fortress. 

Ijjiir . — Poor forest land periodically cleared 
for tillage. 

Man . — ^Ditto ditto. 

Keel . — Ditto ditto in Garbwal. 

Banja»-~^ Pailow. 


-Flat open crest of a mountain. 
Kania. — Peak of a mountain. 

foX®, ] Crest of a hai (fort-like). 

Teela or Teepa. — Peak. 

Tihree or Tipree, — Small peak. 

Bakha , — Side of a bill, 
jReZtf.-— -Cultivated side of a bill. 

Kurkwra. — Bare side of a bill. 

Bhel. — A precipice. 

KnpThur . — Steep and rocky side of a bill. 
Kurala. — Slopy side of a bill ending in a 
precipice. 

Baira, — Landslip, avalanche. 

Sen or Saina, — A lawn, 

Bagarh . — Flat land near a river. 

CTior, 1 


Descent. 


► Ascent, 


Qatar, 1 
Wtdaroo. J 
Ohmai, 

Wukaloo. 

fhamee. } A mine, rartna 

Cheena. — A cleft, a pass. 

Gmh — k river glen. 

CMna^ } ^ ravine with water. 

Boula, — A torrent path. 

Bm . — A torrent path in Bhabur. 

^G^r* 1 ^ 



Seemar, ) 

Q-anja, > Swampy land. 

Sem, ) . .1 131 1 

Jkadda.--A river swamp m tlie Bhal 
left waste for pasti 
Thoola.'-Mg> great. 

Nano, — Small, little, 

Qofh ) ' 

KhtirmTc, > Cattle shed. 

Bwar, ) 

Khor. — Slieep‘peni on the mountains. 
Forest wood, grassy country. 
Waste, thorny, low wood, 

] Cattle path. 

Gdenta, ) 

Maj-rasfa , — High road. 

JSata, — Path. 

Gnllee.- 
Dhoora, 

Danda,- 
mar,-- 
jPurluti 
Nuhar, 
mtalee. 

Dasee,— 

Bisaona. 


Chirr a, — Waterfall. 

CUncharra,--N^^i^T: fall in Garhwal. 

Liraffe Gaon,—A village. ^ , . 

linage. j)oomora, 7 Part of a village inhabited by 

Boomtola, > Boms and low castes. ^ 
Khola, I Separate rows of houses m a 
Bahd. i village. 

FancMUee, I 
Grmi, j 

Tal, A lake, also a dried up lahe or 
Titlao, 3 pond. 

Bokhur, — k pond, reservoir. 

Noula,—k covered vrell, covered spring. 
BaoUe.— 'Ditto . ditto, (less common). 

Dkarra , — spout at a spring. 

Jhar , — A spring. 

!. Ghat , — A river ford. 

GhaUee.—k mountain pass. 

Khal— Ditto, 

A rock, stone. 

Boon g a , — A stone. 

Bakha. — Eoof. o > a 

Choke, 1 Court or terrace in front of a 
a loaded Angun, y house, 

Tlta-ngun, 1 yards close to the house. 
Btdangun, ) 

^alee, in Kumaon, 1 Measure of land, 
Btdha,inGiirhwal, j derived from a 
measure of a capacity equal to about 3 
, . ' seers of grain; or quantity which is sup- 

^ capable of sowing the land {vide 

^ • ' Eeports m loco), 

Jgeesee .— 20 nalees or pathas. 

Jhoola.—k number of heesees varying from 
6 to 18 according to the tenure of the 
grant of land, &c„ {vide TrailFs Beport 
loco). 

Similar to a heesee. 

Alice, — A number of heesees less than 
Jhoola {Me Trailfs Beport). 
jgg 2 ;j;<^,_Similar to a nalee or patha. 

Beraiee , — Sixteen nalees. This term repre- 
<sf>nts«hoth Quantity of land, and actual 


“Harrow pabh, pass. 

Very high mountain range, 

—High mountain ridge. 

-Eidge or spur. 

I Any mountain. 

— slate. 

-Quartz, white rock. ‘ 

-Besting distance for ! 

‘ cooly ; about half a^mile. 
plough. 4 . 

Bfesora, — Plough-share. 

KoiU,—A weeding instrument. 

Kodal, — Largei ditto. 

Baiola , — A sickle. 

Baneeala , — ^A harrow. 

Jhole.—Ditt.o. \ t - 

Jote,— Yoke (rofo), 

Jooa,—Ydke (wood). 

Mimpta, ] 

Aooiharee, ) ^ 

Ohul—Bole in the threshing floor for husk- 
ing grain. 

Ohreeala,— Ditto ditto, in Garhwal. 

Moosttl, ■> Pestle or pole for pounding and 
Gnjiala, i husking grain in above. 

1 Threshing floor. 

Kulleean, > 

Ploughing cattle. 

&hur, ) 

Eowelee, } 

Barha.^-D&rdien plot close on the house, 

Bhoolaee — Flower garden. 

} Upper veranda. 

Goth,— Dow&e room generally devoted tc 
cattle. 

Bower verand^^ 

Bemarree,—Br(:0 room, opSn hall of recep- Un, 

\ > t|on. Jp ^ 

M^r- n... . . k U** 


Proportional parts of 
grain produce. 


J. Grain produce. 




